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Preface 


Th,s historical ethnography from central Sudan explores the cen¬ 
tury-old intertwining of zar spirit possession with past lives of ex¬ 
slaves. As the treatment of last resort, zar addresses a wide range of 
problems brought predominantly by women through participation 
in colorful but often opaque ritual events. Drawing on field research 
spanning three decades and laced with participants’ own narratives, 
this study shows how, despite very different social and cultural con¬ 
texts, zar is still informed by the experience of slavery. Zar contin¬ 
ues to embody subaltern memories of Ottoman Egypt, which shape 
and support the structure of contemporary beliefs and practices. At 
the same time it is the effective articulation of these memories with, 
on the one hand, the impact of global capitalism (market demands, 
employment difficulties, material inequities) and, on the other, shift¬ 
ing Islamic realities (both political Islam and Sufism), that accounts 
for zar’s ongoing popularity. 
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Not long after we moved to the town of Sennar in central Sudan in 
1980, we met a family described as Malakiyya people, al-nass al-Mala- 
kiyya. Though not an ethnic label I recognized, I assumed this was 
some tribal group like the Nuer, Zande, or Dinka, names familiar to 
generations of anthropology students. Most of the family looked as if 
they were from south of Sudan: their skin was darker and their features 
were generally broader than those of many of their neighbors. Yet I 
learned that they had been in Sennar for a long time. They lived in 
an old family house near the center of town, in a second-class district 
close to one of the main mosques, overlooking a pleasant square where 
townspeople came to enjoy the cool evening air. Their courtyard was 
large, partly sheltered by a couple of broad trees under which many of 
the household chores took place. The house itself was sprawling but 
run-down, with shutters hanging askew, walls crumbling, and fur¬ 
nishings dusty and worn. It was a home that had seen better days. 

A daughter of the family, a young woman named Najat, had just 
become engaged to one of our new neighbors. My husband, Simon, 
was working at the regional veterinary laboratory on the southern 
edge of town, where we lived in the veterinary compound in a “Suki 
Type Two” government bungalow. There we found ourselves part 
of a tight-knit community of fellow employees, which included the 
extended family of Uncle {Ammi) Ahmad, animal-health assistant for 
the center, and Najat’s fiance Deng, who brought Najat to meet us. I 
recall from that visit how much I liked her: she was outgoing, warm, 
and enormously interested in us all, even trying out a few English 
phrases she had learned in night class. She also struck me as different 
from our other neighbors. 

Shortly afterward Ammi Ahmad’s wife, Nur, and I were invited 
to lunch by Najat’s family in the old family home, another step in 
the marriage formalities. Nur seemed disturbed by the invitation, 
indeed by the whole idea of the pending marriage. On our way to the 
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house she told me a little about the family we were about to meet, 
of whom she obviously did not approve—Najat’s mother Rabha, her 
grandmother Sittena, and her aunt Husna. It was Rabha I was warned 
about first: she was well known around town as the leader {al-umiyya) 
of a spirit possession group known as zar burei, and Nur was filled 
with trepidation at the thought of sitting down to eat lunch inside 
“the house of zar.” She described Rabha as a formidable woman, with 
a reputation for dealing with powerful spirits and for curing all sorts 
of problems, social as well as medical. At the same time I learned she 
was difficult and unpleasant—not the sort of good Muslim Nur felt I 
should be meeting. The same was true of Sitt ena and Husna. Though 
they worked closely with Rabha in her spiritual rituals, they lacked 
her special gifts, but they were also described as difficult women who 
liked to drink alcohol. It was hinted that Husna in particular had a 
scandalous past, involving not only illicit beer brewing but also social 
behavior that shocked the respectable middle-class Islamic norms of a 
town like Sennar. This, I gathered, was what one could expect from 
the Malakiyya. 

I knew enough to realize that some of this description reflected 
simple cultural and class difference, although that initial visit to the 
house of zar did little to allay Nur’s concerns. Rabha, a large, heavy- 
set woman with a brooding manner, greeted us cordially enough on 
our arrival. Before long, however, she burst into a tirade against “our 
son, Deng” who was not fulfdling any of the expectations of a pro¬ 
spective son-in-law. He had brought nothing to Najat’s family in the 
way of bride wealth or even gifts to help defray the costs of a wedding, 
and he was making no apparent effort to win over his bride’s fam¬ 
ily. After a stinging attack on Deng’s character (which I understood 
from Nur’s stiffness we should take as a personal assault on our own 
families’ honor), Rabha stomped out of the small, bare room, leaving 
us to ponder the shortcomings of our son. A tray of lunch was served 
some time later, and Grandmother Sittena joined us, gracious and 
mild in manner and apparently delighted to meet me, the Khawajiyya 
(European foreign woman), as she insisted on calling me. In con¬ 
trast to her daughter, she was cordial but hard to understand because 
of what seemed like a very strong accent. Nur later said that it was 
because a lot of her talk was rutana, an old dialect she too was unable 
to make much sense of ^ Husna joined us briefly. A tall, handsome 
woman with flamboyant gestures, she, like Najat, was very interested 
in me and my country. We also met her daughter Imptissan, a big, 
round-faced teenager whose gentle manner and light skin set her 
apart from her relatives. 
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This was my first encounter with al-nass al-Malakiyya. It has taken 
me many years to understand what they were to tell me, often obliquely, 
about themselves, their past, and their relationships with the human 
and spirit worlds around them. Others whom I asked—colleagues at 
University of Khartoum, friends, and neighbors—seemed as puzzled 
as I was about who they were, though I noticed that they sometimes 
seemed reluctant to elaborate and perhaps knew more than they 
admitted. This book is my attempt to unpack what I learned about 
the Malakiyya of Sennar, about this extended Malakiyya family, and 
particularly about their activities relating to the world of spirits, with 
which they and their network of kin have long been intimate. As I got 
to know them better, I realized that the Malakiyya were a “colonial 
tribe” (after Helms 1981; also Johnson 2007: 62-66), people whose 
ancestors were forcibly removed from their homes and sent as slaves 
to Northern Sudan and Egypt, their present identity the outcome 
of colonial policies rather than one based on genealogical connec¬ 
tions. There is significant silence about them in both formal texts and 
informal conversations, however, and it was largely through hints in 
spirit ritual that I began to understand that their story is remembered 
in very different form. Zar spirit possession has dominated their lives 
for generations, and in its ritual practices are preserved distant and 
unexpected memories. This study is thus about the intertwining of a 
people’s history, that of the Malakiyya, with the history of zar spirit 
possession in one particular place. In zar, I was to find ongoing links 
to the people who claim to have brought this possession ritual to 
the area, a people with a subaltern past that continues to be recalled, 
sometimes indirectly, invariably colorfully, but never lineally, in the 
rituals of possession. At the same time people continue to say that zar 
is “all Malakiyya,” even though most of the participants now come 
from very different backgrounds. 

Occasionally, the Malakiyya are referred to as “the original peo¬ 
ple” of Sennar, for it was they who founded the modern town when 
they were sent to the area as settlers by the Anglo-Egyptian colonial 
government (described in Part II). Modern Sennar, the locus of this 
study, is a dusty market center in central Sudan, whose early history 
articulates closely with both the Malakiyya people and the form of 
spirit possession they brought to the area. Today Sennar gives every 
appearance of being an unimposing “traditional” African town, with 
unpaved roads and colorful outdoor markets. In fact, it is a relatively 
new market town, with a colonial past imprinted on its spatial and 
political organization. At the same time it is an essentially cosmo¬ 
politan place, where satellite television makes world news instantly 
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available and positions Sudan firmly in a global culture. Ubiquitous 
cell phones link citizens to relatives working in places such as Saudi 
Arabia, Malaysia, and North America; motorized rickshaws imported 
from India jostle with Toyota trucks and Land Rovers along the high¬ 
way; macaroni competes with more traditional beans and lentils; and 
forms of dress reflect fashions found throughout the Muslim world. 
On the northern outskirts of town, elegant new villas are visible 
reminders of relatives working overseas, sending remittances home 
to be invested in real estate. This area contrasts sharply with squatter 
settlements of simple grass huts that continue to expand the town’s 
southern borders, testimony to new waves of migrants seeking refuge 
and opportunity. In towns like Sennar people can find work, educa¬ 
tion for their children, various options for their health needs, and 
opportunities for Quranic learning, prayer, and the embrace of the 
wider Islamic community, al-Jama'a. 

In addition, there are now four churches in Sennar catering to 
refugees fleeing the violence of civil war, which has been devastating 
the south and west of the country for the past two decades. These 
long-running conflicts have made Sudan notorious in recent years. 
Settlement of the long war between North and South, grounded 
in problems that preceded independence from colonial rule, was 
reached in 2005 and led to the recent (2011) southern referendum 
creating two separate states. An uneasy peace, however, prevails, and 
the future for the newly independent South Sudan remains uncer¬ 
tain. Furthermore, reports of atrocities from Darfur and the Nuba 
Mountains have made Sudan synonymous with genocide and human 
rights abuse. In this pariah state, “Northerners” and “Southerners” 
are lumped indiscriminately into opposing groups. Uncovering the 
identity of the Malakiyya people and their contributions to the mod¬ 
ern nation state reminds us that such binary distinctions ignore the 
complexity of this region. People have been moving around for a very 
long time, either freely or under duress, and ancestors of many people 
in northern and central Sudan came from the south and west. Today 
their descendants live alongside so-called Arab neighbors, a category 
that also subsumes a great deal of diversity in appearance and social 
status as well as historical and cultural traditions. 

Within Sudan, no less than in the West, the present political climate 
determines an interpretation of correctness that colors such events, 
shaping public discourse and constraining open dialogue. Since 1989 
the country has been ruled by an Islamist government, which has 
imposed on the country (Muslim and non-Muslim alike) a form of 
society based on interpreted ideals of the early Islamic community. 
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This past lacks meaning for many of today’s citizens whose forefathers 
came, as slaves or refugees, from places with different forms of society 
and religion. The very presence of people like the Malakiyya in the 
Sudan today is a visible reminder of other pasts, however they may be 
ignored in official discourses. 

At the same time, as in many parts of Africa, alternative versions 
of events continue to be told in Sudan. These eschew the dogma of 
present politics and Islamist rhetoric (even as they adapt to them) and 
reflect older, more cosmopolitan experiences often forgotten in the 
“invented traditions” of today. Zar burei, the form of spirit possession 
associated with Najat’s family, offers one such version. Widespread in 
Sudan and beyond, zar is, inter alia, a type of embodied knowledge 
that both complements and expands the formal historical record. Over 
and above the dramatic ceremony and healing rituals with which it is 
associated (and described in detail below), this form of spirit posses¬ 
sion offers a way of knowing and remembering that is quite different 
from the rhetoric of the journalist, the chronologies of the historian, 
or the ideologies of the theologian. Much of the richness of Malakiyya 
history remains embedded in the performances of zar burei, recalled 
today by people from many different backgrounds. 

To outsiders, skeptics, and nonbelievers, spirit possession is a 
strange phenomenon. In cultures in which it rarely occurs, the idea of 
a human self vacating her or his body for another being to use seems 
neither “natural” nor “normal,” regardless of whether the vacation is 
voluntary or involuntary. No doubt, when we first moved to Sudan in 
1979,1 shared these assumptions, but I quickly learned that none of 
my new friends and neighbors did. The fact is that spirit possession, 
variously interpreted, occurs in many societies, including those in the 
West (Bourguignon 1991); indeed, cultures that do not recognize 
it as a legitimate process are in the minority (di Leonardo 1987). 
Like other social scientists who work in parts of the world where 
possession is commonplace, I was to learn that it need be neither 
pathological nor threatening but rather part of the taken-for-granted 
knowledge my neighbors tried to share with me. Furthermore, in 
recent years, activities associated with it have become increasingly 
common in Sudan and elsewhere. 

Yet this in turn raises questions about why, as even out-of-the-way 
places (Tsing 1993) become part of the global system, people adopt 
this type of behavior. How can we explain the resilience of such prac¬ 
tices that continue to attract new adepts? Some writers have linked 
this phenomenon to situations in which oppression and social vio¬ 
lence (after Kleinman et al. 1997) are commonplace.^ Other studies. 
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particularly in anthropology, have shown not only that spirit pos¬ 
session continues to meet local needs but also that the richness and 
dynamism of possession beliefs and practices are worthy of study in 
their own right.^ As “ways of knowing” (Lambek 1993), they pro¬ 
vide us with alternative contemporary epistemologies that challenge 
the prevailing modernist rhetoric in ways quite different from more 
familiar political dogmas. Furthermore, as “discourse(s) on history 
merely encoded in an idiom different from the one with which we 
feel at home” (Palmie 2002: 3), they offer insight into pasts that have 
been otherwise ignored. 

This present case study contributes to our understanding of such 
phenomena. The Malakiyya, I came to realize, are important because 
of both their past and their present. They are representative of subal¬ 
tern groups throughout the world, who continue to be marginalized. 
In Sudan this includes, in particular, peoples from the south and west 
of the country,"^ whose ancestors were frequently subjected to raids by 
their northern neighbors. Yet what follows is not what many expect 
in a history of formerly oppressed people. The perspective of zar does 
not suggest a record of unmitigated suffering, violence, hatred, or 
resistance. Rather it offers the memories of “possessed” lives, unde¬ 
niably vague but nonetheless colorful and “real,” in the sense that 
they generally reinforce what has been widely accepted since the 
Enlightenment as the historical record. These lives were spent in 
close contact with many different types of people, for it was their 
very presence as servants and slaves that enabled those in power to 
enjoy the privileges of cosmopolitan ease. Yet slaves also participated 
in that cosmopolitanism, albeit marginally,® remaining permanent 
outsiders. From the perspective of the slave, all others were strang¬ 
ers among whom she was forced to live and to spend her days serv¬ 
ing, observing, and even participating in their strange events. This 
is essentially the perspective brought in zar, in which the possessed 
(like the slave) becomes the possessor, the empowered in all its vari¬ 
ous guises. Through the mimesis of possession, insight is offered into 
some of those strangers’ ways. 

Though slavery is now, for most, a distant memory that affected 
other people’s lives, the condition that it evokes serves as an ongoing 
template for zar ritual and belief in Sennar. In the pages that follow 
I explore how this plays out in practice. As an explanation, it is only 
ever hinted at in the embodied expressions of possession, but the 
sheer regularity of those expressions in ritual practice and the con¬ 
sistency with which similar memories are repeated tell us that this 
is a moment of time not to be forgotten. Contemporary zar beliefs 
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and ritual assumed their present form in the ranks of the nineteenth- 
century Ottoman army. Today those forms morph into rituals more 
compatible with the increasingly genteel expectations of present 
Islamist society, even as they continue to recall a time when the secu¬ 
rity of hearth and home could vanish in a moment. At the same time, 
zar gives voice (albeit in mainly unspoken forms) to those who have 
otherwise been silenced, people like the Malakiyya and particularly 
women. It is through zar that women’s knowledge and experiences, 
of past and present, women’s creativity and dynamism, find some of 
their richest expression. The memories of possession, mainly held by 
women, may be rarely articulated, but leaders in zar hint at them 
through ritual songs and oral narratives, and they are vividly recalled 
through dramatic acts in possession. This is what mediates women’s 
relationships with zar spirits and frames the context of zar spirit pos¬ 
session today. 

Sennar offers a unique case study from which to explore the per¬ 
sistence of spirit possession beliefs and practices, even in the face of 
strong opposition. The town has long been an important center for 
zar activities in Sudan, and Sennar zar is regarded as particularly 
powerful, in both a political and spiritual sense. The recent history 
of the town, explored in Part II, is linked closely with the history 
of zar. Today, Sennar society is Islamic but is also preoccupied with 
modernity, secular education, and exposure to international media. 
Yet zar continues to attract large numbers of followers, who accept 
ridicule and even persecution in order to follow zar’s ritual practices. 
The major thanksgiving ceremonies in the month of Rajab attract a 
broad cross section of people, with many outside guests, including 
Sudanese expatriates who return home for this special time in the 
Islamic calendar. 

In the pages that follow I suggest that part of zar’s ongoing appeal 
is that its ritual memories conflate present struggles with past upheav¬ 
als, but in forms that are not linear, explicit, or determinist, and in 
ways that neither privilege the politically powerful nor espouse any 
single form of dogma. In today’s ceremonies, spirits of slaves are 
powerful while those of Westerners may be drunk and decadent, 
mimetic reminders of how precarious present hegemonies really are. 
Tomorrow’s ritual might throw up very different memories and expe¬ 
riences, as I have personally observed over the past three decades. 
Spirit possession thus continues to be relevant for those who attend 
its rituals or suffer from its disorders, and equally for outsiders, 
Sudanese, and Others, who struggle to comprehend the complexity 
of modern Sudan. 
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Two premises recur throughout the following pages. First, in 
Sennar, slavery is closely linked with zar spirit possession, both in the 
past and the present. Slave antecedents were the unspoken definition 
of Malakiyya identity and remain key to unlocking the context and 
meaning of zar ritual. The parents and grandparents of those I spoke 
with three decades ago, Malakiyya who dominated zar activities until 
recently, had experienced slavery firsthand and lived in strange, often 
hostile places. They recognized that everything about them, indeed 
their very lives, had a price. For others, the memories of zar raise the 
specter of unimaginable disasters caused by unknown outside forces, 
over which the spirits continue to offer some means of control and 
with whom they therefore seek to negotiate. Today such negotiations 
are largely in the hands of slaves, though slave spirits rather than 
humans. 

Second, and more controversial, zar spirit possession in Sudan 
remains part of the message of Islam, particularly of older Sufi beliefs 
and practices, despite the zeal of Islamist propaganda.'^ Indirectly, 
this account is about the dynamics of religion in a mid-sized Sudanese 
town. Islam has been the established religion in this region for several 
centuries, with a rich and varied past grounded in Sufi orders. At the 
same time, ideas about spirit possession remain intricately involved 
with local Islamic beliefs and practices. In part through the rituals of 
zar, the Sufi message continues to exert a tolerant influence on this 
part of the world, even as political Islam (as construed in the West) 
epitomizes the radicalism of Islamism and Islamic extremism. Though 
the history of this is obscure, the two sets of beliefs and practices, zar 
and Sufism, continue to be both commensurable and complementary 
even as zar is denounced by various religious leaders. In view of the 
present hegemony of Islamist dogma in Sudan, strong support for zar 
activities in places like Sennar provides a gentle but vivid reminder 
that older beliefs and practices remain very much intact. 

At the same time, zar reflects a worldview that incorporates the 
major ruptures that have shaped this region. Through intensely per¬ 
sonal interaction, of host and spirit guest(s) on individual and group 
levels, past contact experiences are reenacted in ongoing dramatic 
performances. These are done, however, in ways that leave partici¬ 
pants some sense of control over events that were often historically 
and politically exploitative of them and their forebears. This is not to 
revive old functionalist arguments that zar is simply a social mecha¬ 
nism for redressing the inequities and violence of the past and pres¬ 
ent.^ As we realize from other forms of spiritual praxis in Africa, in 
reproducing memories of past events, spirit possession like zar offers 
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alternative readings of old encounters, linking past to present in ever- 
changing ways. In zar, long-term commitments and reciprocal obliga¬ 
tions still adhere to relationships that continue to influence everyday 
life and that, significantly, are constructed as essentially between 
equals. These points are developed in Parts III and IV. 

This historical ethnography is an attempt both to understand this 
continuity and to explain, primarily to a non-Sudanese audience, the 
complexity and richness of zar possession beliefs and practices, draw¬ 
ing heavily on the voices of local participants in those events. As we 
saw in the attitude of my neighbor Nur, not all Sudanese, indeed not 
all Malakiyya, attend zar rituals or are possessed by spirits on a regu¬ 
lar basis. Yet while many Sudanese people protest that they do not like 
zar and know little about it, they share the assumptions of the women 
who helped me write this book. They accept that “zar is a reality” 
but do not want to become involved in what can be very demanding 
ritual practices. They are concerned with the Islamist discourse of the 
last 25 years, which rejects zar, along with many Sufi practices, as un- 
Islamic. However, they also enjoy recent public interpretations of zar 
as “traditional Sudanese culture,” televised and discussed widely in 
the media, but at a level that distances it quite firmly from the politi¬ 
cal Islam of contemporary Sudan. 

Yet this is more than simply a description of possession beliefs 
in a central Sudanese town. It is essentially a book about people: 
about human people (mainly women) in Sennar who have been and 
continue to be involved in beliefs and practices relating to a parallel 
world of spirits, and also human spirits (to use Lambek’s 1981 felici¬ 
tous phrase), the zar themselves. The Malakiyya who first brought 
zar to the area led its ritual for several generations, but it increas¬ 
ingly attracted followers from quite different backgrounds, and they 
now predominate in zar activities. These women are typical of those 
I met throughout Sudan, for the most part ordinary women, drawn 
from varied ethnic groups, socioeconomic classes, and age ranges. 
Earlier (1991, 2004) I wrote about the lives of such women, showing 
how these have changed in the last half century and also how easily 
zar beliefs and practices permeate their daily activities. Individuals 
from that account appear briefly in the pages that follow, but the 
focus is largely on those who have dominated possession activities 
in the town. 

The spirits, most accessible (at least to anthropologists) through 
the people they possess, are positioned in this study firmly in the 
context of the human world, thus enabling us to understand the 
form they assume. Locally they are all referred to as people, al-nass 
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al-zar, a rather ambiguous reference to both the spirits and the peo¬ 
ple involved with them, which reinforces this idea of a parallel world, 
one shared by many peoples in Africa.* When pressed to elaborate, 
women say vaguely that the zar are “wind” {rih), “red wind” {al-rih 
al-ahmar), invisible but constantly with us, around us. By possessing 
us, they “come down” {nazal) as guests, welcome to stay as long as 
they choose. Even as unwelcome guests, however, they cannot be 
exorcised, any more than human guests can be asked to leave before 
they are ready. Rather they are shown courtesy and generosity, their 
well-known preferences accommodated. Many of these in turn rein¬ 
force zar’s historical roots, as we see in Part IIP 

This account is written from the perspective of a sociocultural 
anthropologist. In 1979, fresh from graduate training in anthropol¬ 
ogy at Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylvania, I came to Sudan with 
my family, planning to research women’s education, a topic I knew 
a little about after teaching at the Girls’ Senior Secondary school in 
the town of Wad Medani a decade earlier. My husband was working 
for the British government’s Overseas Development Administration’s 
veterinary project in Sennar, and it was for this fortuitous reason that 
my study was originally undertaken there. Our children Alistair and 
Katie, then aged six and four respectively, accompanied us, anxious 
but excited about their new home, and baby Christopher joined them 
a couple of years later. Locally, of course, it was my identity as wife 
and mother that mattered, and women I met were very happy to help 
me become more effective in both capacities by teaching me how 
to become more like them. Since many of them had never attended 
school, my early research agenda was tweaked to include their work 
and, over time, their beliefs and practices associated with religion and 
healing. When we arrived, we expected to stay for two years. In fact, 
we lived in Sudan for six years (until 1985) and then continued to 
visit, for professional and personal reasons, for almost three decades. 

This long-term commitment is coupled with wide experi¬ 
ences throughout the country; I have lived for extended periods in 
Western Sudan (Nyala in Darfur) as well as different parts of the 
Nile area (Wad Medani and Khartoum), and have traveled in south¬ 
ern and eastern Sudan. In each of these places, spirit possession was 
impossible to ignore, and while exhibiting differences from that in 
Sennar, revealed a common understanding of the nature of zar. I 
have attended zar ceremonies in different parts of the Three Towns 
(Khartoum, Khartoum North, and Omdurman), in Western Sudan 
as well as the Blue Nile region. I have interviewed women about zar 
in rural and urban communities, in southern and western Sudan, in 
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various places throughout the Gezira region, and in Sennar. In many 
ways this makes the project more difficult and could explain why it 
has taken me so long to complete this book. Though I did not set out 
to write a book about zar, or spirit possession, it intruded into all my 
other research and, in view of its persistence, even dynamism, within 
modern Sudan, commanded my ongoing attention. 

Unlike some of my colleagues—Karen McCarthy Brown, Judy 
Rosenthal, Paul Stoller—I have not been singled out by the spirits 
as their special emissary or (as far as I know) their personal host¬ 
ess. I have hosted zar, not in my head but in my house (as described 
in Chapter 9), and am seen as having a long-term relationship with 
several spirits as well as the women who host them. Yet on reflec¬ 
tion, maybe the spirits have singled me out. This is a manuscript that 
has been difficult to complete yet impossible to leave. I have now 
known the zar for many years, and even if they do not possess my 
body, they preoccupy my mind, not allowing me to forget my obliga¬ 
tions to them and their human hosts who were so generous with their 
time and hospitality. Rosenthal’s (1998) riveting account of vodu in 
Togo resonates with those of us who undertake this type of field 
research, reminding us of the unique difficulties encountered when 
working with spirits. They are not like human informants, having 
different expectations as well as modes of expression. Referents in 
zar, as in vodu, are opaque at best; clearing briefly in one ritual, they 
are muddy in the next. Without recognizing the role of spirits, how¬ 
ever, in accommodating hardship and suffering, and in preserving the 
memories of such experiences, we miss much of zar’s rich symbolism. 
The reality of that past, like the spirits themselves, is often denied or 
forgotten in today’s world. This makes it particularly difficult to hon¬ 
orably represent the world of spirits, a worldview shared by so many, 
when the larger political consciousness, in the West no less than in 
Sudan, has determined that it is something else. 
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Note on Arabic Usage 


When an Arabic term is found in the text, usually when no ade¬ 
quate translation is available, I have attempted to make it as accessible 
as possible to the English reader. Some common words and certain 
geographical, tribal, and personal names are written in their popu¬ 
lar Anglicized form. All other terms are explained as they are intro¬ 
duced and in the glossary at the end of the volume. Local, colloquial 
variations in pronunciation and usage are preferred {bit and wad, for 
example, for the classical bint and walad). In the transliteration of 
those words, I have largely adopted the system used in Sudan Notes 
and Records, although I have not attempted to distinguish long and 
short vowels or the letter hamza (a glottal stop). The emphasis in two 
similar names, which recur throughout the text, Si tton a and Sittena, 
is underlined to make them more readily recognized, but I have not 
otherwise distinguished stressed consonants. An inverted comma (‘) 
indicates the letter ''ayn, which has no English equivalent. 

When Sudanese monetary terms (dinars, Sudanese pounds, pias¬ 
ters) are mentioned in the text, the contemporary equivalent in dollars 
is noted. The astute reader will note how this reflects the incredibly 
steep devaluation of local currency experienced in Sudan over the past 
30 years. 
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Part I 


Background 


Rajab Notebook: 27th day of Rajab, 

1422 (October 14, 2001) 

Back in Sennar for four months of fieldwork, deliberately calculated 
to include the month of Rajab,^ an important time for Sufis and zar 
adepts alike. Almost nightly, drumming can be heard from one of the 
Sufi Brotherhood houses as members forget themselves in extended dhikr 
prayers. In zar circles this is the month of thanksgiving, when human 
ties with the zar spirits are reaffirmed through ceremony and sacrifice. 
Today, 27th Rajab, is the most important day of all, associated with the 
Prophet Muhammad’s night journey. Hajja Halima the hairdresser,^ 
with whom I am living, was up early as usual, making extended morn¬ 
ing prayers before turning to household chores: sweeping the courtyard, 
scooping out the water hole. Her granddaughter brought me tea, together 
with a few homemade doughnuts (ligimat), a special karama (thanks¬ 
giving) from Halima, who she said would be fasting today. 

I have been following zar burei ceremonies for almost a month. Early 
in Rajab the leader al-Kandiyya hosted a nine-day event, her followers 
beating the drums each day from early afternoon until sundown, when the 
national curfevf decreed that all public events should end, an order only 
loosely obeyed by spirits and participants alike. During this time all the 
zar spirits were summoned in turn, and sacrifices were made to the whole 
community of spirits and to the slave spirits Bashir (Kandiyya’s main 
spirit helper) and Dasholay. Daily, up to a hundred women made their 
way out to a modest courtyard on the southern edge of the town, crowding 
into a tiny mud room when heavy rains forced us indoors, laughing at the 
antics of spirits and humans forced to wade through the mud. 

Two days after Kandiyya packed up her regalia, the leader Zakia 
beat the drums for a week in her nearby village of Kabbosh. Several 
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friends who went to that told me it was wonderful, attended by many 
guests, human and spirit. When this was finished, the leader known as 
al-Kusha started a four-day ceremony, not far from Halima’s home. 
I don’t know al-Kusha personally so was not invited, but got plenty of 
details from my old friend Najat, who was beating the drums. It was 
never a big event, for al-Kusha, another native ofKabbosh, has only a 
small following in town, and I learned that offerings to the spirits were 
also modest. 

Finally on the 21st of Rajab, two other leaders started their seven-day 
ceremonies, planned to culminate on the 27th. Only the most important 
leaders hold ceremonies on this day, an honor earned through descent 
from the senior zar line. In Sennar, this is Najat herself (assisted by her 
mother’s sister Husna), and Sittona, a neighbor ofHalima. For the past 
week I alternated between their ceremonies, attending each in turn and 
wondering where I would spend the 27th, the most important day of all. 
My difficulty has been compounded by the fact that yesterday I learned 
that Naeima, leader in tombura zar,* is also holding a thanksgiving 
today. Her sister died recently, and she told me she could not beat the 
drums while still in mourning. Pressure from both her supporters and 
the spirits themselves, however, has prevailed, and there will be some cel¬ 
ebrating at the house of tombura. Clearly spirit possession is flourishing 
in town, especially at this important time when large numbers of women 
are anxious to reaffirm their links with the spirit domain. 



Chapter 1 


Remembering Spirits and Sufis 
in Central Sudan 


'Ziar is one of the most widespread “spirit possession religions.”^ 
Found throughout the Middle East and North Africa, related to beliefs 
and practices found in West and East Africa, and variously associated 
with Muslim, Christian, and animist societies, zar is comparable to 
New World religions such as Vodu, Candomble, and Santeria? The 
term zar refers to a type of spirit, to the complex beliefs concerning 
those spirits, and to various ritual practices associated with them. Zar 
is also a form of illness and affliction, caused through possession by 
zar spirits, as well as the ritual processes for curing that disorder. The 
etymology of the term is variously thought to be derived from Arabic 
(Zwemer 1920: 228), Persian (Modarressi 1968: 150; also Frobenius 
1913), or Amharic (after Cerulli 1936; discussed in Lewis 1991, 
Kenyon 2001, Natvig 1987). To adherents, however, zarhAf, no ready 
translation, in general usage representing only itself 

Once seen by outsiders and skeptical insiders as arcane and bizarre, 
zar has defied expectations by thriving in the face of capitalism and 
modernity, education, prohibition, and ridicule alike. It continues 
to expand, even into major cities of North America (Boddy 1995) 
and Europe (where zar parties are held by Sudanese expatriates), and 
its relevance persists for people from many different backgrounds. 
Wealthy Sudanese women send gold-embossed invitations (not unlike 
wedding invitations, another innovation) to their zar ritual; one 
Khartoum leader employed a fdm star to enhance the drama of his 
ceremonies; and women living overseas return to Sudan to support 
annual zar celebrations, bringing back new practices and even spirits, 
even as political opinion in the country deems zar to be both contrary 
to Islam {baram) and backward superstition. While older adherents 
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may complain that zar is not like it was in their youth, their criticisms 
underscore the dynamism of contemporary zar. 

The very extent of beliefs like zar suggests that they have been 
around for a long time, albeit in dynamic forms. Particularly as a sys¬ 
tem of healing, zar shares similarities with institutions widespread in 
Africa and the African diaspora; it is based on certain understandings 
of misfortune, the body, and the individual in relation to its social 
and supernatural context, and it employs elaborate ritual. Scholars 
recognize that these attributes are part of a very old system, as prac¬ 
titioners over a large area hold a “more or less common theory that 
words and spirit etiologies—often expressed in song—provided the 
core working principle of a ritual of healing” (Janzen 1992: 175). 
Janzen, for example, argues that the widespread Bantu institution of 
N 0 oma may be 2,000 years old. He suggests that outside observers 
of these phenomena are usually preoccupied with “trance” and “pos¬ 
session” rather than looking at the “context, structure, history, inten¬ 
tion and change of an ancient instituted process” (1992: 176), which 
have shown resilience, flexibility, and dynamism. This present study 
aspires to build on Janzen’s observations. Other accounts of Sudanese 
zar offer insight into the symbolism of possession activities or link 
trance behavior to individual lives or to class and gender oppression, 
but there has been little attempt to analyze the context, history, or 
structure of whole groups. 

These elements are at the heart of the present study, which tackles 
some fundamental questions. What makes spirit possession activities 
like zar work, for example, and how can we understand the persis¬ 
tence of rituals over long periods? The complexity of zar is compelling 
evidence of very old roots. At present we are unable to trace its imme¬ 
diate origins back further than the early nineteenth century, but from 
the earliest accounts^ it is clear that zar practices were already wide¬ 
spread and highly elaborated at that time. How, then, do complex 
beliefs and practices come to be shared by large numbers of people 
and to serve as a valuable resource for successive generations? What 
sort of overriding organization shapes and determines those beliefs 
and practices? What form does it take, and how stable is it over time? 
On the one hand, spirit possession religions must be understood from 
the perspective of the individuals who espouse them. At the same 
time, in order to appreciate their complexity and dynamics, we need 
to unpack the underlying structure and organization, which is not 
often evident even to the most committed adept 

Since the earliest descriptions of zar, particularly from Sudan and 
its borders, links have been made between its practices, slavery, and the 
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nineteenth-century Ottoman army. Dr. Christopher B. Klunzinger 
was a German medical doctor and zoologist who, as quarantine offi¬ 
cer of the Ottoman government in the 1860s and 1870s, traveled 
widely in Upper Egypt. He left a fascinating account of life at that 
time and included a description of “Sar, a certain ginn, the pow¬ 
erful genie of sickness, who throws himself upon the women by 
preference” (Klunzinger 1878: 395). His is not the earliest known 
written account of zar, but it remains one of the richest. Klunzinger 
associated zar with “domesticated slaves of the town,” particularly 
Abyssinian female slaves, and with affliction. He also noted (1878: 
395) that the government had tried, unsuccessfully, to ban zar, sug¬ 
gesting that already by this time zar was widespread and popular, as 
well as threatening to political opinion. 

Various scholars in the twentieth century added to our knowledge 
of zar.^ Of major importance was Pamela Constantinides’ 1969-70 
study based on 32 rituals she attended in Omdurman and a village 
outside Khartoum North (1972: 170). Her history of zar has become 
the foundation for all later studies, and the detailed information she 
provides on spirits of that critical period offers an important snap¬ 
shot of beliefs and practices shortly after Sudan became independent 
from colonial rule. She also found (1972, 1991) that the nineteenth- 
century Ottoman army was pivotal in disseminating zar, suggest¬ 
ing it was a response to radical social change in Sudan following the 
Ottoman conquest of 1821, particularly in rapidly expanding urban 
areas. Suppressed under the Mahdiyya (1885-98), zar became more 
popular after British occupation, mainly because of the influx of 
Sudanese of slave descent, trained in the zar of Egypt (1972: 325). As 
first and foremost a healing cult (the term she uses), Constantinides 
argued that zar offered women moving to new urban settlements a 
wide network of relationships as well as a system for dealing with 
symptoms of physical dislocation and distress. 

Until recently most information about zar in Sudan came from 
the capital cities of Omdurman, Khartoum, and Khartoum North. 
Glimpses of Sudanese zar elsewhere were noted,'^ but little elaboration 
was provided. Some accounts were actually misleading. Trimingham 
worked in Sudan “during the war years” (1940-45) and set out to 
describe “the living religion of a particular region” (1949: v). Of zar 
he commented. 


it [zar] is certainly not indigenous to the riverain Northern Sudan for 
it is not practiced in the villages, nor do the Jezira [sic], Fun] and Blue 
Nile districts practice it. (Trimingham 1949: 174) 
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Trimingham was male, an Anglican priest, and a Christian mission¬ 
ary, all of which compounded his lack of access to accurate sources 
about zar. Many of my informants from Gezira and Blue Nile regions 
recall with nostalgia the zar they and their mothers attended there 
earlier in the century. It has certainly existed in towns such as Sennar, 
Sinja, and probably Wad Medani since at least the early years of the 
twentieth century. For zar in Sudan is predominantly about women. 
Although a few men hold high office in some zar groups and visit 
the house of zar occasionally, usually in private, the majority of zar 
adepts are women, and it is women who are regarded as the most 
knowledgeable about zar. Understandings are shared by both men 
and women in Sudan, but the way these are organized into a distinct 
system or institution (or, more misleadingly, cult) is in the hands of 
women. 

Why women are so visible and numerous in forms of “ecstatic 
religions” such as zar has been widely discussed and is often linked 
to their positions of social subordination. I. M. Lewis (1971, 1986, 
1991), with whom this approach has been associated, describes these 
religions as “deprivation cults” or “peripheral cults” (1986: 41-42), 
in which “women and other depressed categories exert mystical pres¬ 
sures on their superiors in circumstances of deprivation and frustra¬ 
tion when few other sanctions are available to them” (Lewis 1986: 
39).^ Equally significantly, however, women have historically been 
less pressured than men to adapt to powerful new ideologies, whether 
changing religious orthodoxies or the various political faiths of colo¬ 
nialism. Repeatedly, in the course of Sudanese (and zar) history, 
incursions of religious figures, colonial armies, and, more recently, 
development agents have attempted to change peoples’ ideas and 
behavior, but it was mainly men who were forced to adapt. The civil 
and military Ottoman administration of the nineteenth century, for 
example, introduced a new religious orthodoxy, political bureaucracy, 
and educational system, but the impact of these fell primarily on men. 
The reformist ideas of late-nineteenth-century Ansaar (Dervishes) 
were propagated largely through Islamic schools and mosques, from 
which women were to a great extent excluded. The British colonial 
archive from 1898 to 1956 illustrates this same point clearly. Not 
only was the colonial presence during this period overwhelmingly 
male,® but it was government policy that Muslim family organiza¬ 
tion, as the Sudan Service interpreted it, was not to be tampered 
with (Boddy 2007; Sharkey 2003). Women’s lives were obviously 
affected by the cataclysmic upheavals and periods of foreign domina¬ 
tion Sudan has long endured, particularly slavery, in which women 
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were disproportionately represented. Most women, however, were not 
pressured to espouse new forms of politico-religious correctness or 
the religious convictions of their owners, fathers, or husbands. They 
were left to observe (sometimes very closely) and, in many cases, to 
parody the new hegemonies from a quite different perspective. Ideas 
and practices concerning zar, regarded as superstitious and possibly 
subversive by successive authorities, thus fell largely into women’s 
hands (if they were not already there) and over time have given rise to 
alternative versions of past and present verities. 

A recent study reinforced connections between ex-slaves, the mili¬ 
tary, and spirit possession. In the early 1990s, G. P. Makris carried 
out fieldwork in Omdurman on tombura zar, a lesser known and less 
popular form of zar, but one which continues to flourish, in Sennar 
perhaps more than in Omdurman. Describing tombura and burei as 
the two surviving groups of the “zar cult complex,”’ he presents tom¬ 
bura as “an expression of an old Sudani subaltern counter-discourse” 
(2000: 136), “a corporate organization led by a handful of men of 
slave descent, who were soldiers of the Turco-Egyptian and Mahdist 
jihadiyyas’’’^^ (2000:103). His focus is on the processes through which 
groups of subalterns, specifically these ex-slaves and their descendants, 
articulate a positive self-identity in terms of a counterhegemonic dis¬ 
course: Islam (Makris 2000: I). Working with elderly, mostly male 
tombura leaders (known as sanjak, sanajik) in Omdurman, Makris 
gives fascinating insight into the contemporary dynamics and history 
of several zar tombura groups. These offer important counterpoints 
to what I learned from the Malakiyya of Sennar. 

In rural Sudan, on the other hand, neither links to slavery nor 
indeed leadership in zar appear to have the same significance. Janice 
Boddy’s (1989) account, based on field research from the 1970s 
and early 1980s in Hofriyat (pseudonym), a small village north of 
Shendi, provides vivid ethnographic insight into zar burei^^ beliefs 
and activities there. She grounds them firmly in the context of wom¬ 
en’s lives, finding that almost half the village women “succumbed 
to the affliction” of zar after marriage (1989: 138, 166). Her study 
links possession with reproduction and particularly with the act of 
female circumcision,^^ arguing that both practices speak to the “focal 
value” in Hofriyat of human fertility (1989: 49). Boddy’s work vividly 
reinforces the multivocality, diversity, and creativity inherent in the 
practice and “poetics” of possession, but the association of possession 
with reproduction she found in Hofriyat was not reflected in accounts 
I was given. Moreover, in Hofriyat the power of the past does not 
appear to shape zar in the same way that it does in places such as 
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Sennar, where knowledge of what went before, imparted by the spirits 
and interpreted by their chosen leaders, is decisive in terms of direct¬ 
ing zar ritual and understanding. In these urban areas the influence 
and authority of leadership have created a rather different expression 
of possession. Boddy herself (1989: 163, citing Constantinides and 
Barclay) was aware of the contrast between urban and rural posses¬ 
sion activities, noting, 

in the larger towns and cities of Sudan the zar is an organized cult, 
composed of a number of independent coteries. Structurally, these 
appear to be feminine counterparts of Islamic fraternities like the 
Qadriya and Khatmiya [sic]. 

The present study is an elaboration of one of those independent cote¬ 
ries. It examines how such a group emerges, how it develops over 
time, and how it relates to other similar groups in the region. In 
short, it considers the form of spirit possession ritual in one particular 
time and place, mindful of the fact that it is also linked to possession 
beliefs and practices over a much wider area. In this analysis from 
Sennar, leadership is of paramount importance and highly elaborated. 
In addition, in the zar rituals of Sennar, as in Omdurman (Makris 
2000) and Khartoum (Constantinides 1972), the influence of Sufi 
beliefs and practices remains strong.^'*' 

This account expands on earlier studies. Building on Constan- 
tinides’s research from the 1960s, it carries the broader history of 
zar forward another generation or more. Drawing on Boddy’s village 
study, it looks at zar in a larger context. Village rituals are fairly short 
and unelaborated, while in Sennar I was able to attend the whole 
range of events, from simple consultancies with leaders to complex 
ceremonies. Furthermore, the length of my study has enabled me to 
appreciate the richness of the total picture, particularly the comple¬ 
mentarity of related houses of zar, as they support each other and as 
they begin to distinguish themselves from their common base. Zar 
in Sennar remains a template of life associated with the ranks of the 
Ottoman army, and both ritual and spirits can be directly correlated 
with that period. This template, however, not only was imprinted 
on much older beliefs and practices, but also provides various new 
possibilities to each generation of adepts. Unlike the zar tombura 
described by Makris (2000), it does not inscribe a single identity, pos¬ 
itive or otherwise, on its members. My data does not suggest that zar 
in Sennar, either burei or tombura, is an articulation of an alternative, 
non-Arab identity or an attempt to rewrite slave identity in a positive 
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way. Rather I argue that zar acts as a mnemonic version of past events 
and memories in which subaltern statuses become merged with pow¬ 
erful spirits, forging relationships based on well-defined obligations 
and ongoing contractual understandings. In terms of identity, zar 
offers each adept a range of possibilities. These are constantly being 
reshaped according to local context (the experiences of leadership, 
resources of the group, the adept’s own evolving situation) and the 
larger religio-political environment. In Sennar burei zar, a woman 
may be possessed by/host to a lofty Egyptian intellectual one day and 
an Ethiopian concubine the next. She may experience the range of 
social and spiritual ranks that possession offers—and yet a few years 
later, her possession experiences may be quite different. 

As a text, zar is dense, recalling people and events that women 
today remember imperfectly at best. It is full of clues that weave past 
into present in intricate ways—sometimes significant, sometimes 
frivolous. At the same time, in zar the present continues to shape the 
past, just as surely as in any historical record. Over time what super¬ 
ficially appear to be changes in fashions emerge, as certain spirits and 
practices become popular at the expense of earlier favorites. More 
profoundly, it becomes clear that politico-religious changes reveal 
new patterns in the historical discourse of zar. This, in itself, is con¬ 
stant but open to various interpretations and emphases. 

My main focus is on zar burei, though several forms of zar are 
recalled from the late nineteenth century, particularly tombura, nug- 
ara, and burei. Only two have persisted in Sudan: zar burei and zar 
tombura, much changed over the course of the century. Here it is 
sufficient to note that both are based on beliefs and practices associ¬ 
ated with the same type of zar, or “red spirit,” but qualitatively, indi¬ 
vidual spirits and the details of ritual vary between the two.^^ Equally 
important, zar burei and tombura have helped shape each other, and 
they continue to do so in significant and personal ways.^'’ 

Today zar attracts women from diverse backgrounds, flourishing 
in the ethnically mixed neighborhoods of expanding towns such 
as Sennar, where it is fed from traditions and knowledge brought 
by village women as well as informed by the larger sociopolitical 
context. In the 1990s we learned through letters from Sudan of the 
banning of zar activities by the National Islamic Front (NIF) gov¬ 
ernment, which seized power in 1989. When I returned to Sennar 
in 2000, therefore, I was not sure if I would still find it. In fact it 
was practiced openly, and in 2001 I spent several months in the 
town, including Rajab, when I attended most of the annual zar 
thanksgiving ceremonies. These were larger and more popular than 
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I remembered from two decades earlier, and once more apparently 
freely observed. 

Like many spirit possession religions in Africa, zar is essentially 
about encounters with others.Kramer suggests that such phenom¬ 
ena teach us something about the everyday experience of living with 
difference. What we are seeing in the dramatic ceremonials and infor¬ 
mal rituals of possession “is not the power of the powerful or the 
men’s dominion, but rather the whole spectacle of life with all its 
contradictions and problems” (Kramer 1993: 114-15). Zar offers a 
window into the lived experience of various forms of domination, be 
it slavery, colonialism, or patriarchy, but in ways that do not espouse 
any tacit form of correctness or submission. Rather in zar the slave, 
holy man, and sultan are viewed through similar lenses, and there 
is no way to anticipate which will be accorded the greater respect or 
welcome. Like the spirits of sub-Saharan Africa described by Kramer 
(1993), zar spirits have distinctly foreign origins, reflecting the historic 
consciousness and experiences of local communities. As 1 describe in 
Parts 111 and IV, they represent the succession of strangers who have 
occupied or “possessed”—through conquest, conversion, captivity, 
or colonialism—the region now known as Sudan. What becomes 
clear, through the embodied discourse of zar, is that such encoun¬ 
ters were all experienced through disorder. This is, in turn, how a 
woman invariably talks of her initial experience/encounter with zar 
spirits. She becomes ill—but with an illness/disorder that does not 
respond to any known curing system. This may well be because it is a 
new kind of disorder, perhaps a problem related to the fast-changing 
global society in which the patient finds herself embroiled and for 
which there are no ready remedies. Zar offers a solution, enabling 
the patient to bring the disorder back to the Other. By allowing the 
spirits to take over her body and sometimes be active through her, 
she can appropriate the otherness that first led to her disorder. These 
points are elaborated in Part IV, in which contemporary ritual activity 
is explored. 

As we learn from other possession practices, resolution in zar is 
reached through a bargaining process, a contract with the spirits 
themselves. This is describedparticularly vividly in Rosenthal’s (1998) 
account of vodu in Togo, in which the spirits of former slaves con¬ 
tinue to possess the descendants of former slave owners, remembering 
an ongoing “sacred debt” and set of mutual obligations that continue 
to shape present relationships (Rosenthal 1998: 236). Possessing 
spirits in Sennar zar represent both the powerful and the subordi¬ 
nate, but the woman who agrees to deal with them invariably does 
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SO reluctantly, for such an action defies hegemonic orthodoxy and 
moralityd^ Contracts with zar are made both individually and collec¬ 
tively, and negotiations remain open-ended, which helps explain zar’s 
resilience in rapidly changing but ever-challenging contexts: debts are 
never fully paid off 

Thirty years ago in Sennar, negotiations with the panoply of zar 
spirits, the community of zar {al-Jama’a), were made only by zar 
leaders, but this was beginning to change. One (burei) spirit, the 
slave/servant {khadem) Bashir, was becoming increasingly popular as 
a means of contacting the more powerful spirits. Today negotiations 
with the so-called Big spirits are transacted largely through such lowly 
spirits, notably Bashir and his siblings, Dasholay and Luliyya. They 
interact directly with zar adepts and relay messages between power¬ 
ful spirits and their human hosts, thus serving as doorkeepers to the 
wider zar domain. Their visits have replaced more expensive formal 
rituals in Sennar zar, for reasons that are in part economic but also 
reflect major accommodations within zar itself to social and religious 
changes transforming Sudanese society. 

Containing the Spirits: The Box (al-ilba) of Zar 

Zar has existed in Sennar since at least the turn of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, when it was brought there by Malakiyya settlers (described in 
Part II). Information is scanty for the early years, but there is a unique 
record of zar in the town spanning almost a century, which reinforces 
the importance of leadership in shaping zar beliefs and rituals. Zar 
possession is largely inherited. The powers and paraphernalia of each 
leader are handed on from one generation to the next by means of its 
tin box, al-ilba (Kenyon I99Ib).^^ This Box serves as a mnemonic 
device that aids and reinforces other historical sources, primarily oral 
accounts supplemented by documentary evidence. It is also key to 
understanding the structure and dynamics of zar itself 

Zar leaders and followers all emphasize the tremendous variety of 
traditions, beliefs, and rituals in zar, linked to the particular leader 
of a group. The holder of this position, in burei and tombura, is 
locally referred to as al-umiyya,^^ though women recognize that 
elsewhere in Sudan she is called al-shaikha (masc. al-Shaikh). She 
derives her powers and knowledge from her Box, which she has 
inherited from an older relative or acquired by apprenticeship from 
another umiyya. Each Box has its own history, elaborated contents, 
and intangible assets, many of which are known only to the leader. 
Both literally and figuratively, the Box (al-‘ilba) encapsulates a set 
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of beliefs. A sturdy, utilitarian, and very familiar object, it is cheap 
to buy, found in any market, and used for a variety of purposes in 
Sudanese homes, where it is particularly associated with women’s 
possessions, al-idda. Firm and waterproof, solid and reliable, it can 
be locked and easily stored away. We had several in our house, used 
for holding camping materials, veterinary equipment, and children’s 
toys. The zar Box of the umiyya is outwardly no different, but stored 
inside are vital paraphernalia (also known as al-'idda): the incenses 
by which the zar spirits are summoned, together with incense pots 
and other valuable pieces of zar equipment. The Box contains the 
means to contact and control zar spirits and symbolizes the identity, 
power, and knowledge associated with a particular leader. When 
the Box is ritually opened—and this can be done only by the leader 
who “owns” it—then zar spirits are released or summoned. The 
image is not unlike that of the genie and bottle, but in the case of 
the zar Box, the objects of the summons are contained physically in 
a very secure container. No two Boxes are alike, even when derived 
from the same source, as the careers of Zainab’s various successors 
illustrate. This allows for great variation in terms of zar belief and 
ritual, some due to the Box and much encouraged by individual 
interpretation of the Box. 

Looking at zar from the perspective of the Box highlights several 
important features. The variety of beliefs in zar is very real; no one is 
exclusively right or wrong, because each Box embodies somewhat dif¬ 
ferent forms of knowledge, which are always changing. In addition, 
the mechanics of change in zar become clear. Moreover, without the 
Box there is no zar organization. The Box epitomizes the group, spir¬ 
its and humans, who are attached to its owner and thus to the Box 
itself. This is not to say that the Box is zar, but rather that the Box 
provides the definition of zar in a particular context. Zar spirits may 
afflict an individual, but until she has been examined by an umiyya 
through the ceremony known as Opening the Box, {fatH al-ilba) 
those spirits have no explanation, no definition, and no means of 
communication. 

People who work closely with an umiyya and are beginning to 
build up their own powers in zar do so by acquiring their own Box. 
This is smaller and less impressive than that of the leader: just a couple 
of jars of incense at first, perhaps stored in a cardboard box. As more 
knowledge is acquired, the contents and type of container become 
more secure to accommodate all the ‘idda she acquires, accessories 
for the spirits. After completing all the ritual training necessary to 
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Image 1.1 Coffee with Dasholay, ‘ilba in the background (2004) 


become a leader, a woman further acquires, by natural or supernatu¬ 
ral means, the large Box, ‘ilba kabira, necessary to exhibit and safe¬ 
guard her power and authority. In addition, the Box embodies the 
history of her particular zar group. 

In metaphysical terms, zar can be confusing.An intensely per¬ 
sonal set of institutions and beliefs, zar for adepts is not a philosophy 
but rather a community (or Box) of interdependent, familiar people 
and spirits. Through their experience and descent in zar they have 
a shared past and a proven means of dealing with the present and 
future, in the reciprocal obligations and ongoing trust such links 
create. The variety of interpretations about zar I collected is not due 
entirely to the flexibility of the Box. It is also because profound con¬ 
sideration of the nature of zar is not significant.^^ For participants, 
zar simply are. As I asked about the details of various zar identi¬ 
ties, I came to realize that the questions themselves, rather than 
the answers, were problematic, raising matters either irrelevant or 
impossible to answer. It was often gently suggested that I ask these 
questions of the leaders. However, the umiyyas’ understanding was 
more embodied than intellectual; they either went into trance in 
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response to my questions or could not put their knowledge into 
words. For them zar, the red wind, is all around. An actual home, 
for example, is immaterial, but for the sake of politeness, various 
answers might be suggested. 

This is not to say that abstraction in zar is unimportant or that 
there is no agreement about core beliefs. Concepts and symbols of 
spirits are the core of zar. Its existence, however, is not a matter of 
conjecture; purported mention in the Quran is validation of the spir¬ 
its’ existence. It is their meaning and purposes that need interpreta¬ 
tion, and that is why, in terms of the local exegesis, the umiyya and 
her Box are so significant. 

Zar, Islam, and Sufism 

In terms of the larger frame, zar in Sennar remains part of the larger 
Islamic community, regardless of present Islamist claims to the con¬ 
trary. Contemporary Sennar is predominantly Muslim; zar is part of a 
way of life, one that is measured in terms of the Islamic calendar and 
Muslim values. Ongoing contact between Islam and zar has helped 
shape the content of zar ritual as well as rationalized its belief To 
devotees in Sennar, zar is part of the all-encompassing Islamic mes¬ 
sage, and much in the belief and ritual is directly related to popular 
Sufi ideas. 

The initial spread of Islam in this region owed its impetus to 
Sufi holy men, who came from the Islamic heartland (Egypt, Hijaz, 
Yemen) in the sixteenth century (Karrar 1992: 14-15, McHugh 
1994, Warburg 2003). Spaulding^^ suggests that tombura zar is 
“probably at present the best documented surviving example of 
[this] older tradition of Sudanese vernacular Islam.” In fact, the 
acephalous organization of this first wave of Sufi orders is closer to 
the practice of zar burei than tombura, which has an internal group 
hierarchy as well as a loose “national” organization. Burei groups 
(Boxes) throughout Sudan, on the other hand, remain independent 
and autonomous, linked by descent to a founding “grandmother” 
(Haboba) or “house-post” (al-shibba), and collaterally to a few other 
related descendants, but with no overarching hierarchy.^^ At the 
same time, key events in the popular Sufi calendar are celebrated 
widely in zar, both burei and tombura. Rajab is the month of zar 
thanksgivings throughout the country, and the 27th day of Rajab, 
regarded by many Sufi as the authentic date of al-Mtraj, the night 
journey and ascension of the Prophet Muhammad, is the culmina¬ 
tion of thanksgiving events in zar. Important zar spirits in Sennar, 
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notably Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qadr al-Jilani, Shaikh Ahmad al-Badawi, 
and “our own Haj Ibrahim,” as Zainab’s daughter-indaw fondly 
referred to him, all are grounded firmly in early Sufi developments. 
They are particularly reinforced in the inauguration ceremony of a 
new zar leader (described in Chapter 9), when she is girded with the 
sash of her linear ancestor, in ways that link her to a Sufi father no 
less than a zar mother. 

Sufi tradition remains strong in the Blue Nile region, imprinted 
on the landscape with egg-shaped tombs recalling the lives of early 
saints. Preeminent sixteenth-century holy men included the Awlad 
Jabir, four sons of Jabir, who remain a presence in Sennar’s zar pan¬ 
oply. The most learned of his sons was Ibrahim al-Bulad, to whom 
I assume Zainab’s daughter-in-law was referring above.Not long 
afterward^* the first Sufi path {al-tariqa), the Qadriyya, was intro¬ 
duced into Funj country. This was named after Abd al-Qadr al- 
Jilani,who is remembered as one of the four “poles” {qutb) of the 
Sufi, sultan al-awliya, ruler of the saints (Karrar 1992: 21). He is 
accorded precedence in all known panoplies of zar spirits in Sudan. 
Another early Sufi, Ahmad al-Badawi (II99-I276), considered the 
greatest saint in Egypt, is also remembered as one of the four qutb, 
“a deliverer from all troubles” (Gibb and Kramers 2001: 22-23).^* 
This first phase of Islam, what Spaulding (2000) referred to as 
the pre-Sufi period, was characterized by autonomous groups of 
students clustered around their Sufi teacher, each with its own par¬ 
ticular chain of spiritual authority (silsila) linking it to its founder 
(Karrar 1992: 125). There was no overriding hierarchy of orga¬ 
nization of Sufi teachers, no wealthy corporations of leadership. 
Rather, 

[t]he object of the Sufi way is to merge one’s will in the Will of God, to 
reflect the divine attributes and virtues embodied in the ninety-nine 
names of God, and to gain insight into the inner essence, the hidden 
mystery of the Qur’an... Detachment and asceticism or abstinence 
was [«c] the qualities most cultivated bj' the early mystics in Islam. 
(McHugh 1994: 61-62) 

Mysticism, trance, sublimation of self in the Divine, indeed Sufism 
generally, have long been valued in Sudanese Islam and, as we shall 
see, underlie norms and practices shaping zar. 

The Ottoman invasion of Sudan in 1821 (discussed in Part II) 
marked a change in Sudanese Islam, though one that had been 
slowly developing (Warburg 2003). Under Ottoman rule {Turkiyya, 
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1821-85), the region was exposed to the orthodoxy of the wider 
Islamic world, particularly the Salafiyya or Wahhabiyya reforms of 
the Hijaz. New centralized Sufi orders such as the Sammaniyya and 
Khatmiyya reached Sudan, consciously missionary in spirit, with 
a more hierarchical structure and different grades of novices and 
offices quite distinct from the egalitarian Qadriyya and Ahmadiyya 
(Karrar 1992: 125-27).^’ At the same time, they were less flexible in 
their attitude to pre-lslamic traditions, such as saint worship or zar. 

Nonetheless, traditions of Sufi mystical devotion continued to 
dominate the Sudanese religious landscape (Karrar 1992: 133; 
McHugh 1994). Between 1881 and 1885, the Turkiyya was over¬ 
thrown by a religious revolution led by Muhammad Ahmad, who had 
himself been a Sufi leader before manifesting himself as al-Mahdi, 
the divinely guided one (Karrar 1992: 4), and establishing a theo¬ 
cratic government in Sudan. Though Sufi orders and zar alike were 
officially suppressed during the Mahdiyya, Sufi ideology remained 
strong (Warburg 2003: 30-49). Older women in Sennar even recalled 
attending zar rituals at that time, though officially they were banned 
(Constantinides 1991: 96-97; Trimingham 1949). 

Contemporary Sennar remains an active center of Sufi orders. The 
Prophet’s birthday {al-Mulid), for example, is an important celebration, 
and when 1 attended in the early 1980s, 19 different orders participated 
by performing their dhikr (“remembrance”) or madiiH (praise songs), 
with the Qadriyya, Sammaniyya, Khatmiyya, and Tijanniyya still the 
largest groups. Each has a different way of performing the dhikr, spe¬ 
cial prayers in which adepts collectively remember the name of God and 
seek Oneness with Him. When an adept falls into trance during dhikr, 
this is thought to bring the presence of God into the group, an act of 
possession regarded as empowering by society as a whole. 

Holy men in Sudan are referred to as Shaikh or Faki (pi. Shyukh 
fuqara)}'^ Many inherit their powers through family lines, and 
the same sort of religious leadership and services have been offered 
by certain families for generations. Traditionally, the source of their 
leadership has not necessarily been in the goodness of their lives or 
in their knowledge of the Holy Quran; it is because they are believed 
to possess special supernatural power, baraka, which enables them 
to work miracles and cure all ills. This is often thought to be inher¬ 
ited “in the blood” (Salomon n.d.), a belief reinforcing the spiri¬ 
tual elitism of certain families. Baraka is a term heard frequently in 
Sennar: as greeting, exclamation, or reassurance. Loosely translated 
as “blessing,” it carries a multitude of religio-cultural meanings. 
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depending on context. Like mana and other wonder-working 
forces, baraka is basically a pre-Islamic, animist concept, but as a 
blessing from God it has become a foundation of Islamic practice. 
Some people are simply blessed with more baraka than others. The 
possession of significant baraka can be arbitrary, awareness of which 
is often made manifest in a dream. Baraka can be acquired through 
observance of Islamic traditions or inherited (though not necessarily 
in the direct line). It is associated with beings, specific places, things 
and acts, certain foods, animals, plants, events, words, and gestures. 
For the devout Muslim, the ultimate bestowal of baraka is God’s 
alone to give (Clancy-Smith 1995: 199). Contact with a person, 
place, or object already possessing strong baraka can transmit some 
of this power to a believer. 

One of the most visible manifestations of baraka is the ability to 
perform miracles, karamat{sm^. karama), a term used more generally 
to mean any exhibition by God of his generosity, favor, protection, or 
help (Gibb and Kramers 2001: 216). In Sennar, karama expresses the 
concept of “thanksgiving,” a way of showing generosity toward oth¬ 
ers, to share one’s good fortune in everyday situations.Karamat are 
offered in zar to the spirits and to the house of zar itself. 

Sufi holy men, shaikh and faki, are sought out by women and men 
for help with social and physical problems, often the first option in 
dealing with a disorder. The type of treatment they offer, “Islamic 
Medicine,”^^ is a form of healing based on the Quran, said to have 
been practiced by the Prophet Muhammad. Many holy men seek 
the solution by a process known as “Opening the Book [Quran],” 
FatH al-Kitab. This can range from a direct answer to the problem, 
posited on the open page, to a cure known as mihayya, whereby he 
copies with special ink a verse from the page onto a wooden tablet 
(lawh), washes this into a bowl, and gives the solution to the patient 
to drink—a cure in which the word of God is literally consumed by 
the patient. The holy man may also copy a verse onto paper, wrap 
this in a leather hijab (amulet), and give it to the patient to wear, 
another means of assimilating God’s words directly onto the body. 
Embodied understanding is integral to the Sufi way of knowing. 

Sufi brotherhoods were traditionally male organizations. While 
they are responsible for much of the religious activity in Sudan, women 
were largely excluded from their ritual activities.Furthermore, while 
there are many holy men in the Blue Nile region, comparable women 
(whether they are called holy women or not) are rare.^'*^ Several writers 
have argued that zar represents, at least in part, a religious experience 
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for women that compensates for their exclusion from Islamic, more 
specifically Sufi, activities. 

Today the profile of Sudanese Islam is changing. On the one hand, 
there is a revived interest in Sufism, popularized and modernized by 
such charismatic leaders as the late Sammaniyya Shaikh al-Burai. His 
television performances and website, popular cassettes of music and 
sermons, as well as his public prayers and weekly meetings, attracted 
the devotion of large numbers of young Sudanese Muslims. Sufism, 
a “knowledge of hearts and not of the lines of texts,” as Salomon 
(n.d.: 4) was told, remains deeply embedded in local Sudanese com¬ 
munities, a kind of “unmarked category” for many people. On the 
other hand, fundamentalist beliefs of political Islam (Islamism) have 
now dominated the political and social landscape of Sudan for more 
than two decades. Conservative, reformist influences have shaped 
Sudanese Islam since Ottoman times, but in the mid-twentieth cen¬ 
tury a small but radical Muslim Brotherhood movement came from 
Egypt, determined to enforce an Islamic constitution. Initially too 
weak to do so, they were reconstituted, after the imposition of Shari'a 
law in 1983, as the National Islamic Front (NIF). Since 1998, as 
the National Congress, this supports the dominant political ideology 
in Sudan (Warburg 2003: 144-47). At the same time, the Wahhabi 
form of Islam practiced in Saudi Arabia has been making inroads into 
the beliefs and practices of ordinary Sudanese. Expanding economic 
opportunities have consolidated links between Sudan and Saudi 
Arabia; many Sudanese find employment in the Kingdom, and even 
more make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Improved educational opportu¬ 
nities and increasing literacy, together with the military coup of 1989, 
which led to almost two decades of Islamist rule, have impacted soci¬ 
ety as a whole, creating a greater awareness of global Islam. Political 
Islam has become the measure of religious correctness, reinforced 
by the increasingly powerful influence of Sudanese working over¬ 
seas and recognition of the global authority of the Salafi/Wahhabi 
understanding of Islam. Yet the national grief in February 2005 at 
the death of Shaikh al-Bura‘i attests to the ongoing vitality of Sufism 
in Sudan. Mourning extended across the political spectrum, suggest¬ 
ing that Sufism and conservative Islam continue to coexist, at least 
informally, in what remains a uniquely Sudanese configuration of 
Islam (Salomon, personal communication 2011). 

Some writers, notably Masquelier (2001), have documented the 
tension between spirit possession and political Islam in North Africa. 
In Sennar zar, the real tension remains with Sufism. While Islamism 
has posed distinct challenges in the last two decades, in terms of the 
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larger Islamic landscape Sennar zar remains part of popular Islam. 
The two complement each other in significant ways. While the holy 
man is unable to treat zar disorders, for example, he recognizes them 
as having been caused by what he calls red wind, al-rih al-ahmar, 
and refers clients accordingly to zar. For their part, leaders in zar 
formally acknowledge the primacy of Darawish (Sufi) spirits in ritual 
events, particularly Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qadr al-Jilani. Today, when the 
call to prayer is heard from the mosque, drumming in zar ritual is 
halted,^*’ sending back the spirits while women, as themselves, may 
pray (something not always done in the 1980s). During the holy 
month of fasting, there is no zar consultation or access to the spirits, 
except for those in desperate need who can consult a non-Muslim 
zar spirit on the I5th day of Ramadan. We return to these points in 
Parts II and IV. 

Finally, in the last 25 years Christians from what is now South 
Sudan have sought refuge in northern Sudan from the civil wars in 
the south and west, and have settled in the larger urban areas. By 
2004 four distinct churches in Sennar catered to these migrants and 
refugees. While the newcomers work alongside their Muslim neigh¬ 
bors, they remain socially and culturally separate. This is not to say 
that zar is found only among Muslim communities, which it emphati¬ 
cally is not. However, this present study is of zar in the larger Muslim 
context of Sennar, where it is closely linked to the history of the town 
itself. In years to come the presence of these new “strangers” may well 
be represented in the embodied memories that are zar. This simply 
has not yet happened. 

History, Memory, and Slavery 

In 1983 Grandmother Khadiga gave me a quick lesson in Sudanese 
history. Illiterate but more aware of her past than most, she listed the 
various forms of dominion the region has experienced: 

A long time ago, the Green (Black) sultanate was all round here. Then 
the Turks came and took over and threw out the Funj. The Funj left. 
The Mahdiyya, our relatives, came next. Our fathers were Ansaar, fol¬ 
lowers of the Mahdi, and we were in the Hijra. The Turks were killed 
by the Ansaar but then... the English government came and killed the 
Ansaar, they caught our fathers and put them in the army, the English 
army. 


In her account the various stages of historical invasion and change 
are compressed into a level, uniform understanding of the past. 
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Permeating Khadiga’s summary is a sense of the randomness of suc¬ 
cessive invasions, the inexorability of change and of destruction, at 
the behest of often unknown foreign powers whose interests are only 
vaguely understood. Invaders come, invaders go: in her account Funj, 
Turks, Ansaar, and English are rolled into one generalized tumultu¬ 
ous past. Shaw (2002: 12-15) discusses this type of “historical var¬ 
iegation,” texts that are “profoundly historical without being either 
discursive narratives about the past or utterances whose significance 
is limited to the politics of the present.” Such memories may combine 
events and processes from different historical moments, “condensed 
memories” with “chronological heterogeneity.” Describing the mem¬ 
ories of Temme diviners, Shaw added. 

Thus in Sierra Leone experiences of postcolonial processes—including 
the rebel war—may be layered with memories of the Atlantic slave 
trade as well as those of the colonial legitimate trade that replaced 
it, thereby movinyy memory both forward and backward in time, [my 
italics] 

Similar processes are at work in Sudanese zar. The very relevance of 
zar beliefs and rituals today lies partly in the ease with which they 
address contemporary concerns without actually naming them: civil 
war and conscription, rampant inflation and concomitant poverty, 
migration and family dissolution, global pressures and increased 
expectations. In zar these become grounded in spirits and practices 
that simultaneously evoke memories of life (and death) under colonial 
Ottoman or British rule, of beloved Sufi holy men, wild Arab war¬ 
riors, or intimidating Black slaves. The categories of spirits, though 
grounded in a specific historical moment, do not refer to single peri¬ 
ods of the Sudanese past but rather incorporate different levels of 
memory and the past, stretching into the present. This is what sev¬ 
eral writers^^ referred to as “palimpsest memories,” describing similar 
processes elsewhere in Africa in which events from different historical 
moments are compressed into a single memory. 

Only gradually did I realize that slavery remains the defining trope 
of zar, no less than the Malakiyya, in Sennar. In the Box of Zainab, 
the slave condition is implicit in much of the ritual performance and 
song, some of which is now described as rutana, the term for old, 
unknown languages. This is overlaid with other, more recent mem¬ 
ories. Yet while Zainab’s Box becomes diluted with experiences of 
her successors, the slave experience continues to shape the form of 
the beliefs and rituals, as well as the deals demanded by spirits of 
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human hosts. These demands continue to make sense in the challeng¬ 
ing environment of a contemporary Sudanese town, even as they are 
grounded in violent experiences from other times and places. 

Less well-known than the Atlantic trade, the Nile slave trade 
was older, possibly dating back to Pharaonic times, and Sennar was 
an important crossroads. The powerful Funj Empire (1504-1821) 
depended on both trade in human beings and a slave army (Spaulding 
1982, 1985; also Johnson 1988, 1989). After the Ottoman invasion 
of 1821, slave trading in Sudan increased rapidly and, despite the 
Ottoman ban on trading in 1854, slavery persisted there well into the 
twentieth century. The impact of this has been worldwide, facilitating 
the enormous economic global transformations of recent centuries. 
Yet very little is known about the slave experience, particularly of 
women.Their voices were rarely heard, even though they employed 
a unique medium: spirit possession. Unfortunately, this was never 
taken seriously by outsiders.^^ 

Hard to decipher, the rituals of zar at least open a window of “dra¬ 
matized history” (Constantinides 1972) into nineteenth-century 
subaltern life, woven into more recent episodes of Sudan’s past. As 
a malleable form of social memory (Sharp 1995), this past remains 
imperfect in zar, open to reinterpretation. Lambek (1996: 243) 
explains, 

[Spirits] are thus “living history” in a strong sense; they bring forward 
and force people to acknowledge the commitments of and to the past. 
The past is never complete^ over; it continues to shape the present, 
even as it is distinct from it, and at the same time it is available to 
be addressed by the present. Conversely, remembering entails engage¬ 
ment with the past. 

Zar recalls not simply a local past, for it suggests a level of meaning 
understood only in reference to outsiders who exerted control over 
local lives and, in zar ritual, continue to be embodied in local bodies. 
When women become those possessing others, they learn something 
of the difference and power found in other cultures as well as in their 
shared past, refracted through the often disconcerting gaze of zar. 

This dramatized history is oblique at best, but it does throw 
light on a phase of history otherwise little known. This is tentatively 
unpacked in Part II. When zar spirits actively come down in formal 
ceremonies (described in Part IV), there is a tension in the atmo¬ 
sphere that charges participants and spirits alike, and that is shared 
by all those touched by the event: onlookers, neighbors, and friends. 
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Highly sensory performances, reinforced by heady incenses, pound¬ 
ing drumbeats, color, and costume, they evoke distant memories 
while at the same time drawing participants and observers into the 
drama of the present. And at such times, anything can happen. The 
role of the leader is to keep the spirits in line, but even her powers 
can be challenged by certain capricious individuals. Zar rituals are 
frequently characterized by squabbling among human participants, 
attributed to the power of the spirits who, if displeased, do not hesi¬ 
tate to meddle in human affairs. Anticipation of such interference 
only adds to the tension. 

Links between spirit possession, power, and history have been 
widely explored,^** though questions remain. How, for example, does 
what seems to outsiders an arcane set of beliefs and practices come 
to embody, literally and figuratively, the cultural history of a people? 
How can large numbers of women from very different backgrounds 
share similar ideas about a spirit domain and their own past, and come 
together to celebrate them? How is this memory shared and passed on 
to subsequent generations? Karen McCarthy Brown addresses such 
questions in her fine account of Haitian vodu, as the genealogy and 
lived history of the family of vodu priestess Mama Lola becomes the 
template for rituals now practiced in New York City. These are also 
some of the questions addressed in Part H. Through the fate of its 
political history, Sennar has been closely involved with the history 
of spirit possession in Sudan, and in that sense it provides a fruitful 
case study for learning more about the history and organization of 
this particular form of possession beliefs. This history also shows that 
powers in zar are neither inevitable nor absolute. Not all Malakiyya 
are involved in zar or even want to “know” the spirits. Furthermore, 
many other human and spirit presences are jostling to impact the 
course of this particular history, and as we shall see, some are clearly 
lying in wait to affect future developments. 

In the nearly half century I have known it, Sennar has changed dra¬ 
matically. The town has almost trebled in size, and its residents, many 
poor rural migrants, have prospered beyond their wildest dreams; 
their children are being educated in the expectation that they will 
become tomorrow’s doctors, dentists, pharmacists, engineers, busi¬ 
nessmen, civil servants, and teachers; and they are acquiring some of 
the consumer wealth increasingly regarded as indispensable. Many 
of these advantages have been bought by citizens of Sennar leav¬ 
ing home, often temporarily, to work outside the country—in other 
parts of the Muslim world, in Europe, or in America. Through these 
links even those left home become familiar with the strangeness and 
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opportunities in other ways of life. For many women, this comes as 
no surprise. They and their mothers have been on intimate terms with 
foreigners for generations, living with them more closely than their 
expatriate children now experience. The spirit world of zar, a parallel 
world (after Boddy 1989) to that of humans, offers adepts insight into 
the ways of others who have come to this region as well as into their 
own past. Through the unique mimesis offered by spirit possession, 
they gain insight into both foreigners and their own cultural and 
political history. 

For our purposes, as we unpack the early years of both zar and the 
town of Sennar, what becomes significant is what people choose to 
reveal about those times. In the end, what is recalled often uncovers 
more about their past, or at least about which past matters, than what 
is omitted. What is clear is that the history of the town is articulated 
closely with the beginnings of zar spirit possession in Sennar. These 
are considered in Part II. While we consider later changes in the town 
and bring the story of zar up to the present, our focus is on origins, 
for that was when the shape of both modern Sennar and Sennar zar 
emerged. 



Part II 


The House of Zainab: Slavery, 
Colonialism, and Islamism in 
Historical Perspective 


The one who brought zar to Sennar is our grandmother Zainab, mother 
of Muhammad. She brought it from Egypt, the Istanbul Box... It is 
our inheritance, linking us with our ancestors. At the end we all come 
together as the daughters ofRabha and the daughters of Fatima. Our 
grandmother Zainab is the one who spread zar in Sennar... all of them 
got their Boxes from Zainab, the mother of Muhammad. Even the new 
generations, those leaders just starting out, are branches from the house 
of Zainab (Najat 1983). 

Rajab Notebook (2): 27th Rajab, 1422 
(October 14th, 2001) 

Ascension Day: According to Hajja Halima, this is the holiest day of 
one of the holiest months. It’s a national holiday: government offices and 
schools are closed, and the children are home all day. However, the main 
market is open. Miriam and I were there early to avoid the heat, but by 
9 am the sun was already oppressive and movement exhausting. 

We soon bumped into Najat, looking rather flustered and clearly in a 
hurry. She had been buying pigeons, something we were also looking for. 
“Cheaper than a sheep,” she said ruefully when we admired the two pairs 
in her basket. Yesterday we met her getting honey at Ismail al-DuVs 
shop, and on both days her bags were overflowing with purchases. 

Turning to me, Najat wondered if I was going to the Rajabiyya at 
Rabha’s house today. I was caught offguard. There had been rumors 
that sponsorship for the sacrifice, promised by a Sennar woman living 
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in Saudi Arabia, had fallen through, and therefore there would be no 
ceremony at the old house today. I had attended a small^atherin^ there 
a couple of days ago, which contrasted sadly with much larger events at 
other houses ofzar in town. Nobody I spoke with expected them to hold a 
karama today when animals would have to be sacrificed. 

‘Are you planning to beatl” I asked, “I thought you were not doing 
anything today.” 

“Of course” she replied curtly, “though we didn’t get all the support 
we expected. But of course we will beat, this is why I have the pigeons. 
Ours is the biggest Box ofburei in Sennar, the greatest house ofzar. Ours 
is the original mayenga (shrine^) of Sennar, that of Haboba Zainab, 
grandmother of all zar. Of course we will beat. Come at midday! The 
whole community (of spirits) will be there.” 



Chapter 2 

The Ottoman Ranks 


Beginnings^ 

Sometime around 1880 a baby girl named Zainab, bitBu^^i (daughter 
of Buggi), was born in Omdurman. The details of her life are slim, but 
the outline is distinct, imprinted on a stormy period in Sudanese his¬ 
tory. Though Zainab died half a century ago, her figure loomed over 
the writing of this book as I wrestled with sometimes tenuous conclu¬ 
sions about her, based largely on the timing of events coinciding with 
broader political transformations. The dominating personality of this 
history, she is still remembered warmly as haboba, grandmother, of 
Sennar zar, the person with whom it all started, whose presence con¬ 
tinues to shape the ritual of contemporary ceremonies. In Part II, I 
endeavor to match what we can learn from secondary texts with what 
Zainab’s descendants recalled. Their accounts offer few details, but 
these are vivid enough to shed light on the course of her life and on 
Zainab as an individual. In turn this provides insight into the history 
of zar in this region, helping us understand the processes by which 
this set of beliefs became established. Furthermore, what we can piece 
together of the lives of Zainab and her contemporaries offers impor¬ 
tant details about the development of some unique communities in 
early-twentieth-century Sudan, the so-called colonies. 

At the time of Zainab’s birth, Omdurman was little more than a 
poor fishing village, located across the Nile from the Ottoman capi¬ 
tal of Khartoum. In 1883, however, an Ottoman army camp and 
small fort, protected by earthworks, was established there by troops 
of the unfortunate Colonel William Hicks. In 1884 another ill-fated 
Englishman, Governor-General Charles Gordon, noted that he had 
240 men stationed at the Omdurman fort, which he regarded as 
“pretty strong” (Rehfisch 1964: 41, Born 1980). Zainab’s father. 
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Buggi, was probably associated with this camp. His name suggests 
that he was of slave background (Sharkey 1992: 133), and from both 
the context of the times and later events it is likely he was a soldier 
serving in the Ottoman army. Unfortunately little additional informa¬ 
tion is available about Buggi^ or men like him.^ Even less is recalled of 
Zainab’s mother—not even her name."^ She was probably also of slave 
background and associated with the army.® All that is remembered of 
her for certain is that she did not know the zar spirits. Zainab’s fol¬ 
lowers are adamant that her gifts came to her alone. 

Zainab was born to tumultuous times. The approximate time and 
place of her birth locate her firmly in the midst of a political revo¬ 
lution. When still young, however, she was taken from Omdurman 
to Upper Egypt. To better understand these events, Zainab’s sud¬ 
den departure from Omdurman and her likely role in Egypt, a brief 
review of the region’s political history and geography is offered. 


Slavery in Sudan: Historical Perspectives 

From the early sixteenth century, much of the area of the lower Nile— 
the modern state of Sudan—was dominated by the Funj, based in 
their capital of (Old) Sennar.® The earliest records of Funj traditions 
date only to the late eighteenth century, and much of our informa¬ 
tion about the once powerful kingdom^ comes from European travel¬ 
ers’ accounts. In 1701, for example, Franciscan missionary Theodoro 
Krump (Spaulding n.d.: 285-86) spent several months in the Funj 
capital and noted how it was “close to being the greatest trading city” 
in Africa. With no apparent sense of irony, he added, “This is a free 
city, and men of any nationality or faith may live in it without a single 
hindrance.” In fact the sultanate’s economic and political prosperity, 
as Krump noted, was based on slavery, a very old custom in the Nile 
valley. Krump made it clear that in the Sennar market, trading in 
human beings was highly lucrative: 

Furthermore, every day at the public market human beings who are 
slaves—men and women of every age—are sold like cattle. Every day 
two or three hundred of them are led out onto the square. Turkish 
merchants, with the permission of their law, make them serve their 
wantonness, and then sell them to other lands such as Egypt and 
India; great are their ill-gotten gains! 


The Funj sultan received tribute in human beings from vassal 
states, maintained a slave army, and oversaw regular slaving raids 
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into the territory of the southern Blue Nile. Accounts by both for¬ 
eign travelers (such as Krump or James Bruce) and insiders (such as 
the Funj Chronicles^) show that the Funj, like the Fur in the west, 
regarded non-Muslim peoples outside their territory, particularly 
to the south, as inferior and thus legitimate targets for enslave¬ 
ment. For centuries inhabitants of southern Darfur, the Nuba 
Mountains, and the upper Blue and White Nile regions were prey 
for powerful northerners.® Derogatory epithets were applied to 
these vulnerable groups: Fertit (below Darfur), Janakhara (below 
Wadai), and Shankalla or Fdamaj (below Sennar). These terms were 
more a “state of mind”^® than a location, shifting over time as the 
slave trade pushed further south. 

Not all slaves remained powerless. The institution of military slav¬ 
ery, a feature of both Funj and Fur kingdoms, was more than simply 
the use of slaves as soldiers; it was a corporate status offering real 
opportunity and power (Johnson 1988). Indeed, traveler James 
Bruce, who visited Sennar in 1772, commented on how influential 
slaves were in both the army and the government, noting, “Slavery 
in Sennar is the only true nobility” (1790 [4]: 459). Close to the 
capital, the Funj settled entire villages with slaves who worked on the 
royal lands and protected the civil authorities (Sharkey 1992: 25, 175; 
Spaulding 1982: 9). The village of Kabbosh, just south of the old Funj 
city, was one such community. 

By the early nineteenth century, the Funj sultanate had become 
weak from internal divisions. In 1821 Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha, vice¬ 
roy to Egypt for the still powerful Ottoman Emperor, sent an army 
to invade Sudan, ostensibly to protect his imperial master’s south¬ 
ern borders but mainly to take control of the slave trade. The Funj 
quickly submitted to the invaders, and from 1821 to 1885 Sudan 
was ruled from Egypt. Ottoman power was imposed through an 
extensive bureaucracy and military force, the latter drawn largely 
from slaves of Sudanese origin. During the Turkiyya, military slav¬ 
ery became increasingly important, drawing on two long-standing 
racial theories: not only were certain “races” naturally inferior, but 
also certain “martial races” were physically and culturally suited for 
warfare (Johnson 1988, 1989; Leopold 2006: 183). With captives 
from southern Sudan, Muhammad ‘Ali planned to develop an army 
of Jihadiyya, regular professional soldiers of such naturally warlike 
“Blacks,” who would enable him to create an independent Egyptian 
empire. Slave trading intensified in Sudan throughout the nineteenth 
century, with raids predominantly in the southern Blue and White 
Niles and the Nuba Mountains, from where Mohammed (1980: 16) 
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estimated that in just one year, 1822-23, as many as 30,000 slaves 
were capturedd^ 

Most of the enslaved were taken to Aswan. Several travelers left 
accounts of the horrendous journey the captives were forced to take. 
French architect and explorer Pierre Tremaux traveled in the upper 
Blue Nile region in the mid-nineteenth century (1847-54) and 
noted. 

From almost invisible paths, which endlessly wind across the forests 
of Fa-Zoglo, we saw a gathering of cavalrymen... in military Egyptian 
costume ... [and] pedestrians [who] had their neck attached; their 
wrists were strongty fixed at the top of the fork that held their neck, 
hardly letting them breathe. A rope also tied this king [kind?] of iron 
collar to the saddle of the cavalrymen... fresh new slaves taken to 
Egypt. (Tremaux 2005: 176) 

This was when the Nile slave trade was at its peak. Possibly it was also 
when Buggi was forced from his homeland. 

On arrival in Aswan captives were processed, vaccinated, and 
clothed. Since most came from non-Muslim groups, some were con¬ 
verted to Islam by holy men appointed by the Khedive (Hill 1959: 
25-6, Kapteijns 1984), though not all were offered the choice. 
Conversion was for the elite: young, able-bodied males, who on 
accepting submission to Islam were conscripted into the army ranks. 
Those found unfit for military service were enlisted as water carri¬ 
ers, cooks, messengers, or domestic workers. Large numbers were 
exported north for other purposes. More than half were females, to 
be used as concubines, domestic servants, and agricultural laborers 
(Sikainga 1996: 9), even at times as soldiers’ salaries, thus becoming 
part of the military slaves’ own families (Johnson 1988). Many cap¬ 
tives were sold in Sudan itself, where slave ownership quickly became 
a feature of the new middle class. 

Ottoman administration was marked by corruption and inefficiency, 
and suffered at the hands of later European colonial commentators. 
More recent assessments (Holt and Daly 2000) point to the very tan¬ 
gible benefits it brought to Sudan, positioning the region within a 
much larger world: train, telegraph, centralized administration, rudi¬ 
mentary biomedical care, and secular schooling. As we shall see, these 
memories are echoed in appearances of “Pashawat” spirits in zar rit¬ 
ual, which also offer contrasting impressions. Spirits of doctors, meat 
inspectors, scribes, and government officials obliquely recall Ottoman 
accomplishments in terms of literacy, health care, and communication 
even as other Pasha spirits are arrogant and rapacious. 
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Slave trading throughout the Ottoman Empire was made illegal 
from the time ofMuhammad Said (1854-63) but continued in Sudan 
well into the twentieth century. Prohibition simply drove it into the 
hands of private Arab traders, whose fortified stations, zaraHb (sing. 
zariba)^ dominated the politics of the Upper Nile in the 1860s and 
1870s (Johnson 1992). In the late 1870s, however, Ottoman author¬ 
ity in Sudan began to crumble. A nationalist religious movement was 
gathering momentum, led by the devout Sufi scholar Muhammad 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abdullah, known as the Mahdi (“divinely guided one”). 
Driven by a variety of motives—a messianic vocation, a calling to 
reform Islam, a desire to expel Ottoman rule, even a desire to pro¬ 
tect the slave trade (the banning of which threatened powerful eco¬ 
nomic interests in northern Sudan)—he attracted a large following. 
Religious men or Dervishes, known locally as Ansaar, they were drawn 
from across the population, including defectors from the ranks of the 
Ottoman army (Sikainga 1996). In November 1883 near the town of 
El Obeid, despite their overwhelming technological superiority, the 
Ottoman forces of Colonel Hicks were destroyed by Mahdist forces. 
The Mahdi subsequently reorganized his troops, creating a new army 
of regular soldiers, mainly ex-slaves originating from southern Sudan, 
who had served in the Turco-Egyptian forces and defected or been 
captured in battle. They were known not as Ansaar like the other 
troops but by their former Turco-Egyptian designation of Jihadiyya, 
and only they were equipped with firearms (Holt and Daly 1979: 
90; Sikainga 1996). In early 1885 they succeeded in freeing Sudan 
from imperial rule. The Ottoman camp in Omdurman surrendered 
to them in January (Rehfish 1964: 41), but officials remaining in 
Khartoum, led by Colonel Gordon, refused to submit. A week later 
Mahdist forces broke through their defenses and captured the city, 
routing those left. The few Ottoman troops able to escape retreated 
to Upper Egypt. 

This was the context of Zainab’s birth. Life cannot have been easy 
for the new baby and her family in Omdurman.^® As the Mahdist 
forces tightened their grip, food became increasingly scarce and 
health precarious, and morale plummeted. If he remained in Sudan 
till Khartoum fell, Buggi—and his family—would have suffered, even 
in a military encampment. Unfortunately, Buggi disappeared from 
our history at this point. He may have fallen, either in battle with 
Colonel Hicks or when the Omdurman fort was taken; he may have 
succumbed to the hardships of the time or defected to the Mahdist 
side, leaving his family to fend for themselves; or perhaps he was 
recalled with the Ottoman troops to Egypt before the final collapse. 
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Each of these options offers a brief window into the precariousness of 
the moment, and none would really have helped his young daughter 
Zainab. Yet somehow she escaped the rout of 1885 and the difficul¬ 
ties of life under the Mahdiyya. 

Ottoman authority was also collapsing in Egypt, where in 1882 
British representatives occupied the country, creating a Protectorship. 
They disbanded the old Turco-Egyptian army and created a new force 
under British officers. Some soldiers were recruited from among the 
peasantry, Egyptian and Sudanese; but the British (like Ottomans 
and Funj before them) preferred those who came directly from Sudan, 
mainly Dinka, Shilluk, and Galla, including Mahdist deserters and 
liberated or runaway slaves (Mohammed 1980: 16; Sikainga 2000: 
25). The first Sudanese battalion in the new army was raised in Egypt 
on May 1, 1884,^'’ and designated the IXth Sudanese. Between 1886 
and 1889, four more Sudanese battalions were raised in Egypt, and 
by the time of the joint Anglo-Egyptian invasion of Sudan in 1896, 
seven of the eighteen battalions in the Egyptian army (the IXth to 
the XVth) were Sudanese, forming a third of the invading force, all 
“unwaveringly loyal” (Mitford 1935) to their patrons. The profes¬ 
sional armies of both Sudan and Egypt were thus made up of regular 
soldiers of similar background: “displaced” southerners, men with no 
tribal allegiance, who owed their loyalties to the army in which they 
happened to be serving and to their national leaders as commanders- 
in-chief Although many of the military slaves had been freed through 
conscription, their freedom was nominal at best.^^ They had no home 
to return to and no other means of support than the army and the 
state, regardless of who was in control. This “ambiguous liberty” was 
passed on to their descendants (Johnson 1988: 147). 

The Mahdi died shortly after his success at Khartoum and was 
succeeded by Khalifa ‘Abdallahi. Large numbers of the Khalifa’s fol¬ 
lowers came to Omdurman from the west, Darfur and Kordofan, 
and dominated the political scene until the end of the century. This 
period coincided with extreme hardship: drought, famine, and politi¬ 
cal instability.^* Young Zainab, however, had already left Sudan. 

Zainab in Upper Egypt 

The timing of her departure suggests that Zainab accompanied the 
retreating Ottoman troops to Egypt. There she was attached to the 
household of Osman Murab, an Ababda described in oral accounts 
as a Turkish military honorific reinforcing links with the 

Ottoman army.^° According to Dr. Klunzinger (1878: 250), who 
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regularly encountered the Ababda in his work as government quar¬ 
antine officer, they “themselves maintain they are descended from 
the Gin [sic], that is a kind of mountain spirit,” and their obser¬ 
vance of Islam was sporadic at best. He described them as a “race 
possessed of extraordinary beauty and noble forms,” quite distinct 
from their northern neighbors, the Egyptians, and closer in appear¬ 
ance to the southern Nubians and Abyssinians. At the same time he 
talked of their poverty and lack of material possessions: “[Tjhey have 
scarcely the barest necessities for themselves” (1878: 262). Yet he also 
described the “profound peace and absolute security in these inhos¬ 
pitable tracks.” After the upheavals in Omdurman, this security must 
have offered some solace to a vulnerable young girl like Zainab. Not 
all memories in zar are unsettling. 

Zainab’s relatives sometimes referred to her as al-Murabiyya, 
the Murab woman (or possession). Despite her young age she was 
employed in a servile capacity, occasionally recalled in the actions of 
certain Arab zar spirits who, on bended knee, endlessly grind corn. 
Indeed Klunzinger (1878: 36) noted that “[sjlaves are valued most 
highly some years before puberty, when they are still pliant and 
their brain is not yet dry.”^^ Slave women were generally viewed as 
promiscuous and degraded, people to whom society’s moral values 
did not apply (Sikainga 1996: 24, Kapteijns 1984: 63), and young 
Zainab’s duties became increasingly onerous as she matured. A rela¬ 
tive confided that she gave birth to a daughter in Egypt. Today only 
occasional glimpses of wayward Pashawat spirits in zar ritual, chasing 
pretty young women, remind Zainab’s human family of the daily dif¬ 
ficulties she faced there. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the most desirable slaves were 
young women from Ethiopia, used as concubines and domestic ser¬ 
vants. Even if Osman Murab did not own one himself, Zainab would 
have come across Ethiopian concubines and the exciting challenges 
they offered fellow servants. Mainly from Christian Orthodox societ¬ 
ies, they brought different ideas about women’s status and roles into 
the secluded Ababda women’s quarters. The roles they were expected 
to play in Egyptian society of the time, highly desirable sexual objects, 
freed them to behave in ways quite unacceptable for other women, 
including slaves. Klunzinger (1878: 37-8) added. 

If she is... Galla or Abyssinian,^^ her lot is generally by no means hard. 

If a man In good circumstance takes a fancy to her, she shows no reluc¬ 
tance, since she is not thereby dishonored, but proud of playing the 

part of a wife or sitP, her owner provides her with clothes, ornaments 
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and sweets to her heart’s content, gives her male and female servants, 
allows her the management of the house, nay, often neglects or puts 
away through his passion for her his own wedded wife... Their position 
is by no means that of a mistress, since, on the one hand, no stigma of 
immorality attaches to it, though the free women are accustomed to 
despise a woman who is merely a slave; and on the other hand, as soon 
as they become mothers, they are free, or at least cannot be sold. 

Disregarding Klunzinger’s patronizing tone, he makes it clear that 
Ethiopian concubines enjoyed an easier position than other servants. 
Furthermore, they brought memories of beliefs and practices from 
their homeland, which offered dramatic excitement to those locked 
into a life of servitude. Some of these practices were associated with 
zar (sar), which was widespread in Ethiopia (Natvig 1987, 1991) at 
that time. 

Zainab certainly came across zar when she was in Egypt, and her 
descendants claimed that what she brought to Sennar was directly 
acquired from the Ottoman world. Much of what 1 learned on this 
topic came from Hajja Fatima, who worked closely with Zainab. 
Though she was born near Sennar, Fatima’s parents had also lived in 
Upper Egypt in the later nineteenth century, in the town of Daraw, 
a market center at the end of the Forty-Day Road.^^ There her father 
was conscripted into the Ottoman ranks, later returning with them to 
Sudan. Fatima recalled her mother telling her. 

There was zar earlier in Egypt, a lot of it... Burei all came from Egypt. 

It existed there early on when there were slaves in the area of Aswan 
and Daraw. 

Fatima not only associated the history of zar with slaves and their 
communities in Egypt; she also had her own theories about where 
Sennar zar came from. Not coincidentally, Fatima claimed that her 
family had been cattle herders (Ba.gga.ra) in western Sudan:^^ 

These [zar] Boxes came originally from the Baggara people. Did the 
British not fight the Baggara and take all the slaves they had and 
bring them to the sea? They all went to Egypt, all my relatives were 
there .. .After that they brought them here to Sudan. This place was a 
forest then and they opened it up to grow bread. 

Klunzinger (1878: 395-96) also made it clear that zar (sar) was wide¬ 
spread in Upper Egypt by the 1860s, as was the ecstatic performance 
of Sufi rituals like dhikr. He noted. 
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Among the women zikrs [sic] are not indulged in but the tendency to 
ecstasies is even greater among the more nervous sex, and to gratify 
this inclination they have adopted a practice which is said to have been 
introduced by Abyssinian female slaves, and which gradually spread 
to such an extent that the government felt itself called upon to forbid 
it. Nevertheless it is still common among high and low, especially in 
Upper Egypt. The sar, a certain gin, is the powerful genie of sick¬ 
ness, who throws himself upon the women by preference. Whenever a 
woman is affected by any illness, the causes of which are not as clear as 
day, the sar is blamed— alehct, es-scir. 

While Zainab was not to be actively involved in zar for another 20 
years, it was in Egypt that she came to know it. The zar she brought 
to Sennar, I was told repeatedly, originated in “the palaces,” in the 
heart of the Ottoman Empire. This is the ritual still practiced today. 

Zainab stayed with Osman Murab’s family until she was adult. 
Her daughter-in-law told me that it was an Ababda man who “cut her 
mhatf’ (her belt, inferring he was her first husband, or, euphemis¬ 
tically, sexual partner). At some point she then met a soldier named 
Mursal Muhammad Ali, an Egyptian of Sudanese (“Dega”) origin,^^ 
and with him she left Egypt. Mursal was part of the Anglo-Egyptian 
invasion force of 1896, and henceforth Zainab’s life is directly linked to 
the colonial army. At this time, large numbers of dependent noncom¬ 
batants—women, concubines, children, porters, and elderly—came 
with the troops, outnumbering the fighting men, often by a large mar¬ 
gin (Johnson 1988:152-53, Leopold 2006: 183-86).^'’ Soldiers’ wives 
were slaves or captives themselves, or the daughters of other soldiers. 
When soldiers died, their dependents were attached to the household of 
another soldier (Johnson 1989: 78). Sometimes when battalions were 
transferred, whole families would stay behind to become the house¬ 
holds of the incoming battalion (Machell 1896). Zainab herself may 
have been either inherited by Mursal or paid to him as part of his wages 
or a debt. Indeed, we have no proof at all that she was the daughter of 
Buggi; Zainab foVBuggi could have been Buggi’s own slave. 

Colonialism Restored 

Ostensibly to avenge the death of General Gordon and restore what 
was claimed as rightful Ottoman authority, the Anglo-Egyptian inva¬ 
sion of Sudan in 1896-88 had other driving motives, particularly 
British government fears of French colonial expansion. Furthermore, 
some Sudanese peoples, such as the Shygia and Ja‘aliyyin, were alien¬ 
ated by the Khalifa’s rule (Boddy 1989; Holt and Daly 1979) and 
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welcomed the invaders, contributing to their success. Ex-slave soldiers 
fought on both sides: they were the only permanent body of trained 
soldiers in the Mahdist army, and at least a third of the invading army 
consisted of these so-called Sudanese battalions, in the vanguard of 
the advancing forces (Sikainga 1996: 59). The two armies finally met 
at Karari, just north of Omdurman. Troops loyal to the Khalifa were 
routed by invaders led by Sir Herbert Kitchener, in what is remem¬ 
bered in the West as the Battle of Omdurman. This horrifically illus¬ 
trated the technology gap between the two forces. Mahdist soldiers, 
many armed only with spears, repeatedly charged Kitchener’s machine 
guns, resulting in almost 11,000 Ansaar dead on the battlefield (Daly 
1986: 2). After the battle, the Mahdi’s tomb in Omdurman was bom¬ 
barded and destroyed by the victors. Memories of this conflict con¬ 
tinue to be found in the ritual behavior of certain zar spirits, Arabs 
and Blacks, who embody the actions of both forces as they plunge 
knives or spears into their own chests, representing intimations of 
carnage that today evoke only vague associations for women witness¬ 
ing it. Once again Sudan fell under foreign domination. Ottoman 
authority was restored in the name of “Condominium” rule, whereby 
power was shared, at least nominally, by British and Egyptian authori¬ 
ties. In practice, Egyptians (Pashawat) were subordinate to the British 
(Khawajat), who assumed all the senior positions in government. The 
forces of the Khalifa were scattered and the invaders set about pacify¬ 
ing the country, securing its boundaries and instituting a new colo¬ 
nial regime. 

Mursal emerged unscathed from the battles and no doubt partici¬ 
pated in the sack of Omdurman that followed. Sudanese battalions 
also played an important role in the subsequent pacification of the 
country. The IXth Battalion, for example, was sent south to restore 
order in the southern Blue Nile region, stationed in the abandoned 
Funj capital of Sennar. Its ranks were filled by drafting ex-soldiers 
in the area, men who had fought in both the Khalifa’s and Anglo- 
Egyptian armies. Much later the illiterate daughter of one recalled 
with pride her father’s stories of that period. In 1981 Sitt ena told me 
how her father, Fadlallah, who was born in the Red Sea area of Egypt 
about 1870, was conscripted into the Ottoman army’s IXth battalion, 
tisaji orta?'^ She continued. 

Kitchener Pasha^** and Slatin Pasha,they opened up this coun¬ 
try ... They attacked this country. They came from Egypt and they fired 

at the top of the tomb These soldiers attacked Omdurman and 

the soldiers who held Omdurman, they drove them here to Sennar. 
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The destruction of the Mahdi’s tomb in Omdurman remains the key 
symbolic event of the invasion, recalled in zar as well as in history 
books. After it fell, many of the Khalifa’s supporters fled the capital 
and made their way south to places like old Sennar.^® Added Sittena, 

Then they came and attacked this country. They came in a small boat, 
after two days. It came from Omdurman and then returned. 

The attackers, Anglo-Egyptian forces pursuing the Khalifa’s men, 
were probably the small corps led by D. F. Lewis, first governor of 
Sennar Province, early in 1899.^^ The fact they came by boat is sig¬ 
nificant: boat travel along the Nile is associated with early colonial 
days. The Anglo-Egyptian troops were said to have come down the 
Nile in seven boats (steamers),another memory echoed below in 
accounts of the different “nations” (or boats) of zar spirits, particu¬ 
larly the Khawajat}^ 

Sitt ena described how the region around Sennar was pacified: 

They stayed and they made a fortress in Old Sennar. Then they made 
Sinja a base. They [the British] watched for the strong, the best people 
and made them soldiers, from the troops who had held Khartoum... and 
they dressed these old soldiers as their soldiers. With them they cap¬ 
tured Roseires, Damazin, Dinder, Helmi, Kabbosh... The troops who 
held Khartoum also came to Sennar and brought some boots for the 
soldiers. They gave them some training, shooting at the stars. Even my 
father was one of those who were firing. 

Sitt ena’s detail about boots is telling. Mitford, a junior Bimbashi 
(major) in the IXth Battalion, left the following description: 

The IXth was the Cinderella of the frontier just then; we could not 
get any clothes. There were only 27 pairs of boots in the battalion, 
and they were kept for the men on guard. When the new guard faced 
the old guard and the usual compliments had been paid, the latter 
grounded arms and proceeded to take off their boots, which were 
handed to the new guard, who put them on while the N.C.O.s were 
handing over the oddments in the guard-room... We had half a dozen 
desertions, all due to the want of boots. (Mitford 1935: 175) 

Fadlallah was not one of the deserters. Soon after he gained his boots, 
he retired from the army and early in the twentieth century came to 
Kabbosh, home of many other ex-soldiers, close to the ruins of the 
Funj city of Sennar. There he met and married Sitt ena’s mother, his 
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third wife, who like her own mother had been born in Kabbosh. It 
was the men in the family, soldiers with foreign armies, who came 
from outside. Sitt ena recalled how Fadlallah, a Sufi, used to beat the 
dhikr of the Badawiyya Brotherhood. He was often away when she 
was growing up, but by then he was already an old man. Her mother 
was much younger, and it was to her maternal family that Sitt ena was 
close. 

Another child of the Mahdiyya was Grandmother Khadiga, who 
I also knew in Sennar in the early 1980s. A few years younger than 
Zainab, the two met when Khadiga became sick with a zar-related 
illness. Khadiga was born around 1890, also in Omdurman but to 
a well-connected family. Both her parents were from the west;^"^ her 
father came east to fight with the Mahdi and was then resettled in 
Omdurman by the Khalifa ‘Abdallahi, who appointed him a judge. 
During the Mahdiyya they prospered, as did other western partisans, 
and later Khadiga referred nostalgically to their “Hijra.Although 
the government enforced a strictly interpreted form of Islamic prac¬ 
tice at this time, suppressing many Sufi practices including zar, she 
remembered a lot of spirit possession activities in Omdurman when 
she was young. Her youthful memories support accounts given to 
al-Nagar (1975: 15)^'’ that in the Mahdiyya, zar was virtually under¬ 
ground but did not disappear. 

Khadiga’s hijra was short-lived. After the defeat at Karari, her 
father, along with other Ansaar, was conscripted into the new colo¬ 
nial government army. Social prestige was turned on its head as the 
former elite became foot soldiers and the former slaves, landowners. 
A new colonial era had dawned. To this we now turn, as we consider 
some of the major transformations that occurred, both in Sudan and 
to the ex-soldiers and their families, as yet another foreign power 
consolidated its hold on this part of Africa. 



Chapter 3 

Colonialism and Colonization 


In the early twentieth century the story of Zainab and oral traditions 
of zar began to overlap with historical records from the Blue Nile 
town of Modern (New) Sennar. This period also opens a window into 
a chapter of Sudanese history about which little is known: that of the 
Malakiyya colonies. These settlements illustrate the complex relation¬ 
ship between the heritage of military slavery, on the one hand, and 
the demands of the colonial state on the other, a tension that char¬ 
acterizes the recent history of much of northeastern Africa (Johnson 
1989; Leopold 2006; Sikainga 1996). The new colonial administra¬ 
tion singled out and promoted certain members of the Black battal¬ 
ions in order to strengthen their support bases in outlying regions, 
while ensuring a future source of army recruits. At the same time, 
from the perspective of the families of those ex-soldiers, the patron¬ 
age of the new colonial government offered a measure of economic 
and social security undreamed of by former slaves, even though offi¬ 
cial records of the time make it clear that government motives were 
far from altruistic and the lives of people like Zainab were certainly 
not transformed overnight. 

Colonialism Restored: The Colonial Colonies 

After the conquest of 1898, the new administration regarded the 
presence of thousands of unemployed soldiers like Mursal, particu¬ 
larly around the capital Khartoum, a major threat to the tenuous 
security of the colonial state. At the same time they urgently needed 
a large agricultural work force to rebuild the shattered economy. As 
early as 1900, a proposal known as “colonization” was being discussed 
as a way of dealing with both problems, by settling small groups of 
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ex-soldiers, especially those still drawing government salaries, on unoc¬ 
cupied land throughout the country. This plan would serve to pension 
off old soldiers, remove them from the crowded capital, and keep them 
in some form of government service. Worth noting is that in the official 
correspondence of the time the term Sudanese already being used, 
not in anticipation of future nationalism but specifically for “detribal- 
ized” ex-slaves, including those who had been forcibly conscripted into 
the army ranks.^ 

In a letter to the civil secretary, W. S. Sparkes, first government 
inspector^ to Fashoda in the Condominium administration (Daly 
1986: 73), justified the proposed scheme thus: 

This colonization scheme, if carried to a successful issue, will provide a 
means of pensioning off old soldiers without any cost to the state, and 
each colony may, in future, become a fertile center for the recruiting 
of the Sudanese battalions . . . 

The civil administration is prepared to give free grants of land, but it 
is not in a position to meet the expenses that will necessarily be incurred. 
(PUB 3/2/7) 

The government evidently did not intend to invest much money in 
the resettlement project. On March 16, 1900, a board meeting was 
held in Omdurman to report on the proposals, based on reducing 
each Sudanese battalion by roughly 300 men. These men were to 
be selected by their battalions according to age and character, from 
volunteers or those entitled to leave, and given the choice of either 
settling in a colony or returning home, if they still had one. The 
proposals were approved and implementation of the colonies began 
within the year. 

Several recommendations throw light on these new settlements as 
well as insight into government strategy at this time (PUB 3/2/7). The 
gendered bias of the recommendations is striking. Potential women set¬ 
tlers are barely mentioned, though their presence is everywhere assumed 
and is obviously indispensable to the success of the venture.^ 

1. The settlements were to be located near large villages or towns 
since it was felt that “Sudanese” disliked settling away from large 
centers. “No doubt the nearer colonies are to big villages, the 
easier it is for men to buy sugar and tobacco,” the Board noted, 
reluctant for the settlers to become too independent of the profit¬ 
able consumer market. Furthermore, it was appreciated that colo¬ 
nies in the more populated provinces were more likely to become 
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large communities in themselves, and therefore potential centers 
of government support in otherwise alien environments. 

2. The land settled needed adequate water, either rain or flood water. 
Gedaref, Blue Nile, or Kordofan, areas where land and water was 
plentiful, were regarded as most suitable. From the outset the 
Board was concerned with the settlements’ economic success, 
though they never appeared to consider how effectively old sol¬ 
diers, let alone domestic servants, would fare as farmers. 

3. Wage labor on government farms was not an acceptable alternative 
to colonies. “It is doubtful if you would get much work out of a 
man when they have not the same incentive to work that is afforded 
by the cultivator making his own profit,” observed the Board. The 
unstated intention was to create new independent communities, 
on whose support the government could unequivocally depend. 

4. Each colony needed its own headman, assisted by some kind of 
clerk, responsible for directing the building of the village, issu¬ 
ing bread and seed, settling disputes, collecting grain, and subse¬ 
quently distributing profits. Overall administration was supervised 
by an inspector, a British officer. Control remained firmly with the 
colonial authorities. 

5. The size of allocated land was either on& feddan^ of irrigated land 
or two to three feddan of rain-fed land. This could become the 
cultivator’s property, “a free gift” after three or even two years, if 
during this period the colonist cultivated it “properly.” The “pro¬ 
priety” of each colonist’s performance was presumably determined 
by the British inspector. 

6. Men were to pay no taxes, while government tenants, but pay back 
what had been advanced by the government in seeds, tools, and 
other needs. The government intended to spend as little as pos¬ 
sible on establishing the new communities. 

The proposals were accepted. Some of the earliest colonies were 
established in Blue Nile Province, a region that had been “razed to 
the ground and utterly ruined” because of prolonged resistance to 
the Mahdist cause and that remained largely abandoned during the 
Mahdiyya (Gleichen 1905, Jackson 1954). When D. F. Lewis arrived 
to pacify the area in 1899 with only 50 soldiers, he noted they were 
quite insufficient for the job at hand since “Sennar is a rather tough 
nut to crack” (SAD 269/3/11). He added. 


The worst part of the job is that the seat of government is the centre 
of nothing. It is the centre of a semi-circle of 22 miles radius which 
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includes 9 villages mostly 22 miles away and all the rest an abomina¬ 
tion of desolation not dreamt of by any prophet—a depressing, impass¬ 
able scrub, now leafless. 

“Probably no part of the Sudan was laid to such waste as Sennar and 
the district round,” commented another Condominium administrator 
(CIVSEC 57/33/122). On the other hand, wildlife abounded. Early 
colonial visitors (such as H. C. Jackson 1954: 32-37, 63) marveled at 
the natural bounty, describing lions and leopards, baboons and hye¬ 
nas, crocodiles and hippos, gazelles and ariel, ducks and geese, most 
of which have long since disappeared. The few existing settlements of 
the time were either Kanana villages (the inhabitants of which were 
described by Lewis as “truculent devils”), the biggest of which was 
Sinja; some West African (“Fallata”) villages; or squatter settlements of 
civilian refugees from the Mahdiyya. There remained plenty of unoc¬ 
cupied, untitled land along the river, suitable for irrigation, and three 
sites were selected for colonization: Kabbosh and Makwar, on the west 
bank of the Blue Nile just south of the old Fun] capital, and Helmi 
(later to be known as Helmi Abbas) to the northeast. In government 
documents of the period, these settlements were called Malakiyya 
(civilian) settlements, to distinguish them from regular army barracks 
nearby.® Over the next 20 years several requests were made to pro¬ 
vincial governors to investigate the potential for new colonies, and by 
1922 there were 23 colonies in total (Hargey 1981: 259-60; Sikainga 
1996: 64). In that year, visiting inspectors enumerated 116 individ¬ 
uals (plus their families) in Kabbosh, 114 in Helmi Abbas, and 45 
in Makwar who were eligible for colonist tax exemptions. Included 
among these statistics® were the families of Fadlallah (in Kabbosh), of 
‘Abd al-Aziz (in Helmi Abbas), and of Mursal. Early in the twentieth 
century, Zainab and Mursal had been sent to the colony of Makwar, 
along with about 40 other families. With them, they were expected to 
build a new community, based on nothing more than a shared army 
background and a past presumed to have been erased by slavery. 

Life in the Colonies 

The Blue Nile Province was not an easy region to settle.^ Though 
pleasant during the winter months, during the rest of the year the 
heat is grueling and the need for shelter urgent. Colonists needed 
to quickly clear land for house sites and erect homes: a lean-to or 
shade {rakuba), to escape the hot sun that beats down mercilessly for 
much of the year, and for privacy, a circular mud house with thatched 
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roof {^hotiyya), both still familiar structures. How easily this was 
achieved by ex-soldiers and wives little used to homesteading we can 
only guess, yet very quickly they succeeded in establishing the sem¬ 
blance of settled communities. As early as November 1905, D. S. B. 
Thompson visited the colonies on an inspection tour up the Blue Nile 
with the governor general, and he noted how “very prosperous and 
happy” (SAD 404/5/5-6) they looked. 

For the most part, however, information about the new commu¬ 
nities is scarce. Rules laid out by the government related to the ex¬ 
soldiers’ formal obligations, and little was said about their dependents 
or how they lived. What we do know is that the settlers were trans¬ 
planted families (the soldiers were permitted to bring one wife and 
were given material support for up to three children; PUB 3/2/7) 
or at least heads of families who married local women. They had no 
“tribal” links to another homeland, no extended families, and no 
formal history, and were regarded for the most part as rough, uned¬ 
ucated soldiers. H. C. Jackson was sent to Sennar in 1909 as an assis¬ 
tant inspector and noted (1954: 75), 

After the battle of Omdurman many time-expired soldiers in the 
Sudanese battalions were released from service and quartered in spe¬ 
cial villages with their former N.C.O.’s as Sheiks [sic].. .Each of these 
colonists had been given a few acres of good rain or pasture-land, one 
acre of Nile foreshore and vegetable seeds to sow on the rich soil left 
by the receding Nile. They were also supplied with enough dura to 
keep them going until the next harvest, which would have been much 
heavier had they not converted much of their seedgrain into merissa 
[fermented beer]. They were a happy, cheery community, intensely 
loyal to the government and always anxious to turn out on parade to 
greet any distinguished visitor and to do odd jobs like wood-cutting 
which were uncongenial to the Arab. 

The paternalism of colonial attitudes, as well as the administration’s 
expectations of support from the colonists, is clear from Jackson’s com¬ 
ments. What he and others failed to see, however, was that Malakiyya 
were also more cosmopolitan than other local inhabitants, bringing 
traditions from a wide area to enrich the emerging social life of the 
new communities. The colonies were to develop a distinctive cul¬ 
ture and language that owed much to their military background and 
also to the places from which their ancestors had originated (Johnson 
1989: 82). In addition, the settlers did not feel bound by the same 
conventions that constrained members of the larger Muslim world to 
which they now belonged. 
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How were a small group of soldiers and strangers able to create a 
sustainable community in a totally strange environment? As the gov¬ 
ernment had hoped,^ the colonies provided a fertile training ground 
for new generations of salaried soldiers and a base of loyal support. 
Many colonists’ sons readily joined up, as in the case of Zainab’s son and 
grandson, who served as active soldiers in various parts of the empire. 
Even those who were considered retired were expected to assist the gov¬ 
ernment as needed: to turn up for parades and government projects, 
meet with government officials, and even help with local insurgencies 
(Jackson 1954: 75-76).^ Old soldiers worked not just as farmers but 
also as wood cutters (for the steamer service), night watchmen (for 
government offices), or irregular policemen. Some acted as intermedi¬ 
aries between the government and their communities. Some became 
traders, tailors, butchers, or mechanics—trades they learned in asso¬ 
ciation with the army. The government continued to be their principal 
patron and in turn to make demands on their time. 

It was, in fact, the women who were stable residents in the new colo¬ 
nies (Johnson 1988: 153). Much of the daily work of building the com¬ 
munity fell to them while the men were away—in the army, serving the 
government, or even visiting their other families (since they could bring 
only one with them). This is illustrated by the family of Sittena, who 
became Zainab’s daughter-in-law. She was born and raised in the early 
twentieth century in Kabbosh, like her mother and grandmother before 
her, but the men in her family, as we saw, came from outside. Soldiers 
in the Ottoman army, they had other wives in other parts of the empire 
and “were not around much when I was growing up.” Sitt ena’s own 
husband, Muhammad, grew up in Makwar, but he, too, was absent 
when their children were small, serving in the colonial army. It fell to 
women like Sittena and Zainab to tend the fields so that everybody had 
something to eat and to raise their children in a stable community. 

Fortunately, the wives and children were used to hard work. With 
few resources or domestic equipment other than what they brought 
with them, they performed most of the domestic chores: grinding 
grain to make the day’s bread, preparing and cooking meals, fetching 
water and firewood, washing clothes, and caring for children. Many 
of these jobs, like fetching water or wood, involved long walks in the 
hot sun. Life in the colonies cannot have been that different from 
slavery, but the big difference was that they now owned the fruits of 
their labors. Yet their chores could only have been accomplished with 
support from fellow colonists. Years later Najat, great-granddaughter 
of Zainab, recalled working in their family’s allotments {hawasha) 
when she was a child: 
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He [Muhammad] had one hawasha.. .near canal number nine where 
he used to grow peanuts, and cut the food for the animals. When 
we were small we used to go and help cut the beans. They used to 
walk there, and carry us when we were small, do their work and 
then walk back... His other hawasha was the other side of Sennar 
Station, where he grew sorghum. Sitt ena my grandmother used 
to walk there...We would go and come in the same day, walking 
right through the huge rubbish dump in that area, full of hawks and 
awful things. We used to go early. Dawn would be breaking when 
we crossed the first and second railway lines. When we got to our 
field... morning had already come and by noon we returned home. 
Near the river we also have a vegetable garden where we grow squash 
and cucumber... We also have an island downstream, and when the 
river goes down it is in midstream. That island was also my grandfa¬ 
ther’s .. .we go there to find watermelon. He owned that since before 
the time of the dam. 


Her account makes it clear that the ex-slave soldiers, Mursal and his 
son Muhammad, left a solid patrimony in land to their descendants. 
It also underscores that female labor was essential to making that land 
productive and that a great deal of hard physical work was involved 
in doing so. The allotments Najat describes are scattered over a wide 
area. Women sometimes stayed overnight on their land, sleeping in a 
simple lean-to, in order to be ready for work early the next day. They 
more commonly walked five or six miles each way, carrying their 
children and grandchildren, and returning the same day. Equally 
important, the fact they could do so freely, without threat of attack or 
penalty, suggests how quickly and effectively a safe community was 
secured. Credit for this should not be attributed solely to the vigilance 
of colonial rule; certainly the determination of these early settlers was 
a major factor in creating a secure home for their children. 

Malakiyya women thus expected to work hard, from an early age, 
in the fields and at home, cooperating to create tight-knit households 
and neighborhoods linked primarily through women. Najat added 
nostalgically. 


In those days, at harvest time everything was plentiful and everyone 
shared. If someone had peanuts they would share with other people 
and in turn we would give them some of our produce. One day we 
would plant this person’s allotment, the next... someone else’s and 
then when the sorghum was grown we would go to beat this person’s, 
another day to help someone else. Then when their harvest was reader 
they would bring a basket of tomatoes or squash to us. 
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Cooperation and sharing extended to child rearing. Hajja Fatima 
recounted how close she was to her mother and grandmother in 
Helmi, but after her marriage she moved to Makwar, in time becom¬ 
ing close to her new neighbors, Zainab’s family. Zainab’s daughter-in- 
law Sitt ena was younger than she was, but their children were close in 
age. When Fatima was ill and unable to feed her baby, Sitte na nursed 
him. Their children were thus milk siblings. 

After the initial difficulties of building new homes and bringing 
in the first harvests, colonists had a certain amount of leisure time. 
For the first time in many years, ordinary people in this area had no 
immediate worries about security, housing, or food, with a secure 
if modest future in land for subsequent generations.For ex-slaves, 
this was a dramatic departure from what they had previously known. 
Many Malakiyya men were active in Sufi brotherhoods, particularly 
Qadriyya, Ahmadiyya, and Tijanniyya, to which they had been intro¬ 
duced in Egypt.Women told me how their fathers and grandfathers 
played the drums {nohd) in the Brotherhoods, no doubt influenced 
by their experience with the Black battalions’ military bands.Wives 
and mothers of these men, largely excluded from the public events, 
also enjoyed activities they had learned about in Egypt: the rituals of 
zar, which offered a lively diversion. In sharp contrast to the poverty 
and challenges of everyday surroundings, spirits visited zar ceremo¬ 
nies dressed in finery that recalled more affluent days “in the palaces” 
of Upper Egypt, a time when even a slave could participate in the 
extravagance of the nobility, and when the clash of cultures and the 
color of the dramatic was given free rein. 

For various reasons, the ex-soldiers/Malakiyya colonization 
scheme was abolished in 1930 (Sikainga 2000: 28-29). The rights 
of existing colonists continued to be recognized, but no new colo¬ 
nies were established and no concessions were awarded to ex-soldiers 
or others who subsequently settled in colonist villages, which were 
hospitable havens for runaway slaves, quickly absorbing them. Both 
Kabbosh and Helmi developed only slowly from their military ori¬ 
gins. By 1920 they had become established communities, guarantee¬ 
ing independent livelihoods to both original settlers and later arrivals 
(Hargey 1981: 253-54), but they remained small and relatively unim¬ 
portant Malakiyya villages. Makwar, on the other hand, quickly out¬ 
grew its origins to become an important town, mainly because of its 
strategic location on the Blue Nile, with access to the hinterland in all 
directions. From the outset, the agricultural potential of this area had 
impressed the colonial authorities as they looked for ways to increase 
revenue and production, particularly large-scale cotton production 
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to support the flagging British manufacturing industry. In 1904 
proposals were being discussed for the construction of a vast irriga¬ 
tion project in the large fertile triangle or “island” {al-Jazim) of land 
between the Blue and White Niles. Makwar was the site chosen for a 
dam to support this project. The British government guaranteed ini¬ 
tial funding in 1913, though the project was then postponed because 
of World War I. Work finally began in 1918 and involved large num¬ 
bers of Egyptian workmen and laborers from all over Sudan. When 
the dam was formally opened in 1925, to great fanfare, the colonial 
authorities decided to revive the famous name of the old Funj capital 
for the developing town. In 1931, the name of the town was officially 
changed from Makwar to Sennar, “Makwar being a name of no hon¬ 
our or antiquity” (Arkell n.d.: 31). 

Even before the dam was completed, the colony of Makwar had 
been transformed. The grand opening in 1925 effectively marked 
the end of the village of ex-slaves and the beginning of a prosperous 
market town. Older local inhabitants still occasionally refer to Sennar 
as Makwar,^^ but officially the modern town dates to the dam. It 
grew rapidly, attracting laborers and businesspeople from all over the 
country. Many people from the northern riverain area—Dongolawi, 
Shygia, and Jaaliyyin—were drawn to the town by prospects for trade 
and commerce, and their descendants form the core of local busi¬ 
ness interests. Construction opportunities escalated with demands 
for homes, offices, stores, and administrative buildings. Educational 
and medical facilities followed the expanding population. The first 
hospital and schools were built in Sennar in the 1930s: an elementary 
school for boys first and, in 1939, one for girls. Administratively, 
Sennar became a district headquarters with two district assistants, plus 
judicial and administrative offices. These various resources, together 
with opportunities for acquiring their own homes, offered incentives 
for whole families to move to Sennar from their villages. Situated on 
the edge of what became the first-class district,^'*' the ex-army colony 
was absorbed by the town expanding around it. Newcomers clearly 
regarded their neighbors with some disdain, variously referring to the 
colony as the neighborhood of the Fertit, district of the Malakiyya 
or, more insultingly, the place of garbage/rubbish ia-l-Ghubush). Yet 
at this time resources such as running water, electricity, or in-ground 
sewerage were not found anywhere in the town. On a practical level, 
life in the old colony was not that different from the rest of Sennar. 

The patrons of the Malakiyya, the British, were equivocal at best 
in their support, as their expectations of a reliable base of wage labor 
from the ex-soldiers proved unrealistic (Sikainga 1996; Sharkey 2003). 
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They, in turn, did not consistently meet their commitments to the 
settlers. As early as 1914 an investigation tour by Wingate revealed 
that the majority of colonists were living in squalid conditions and 
were not receiving the promised rations or allowances (Sikainga 
1996: 63). Furthermore, the climate was not always favorable for cul¬ 
tivation. In 1932 rains in Sennar were slight, and many people, espe¬ 
cially some of the “Blacks,” were “feeling the pinch very severely.” 
However, A. J. Arkell, Sennar’s district commissioner from 1929 to 
1932, was unsympathetic, since they had refused to pick cotton in the 
new Gezira Scheme despite the government offer of free transport. 
He complained of the challenges of keeping Sennar clean and orderly, 
despite the introduction of refuse pits around the native lodging that 
were dug by prison labor and prosecuted offenders. All this he blamed 
on the “laziness of the people,” singling out the “Blacks” of Sennar 
(Arkell n.d.: 15/45). 

Freedom, independence, and expectations of government sup¬ 
port, therefore, did not necessarily bring equality or ease of life to the 
Malakiyya colonists. The stigma of their past was not readily forgot¬ 
ten, despite government rhetoric of Sudanese nationalism, and may 
well have been reinforced by their own attempts to participate in the 
expanding consumer market. With no formal education and little 
opportunity to participate in the formal sector, Malakiyya women 
in particular had few resources to draw on when the rains failed or 
things were tight. One skill, however, albeit one regarded as disrepu¬ 
table by colonial authorities and Muslim Arabs alike, proved remu¬ 
nerative: brewing local beer, marissa,^^ an activity still associated 
with Malakiyya neighborhoods. At first, it was prepared for home 
consumption, but over time, as single male migrant workers came 
to work on the dam and associated projects, and looked for places 
to relax, beer brewing offered an important cash source. When the 
need for funds increased, women sold other types of refreshment: tea, 
snacks, and stews could all be offered from the roadside, using exist¬ 
ing skills and equipment. With few opportunities for women to work, 
such informal activities in the interstices of the formal labor market 
offered increasingly necessary access to income. Equally in demand 
with newcomers to town, and associated with the old marissa shops, 
were sexual services. Where there was a large migrant male workforce 
(such as in Makwar in the early twentieth century), the demand for 
sexual services meant that marissa shops often doubled as brothels. 
Underscoring their preoccupation with society’s morality and health, 
colonial records stressed the link between liberated female slaves and 
prostitution (Sikainga 1996: 83, Spaulding and Beswick 1995). In 
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later decades Muslim Arab neighbors similarly gossiped about threats 
posed to their world by the alleged immorality of the Malakiyya. In 
neither case is this proof that large numbers of women supported 
themselves through sexual work, but it shows how the context of the 
times makes it difficult to investigate this in an impartial way. What is 
clear is that many Malakiyya women were left to support their fami¬ 
lies with help only from other women and at a time when options 
for acceptable female employment were limited. The consequences of 
their actions still shadow perceptions of their identity. 

Zainab's House of Spirits 

Not long after they came to Makwar, Zainab and Mursal had twins, 
Muhammad and Asha. For a few years, Zainab settled down to the 
life of a farmer’s wife, but the marriage was not successful. The twins 
were still young when their parents separated. Mursal died soon after¬ 
ward, and Zainab subsequently married a man known as Marajan 
Arabi, Marajan the nomad, who lived in the village of Jummayza, 
just south of the small market town of Sinja.^*’ Zainab’s new husband 
was a well-known practitioner of zar nugara spirit possession ritual. 
Women later recalled his formidable powers with trepidation. Nugara 
zar is no longer practiced in Sennar, but stories of Marajan’s feats 
continue to remind women of the dangers inherent in working with 
the spirits. As Sitt ena said, 

[Zainab] was very beautiful... Because of the love [Marajan] had for 
her, he ate and ate till he filled his body. He took boiling water and 
drank it, and ate the burning charcoal like food. He was a man who 
ate fire and drank boiling water. 

Three decades after Zainab’s death, women still commented on both 
Marajan’s powers and Zainab’s beauty—her light skin (like her son 
Muhammad), plumpness, strong features (that also distinguish many 
of her descendants)—and her sparkling and sympathetic personal¬ 
ity. But unable to resist Marajan’s powerful advances, she and the 
twins went to live in Jummayza. Despite his awe-inspiring talents, 
Marajan proved to be a successful family man, surprisingly good with 
children, especially Muhammad, in whom he found a ready student. 
Zainab gave birth to three sons with Marajan, but it was Muhammad 
Mursal who became Marajan’s heir in zar. 

Zar was widely practiced in the colonies, and Zainab may have 
met Marajan through her own increasing involvement with its rituals. 
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Hajja Fatima, for example, recalled that her mother and grandmother 
brought zar with them from Upper Egypt to the colony of Helmi 
Abbas: 

My mother had tombura, the tombura like that of the north. She had it 
when she was very young. She became ill and they took her to the river. 
They beat the zar for her and she became better. She went to every tom¬ 
bura. But we are all different. My grandmother, her mother, had nugara. 

I remember her well, she lived with us. In their nugara they slaughter 
and cook, just like in our burei, but theirs is also different. Theirs is hot; 
burei is cool. Tombura is hot, it is male, while burei is female. Burei plays 
inside the house but tombura plays in the sun, in the fire. 

There were several forms of zar in the Sennar area in the early twen¬ 
tieth century, and Sittena Fadlallah recalled going with her mother to 
different houses of zar. The distinctions between them are still rec¬ 
ognized today, based on the sort of gendered similes Fatima used. 
Zar burei, with which this text is mainly concerned, is described as 
cool, female, and playful. This is contrasted with both tombura and 
nugara, related forms of zar that are characterized as hot and male.^* 
This characterization refers in part to the relative numbers of men who 
participated in and led the rituals of tombura and nugara; but it also 
infers that they are supernaturally more powerful and secretive than 
women’s burei activities. However, they were not regarded as mutu¬ 
ally exclusive; each represented different but equal options for dealing 
with different disorders, points returned to in Part IV. Both burei and 
tombura zar had been widespread in nineteenth-century Egypt, in the 
army and civil society (Klunzinger 1878). Both forms were brought 
to the Blue Nile region by families of ex-soldiers, whose descendants 
dominated zar practice for much of the twentieth century. The third 
type of zar, however, nugara zar, was firmly rooted in the cultures and 
beliefs of the south. The career of Zainab’s new husband shows that its 
arrival in Sennar was not connected with the army. 

Not long after she moved to Sinja, Zainab was taken ill. Sitt ena 
told me. 

Grandmother Zainab had our zar burei. It entered her... for six 
months she was ill in bed. Her husband found it was not his. He told 
her to go to a woman called Halima and take incense from her to try 
to do something for this zar. She went and Halima opened the Box for 
her. This was the Box she now uses. 

Halima (also known as al-Taniyya) recognized that Zainab had burei 
zar. Hajja Fatima added. 
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The zar took her and al-Taniyya came and beat for her... After that 
they talked and talked, she learned and then they beat for her. Later 
she gave her the tins [of incense] and told her to take over In zar. I did 
not see it... but Zainab was immersed in the sea [the Nile] for seven 
days. After that she came out carrying this Box that became her zar. 

Though Zainab certainly knew about zar when she lived with the 
Ababda, it was when she moved to Jummayza that her own spiritual 
powers awakened. 

Under Marajan’s prompting, Zainab started training with al- 
Taniyya, learning to summon the spirits and negotiate with them, 
as well as to recognize their special disorders. This became the basis 
of Sennar zar, its power enhanced by the stories of the spectacular 
way in which Zainab acquired it. Present-day tombura in Sennar is 
unrelated, but the leader in tombura (Kenyon 2004) recalled Zainab’s 
contributions with respect: 

Sennar zar today is just from Zainab. When we became aware we 
found she had it... It was all from that woman called al-Taniyya, from 
the Turks, from mashaikha. kabira [the senior/big female leader]. 

Zainab’s son Muhammad followed in his own father’s footsteps and 
joined the army. He was involved in little active duty and had no 
foreign postings, but like his father he retired from the army with a 
pension in money and land. He became a farmer, growing cotton, 
sorghum, and vegetables in his various allotments, and around 1925 
he married Sitt ena Fadlallah. They were no relation and possibly met 
through zar, in which Sittena’s mother was also very active.For a 
few years they lived near the main market in Sennar, but after the 
birth of their first child, Rabha, around 1927, they moved to Mursal’s 
old house in the heart of the ex-soldiers’ colony. 

Regardless of Arkell’s complaints, Muhammad was preoccupied 
with more profound matters than mere cotton picking. Building on 
what he had learned from Marajan, he became increasingly involved 
with zar activities and soon established his own reputation as a leader 
of nugara zar. His powers were to touch many people. In 2001 Umiyya 
Sit ton a recalled her first zar: 

I have had zar for a long time, since 1947. I was 7 years old, and was 
playing outside with my friend Rabha Muhammad Mursal when her 
father’s zar hit me. Her father was playing nugara. 

No one else in Sennar practiced this particular brand of nug¬ 
ara, with its striking traits: southern dress, heavy drum beating. 
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frightening drama, and most important, play with £ire.^° Sit ton a 
elaborated: 

[Muhammad] came from a very difficult family. They used to bring 
big logs of wood and set fire to them. The)' placed clay pots on the 
fire until the water inside them boiled and they drank it... Muhammad 
himself used to dance on this fire until all his veins were swollen and 
standing out on his body. This nugara of the Fertit was kujur, very diffi¬ 
cult. Those people had the ‘irug [vein, root] If they were angry with 
someone, they used to beat the irug and he would die. Muhammad had 
his own Box from this zar... Rabha herself saw it and inherited it from 
her father... but now there is no one to work this Box. Only a person 
who has it in their veins can do so... A woman in this district tried to 
beat his nugara and she died, she didn’t know how to beat it. 

In Sennar kujur refers to forms of dangerous or “black” magic, non- 
Islamic, and usually understood to have originated in the south or 
west. ‘Irug, root, refers to a form of sorcery and was likewise asso¬ 
ciated with ex-slave practices. What Muhammad practiced was not 
something to be treated lightly. Even today it reminds women of the 
terrifying dimensions associated with the world of spirits and the 
dangers of trying to appropriate them without proper training or 
aptitude. 

Muhammad and Sitt ena had three surviving children. Not long 
after the birth of their first daughter, Rabha, Marajan died, by then 
an old man. Zainab returned to live in Makwar with Muhammad 
and his family, in MursaTs old house, and began to practice zar burei, 
mother and son learning from each other. During the time Zainab 
spent in Sinja (approximately 1910 to 1930) she had learned her trade, 
serving her apprenticeship for seven years. After that she practiced 
on her own, having undergone the formal ceremony inducting her 
into the leadership of burei zar. By the time she returned to Makwar, 
Zainab’s reputation preceded her, and over the next three decades 
she consolidated that reputation as a formidable but compassionate 
leader. The family prospered, and their home was regarded with awe. 
Recalled one of Zainab’s followers, 

Zainab’s house had servants and three women who just ground the 
food. When people came from afar they used to stay in her house, a 
big house which welcomed visitors. She was a great woman and all the 
women of zar were afraid of her. When she appeared no woman spoke. 
Until today their courtyard is called “hosh Zainab and Muhammad” 
because in the old days it had a reputation. All their neighbors were 
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married in her house. Really, in the old days they didn’t have anjr 
money but Zainab and Muhammad were rich, the)' had everything. 
When anything new or beautiful came out, you saw it at their house. 
They had so many good things... Zainab and Muhammad, the own¬ 
ers of the name and the place. 

The real wealth of Zainab and Muhammad, however, lay in their rela¬ 
tionship with the spirits. It is because of her strong powers in zar that 
Zainab is remembered by name, when most Malakiyya women are 
forgotten. What Zainab brought to Sennar was a set of beliefs and 
practices that resonated with the lives of the residents there. This did 
not simply provide a panacea for various health disorders at a time 
when there were few other curing options^^—though that was impor¬ 
tant. The zar ritual she introduced provided a means for Malakiyya 
women to confront their past, less as a form of resistance (by the 
1930s this life was largely a thing of the past) but rather as memory 
and catharsis. In zar, women (and to lesser extent men) confronted, 
in embodied form, events and peoples they and their forebears had 
known, experiences and memories that for the most part defied words 
and understanding. Grounded in powers women remembered from 
nineteenth-century Egypt, zar ritual transported participants to a col¬ 
orful, cosmopolitan world that continued to have meaning for them. 
Recalling key moments from the past, various spirits in turn served as 
a source of energy for dealing with daily contingencies. 

This is what attracted newcomers, in ever-increasing numbers, to 
Zainab’s house of zar. Zainab’s work fairly quickly eclipsed that of other 
practitioners in the area.^^ She offered well-tried means for dealing 
with new problems—of general disorder as well as physical illness—to 
people of many backgrounds, linking them to worldly and supernat¬ 
ural powers that had shaped her own early life. She also connected 
them to a network of women in similar positions, new migrants to an 
urban home in which they were strangers. Perhaps most important 
of all, Zainab’s ceremonies offered entertainment and diversion from 
lives that could be exhaustingly dreary. Zainab’s zar was “like a party,” 
women still recall fondly. At the ritual events she orchestrated, women 
briefly forgot the drabness of their own everyday lives, the endlessness 
of their labors, as they remembered, obliquely but dramatically, a dif¬ 
ferent world, one linked to power as well as subjection, one which they 
briefly joined. Everybody was welcome, regardless of how much they 
could afford to contribute. The spirits themselves provided. 

Anglo-Egyptian authorities largely ignored these activities. During 
this period zar “mushroomed” (Constantinides 1991: 92) throughout 
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the country, but for the most part this was undocumented. What 
has been recorded are criticisms and pejorative comments made by 
Sudanese men and a few British administrators, but these were met 
by the government with either amusement or an attitude of detached 
noninterference toward matters of religion, indigenous healers, and 
local family life. The records include occasional mentions of a strange 
disease called zar, or an occasional criminal case in which posses¬ 
sion appears to be involved, but petitions to ban zar went nowhere 
(Constantinides 1991: 93-94). 

Next door to Zainab and Muhammad lived another Malakiyya fam¬ 
ily, that of Fatima ‘Abd al-Aziz from Helmi Abbas. She and her sisters 
had grown up in an atmosphere charged with zar, for their mother and 
grandmother both knew the spirits. Fatima thought she was not per¬ 
sonally involved until things began to go wrong. She was very young 
when she was married, to a deeply religious Malakiyya relative, and 
moved to Sennar. In 1981, she told me 

He doesn’t like zar, really he doesn’t like it, but I was ill and he saw 
with his own eyes what was wrong: the house was full but zar killed 
everything. We had cows but zar killed them. Then he came and did 
everything for me (for zar). He knows he cannot deny it again. If I put 
my head down like this, my people [zar] come and talk straightaway 
and he knows this. He doesn’t say anything. 

I got zar when I had three children. I had the other four while zar 
was with me. I was breast-feeding my son when the zar came and I 
beat for it. 

Fatima accepted zar reluctantly yet, like Zainab and Zainab’s grand¬ 
daughter Rabha, was to spend the rest of her life serving the spirits. 

Rabha, the oldest child of Muhammad and Sittena, also grew up 
surrounded by the spirits but was aware of her powers in zar when 
only six years old: 

I became sick, sick all the time. My stomach was swollen. I grew big¬ 
ger and my zar grew with me. I was ill in my stomach and had pain in 
my eyes and my body ached. It was zar, I had caught zar. I was living 
here with my grandmother and she just made the things of zar and I 
became well. 

Zainab was at hand to diagnose the problem and oversee the treat¬ 
ment that formed the basis of Rabha’s subsequent career in zar. What 
is equally interesting is that her brother and sister, like Fatima’s sib¬ 
lings, remained less affected by their surroundings. Zar may be inher¬ 
ited, but not all are chosen. 
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Rabha grew up with a large circle of friends, from among the colo¬ 
nists and newcomers to Sennar. One of her childhood friends, a mid¬ 
dle-class Shygia woman, told me that it was at her home that Rabha 
had facial scars, shillukh, cut when they were teenagers. Grandmother 
Zainab had no scars, but Rabha wanted to be like her mother, Sittena, 
and her friend’s mother, who both had three deep horizontal slashes 
on their cheeks. She was conforming to the emerging middle-class 
society of Sennar in the 1930s and 1940s, a world bigger than 
the ex-army colony, one increasingly dominated by northern Arab 
peoples. 

By the 1940s, change was in the air. Freedom from colonial rule 
was already anticipated, and measures were being taken to ensure an 
easy transition to a nationalist government. In April 1950 the first 
town council in Sennar was inaugurated with locally elected coun¬ 
cilors, setting a pattern to be followed in local government after 
independence. According to the minutes of an early council meeting, 
there were just over 8,000 people living in New Sennar. Some of the 
council’s decisions were revealing regarding the current state of the 
town. There was still no electricity or running water, even in the best 
districts of Sennar. Lack of street lighting, particularly along the main 
road, where there were many water holes, was a recurrent problem. At 
the end of that year a town planner arrived to reorganize the town. 
All existing districts were downgraded, including the Malakiyya 
colony, and plans were drawn up for a new First Class district on 
the north side. This became known as the area of the government 
officials, al-Muazzifin, and remains “the face of the town,” with gra¬ 
cious tree-lined streets and spacious homes that greet visitors arriv¬ 
ing from Khartoum. An area to the northwest was also set aside for 
industrial development. This has never been extensive, but over the 
years factories have produced peanut oil, cigarettes, cotton, and tex¬ 
tiles. It is from agriculture, however, that the town’s steady growth is 
derived. The Gezira scheme remains the backbone of Sudanese trade 
and exports, and as the major market center for the region, Sennar 
continues to prosper. 

Muhammad died during this period. There remains a reluc¬ 
tance to talk about him, but his demise is attributed to kujur, for he 
had challenged powerful sorcerers around town, men who worked 
with evil spirits to pursue corrupt ends. A terrible struggle ensued 
between Muhammad and a Fertit man who also came to Makwar 
in the early twentieth century, a relative of Muhammad’s wife’s fam¬ 
ily. Muhammad’s powers were ultimately defeated and, still relatively 
young, he was killed. His opponent went on to become rich and 
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powerful, a local reminder of the powers and limitations of serving 
the spirit world. 

Muhammad left no successor. After his death his ‘ilba was shunned, 
not least because of his fate, although Rabha claimed that she knew 
how to open and use it, should it be needed. Her brother had no 
interest in the zar of either his father or grandmother; he later settled 
in Egypt, where he was a soldier in the British army. Their younger 
sister, Husna, remained at home and was Rabha’s closest supporter, 
beating the drums in ritual events but not interested in a leadership 
role herself. 

After the ritual pledging her to Zainab’s zar, Rabha was married 
to a man from Maridi, in southern Sudan.A driver for one of the 
agricultural schemes, he was a stranger to the Malakiyya and much 
older than Rabha, whose family opposed the marriage. She insisted 
on marrying him, despite her youth. A bargain was therefore struck 
with the spirits. If the marriage was successful and fruitful, her family 
promised to maintain her obligations to the zar. The marriage took 
place and the couple moved into the family compound. A year later 
Rabha gave birth to her first child, Najat. The following year, 1955, 
tragedy struck: her husband had a sudden heart attack and died. The 
young widow was distraught, and this precipitated the beginning of 
her intense involvement in zar. She stopped working in the fields with 
her mother and became increasingly active in Zainab’s spirit rituals. 
She rejected her infant daughter almost completely, sending her to 
live with her great-aunt Asha in Kabbosh. Unfortunately Asha died 
within three years, and Najat then went to live with Grandmother 
Sittena’s sister in Omdurman. There she remained till she was eight 
years old, not realizing she had another family in Sennar. 

Rabha did not remain unmarried for long. Two years after her 
first husband’s death, Rabha’s family accepted a Malakiyya neighbor, 
with at least one other wife, for her husband. She bore him four sons, 
remaining married until her death, although for much of her life they 
lived apart. 

Muhammad and Zainab were both renowned zar leaders. 
Ultimately, however, Zainab’s Box of zar survived, no doubt because 
it was more flexible, more congenial to the diverse population drawn 
to Sennar, than that of Muhammad. His fearsome practices were less 
well suited to the Islamic beliefs of the northern Sudanese women 
who came to dominate ritual events. On the other hand, aspects of it 
were to shape the Box of some of his descendants. These are consid¬ 
ered in Part III. 



Chapter 4 

Independence, Islamism, and Modernity 


Independence: Birth of a Nation 

Only in a formal sense did independence in 1956 mark a new era in 
Sudanese history. “The hated foreign oppressor finally disappeared, 
not with a bang or even a whimper,” noted one observer. The “final 
hasty scramble” to independence obscured the fact that not much 
changed. The date marked little more than the Sudanization of key 
administrative posts as the new national coalition government simply 
took over the existing system (Sanderson 1973: 106-8). It defined its 
agenda, however, in terms of arabic-speaking culture and Islam, and 
in that sense marked a definite break with colonial policies. It was also 
sharply divided by sectarian rivalries (Holt and Daly 1979: 161-68), 
and the racial and ethnic tensions that plagued the new state were 
already apparent.^ 

In this transition what happened to those “displaced” southern¬ 
ers, the “detribalized” Malakiyya, who had already lived in northern 
Sudan for over half a century? The half century since independence 
has been mixed for both Malakiyya people and zar spirits, as they 
find their place in the shifting politics and culture of the modern 
Sudanese nation state. With the departure of their British patrons, 
the Malakiyya lost what support they had been offered for status as 
equal citizens. Once again, with the emergence of a republic domi¬ 
nated by Northern Sudanese elites, they were to experience racism 
and discrimination. Reinvention of Malakiyya personhood in this 
changing political landscape has been a slow, sometimes painful pro¬ 
cess. Many were quick to embrace modernity, send their children 
to school, and take advantage of new employment opportunities. 
They were also among the first to promote a form of nationalism, 
readily identifying as Sudanese even when this was a pejorative label 
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for their northern neighbors. Though Malakiyya loyalties remained 
primarily with the government in whose armies they continue to 
serve, their patriotism was complicated by the civil wars precipitated 
by independence, with peoples in southern Sudan resisting north¬ 
ern political dominance, Islamic religious primacy, and Arab cul¬ 
tural hegemony. Yet the Malakiyya themselves were also rejected by 
southern Sudanese, who felt people like them had lost their identity 
and assimilated northern Sudanese cultural norms (Sikainga 1996: 
171-72). 


Death of Zainab: End of an Era 

Shortly after independence, in 1960, Zainab died. Remembered for 
her generosity and sympathy as well as her powers in zar, the prece¬ 
dents she set for hospitality established the reputation Sennar zar still 
enjoys: a place to which people come to enjoy themselves, where the 
more frivolous side is appreciated as much as the solemn ritual. Her 
Box is still referred to as the strong house-post (al-shibba al-gawiyya)^ 
the “grandmother” who supports the traditions of the house of spir¬ 
its she built up in the area. From her close circle of assistants emerged 
the next generation of leaders in Sennar zar. 

After Zainab’s death, the family of zar was held together by 
Muhammad’s widow, Sittena. Shortly before her death in 1982, she 
explained. 

The woman (Zainab) died and was buried and still her Bancit [Girls, 
assistants] were very young... I stayed and kept the Boxes and other 
things... I had a large family, thank God, but I stayed here with 
them... I saw to their needs and if anyone came and asked for medi¬ 
cine, I gave them what they needed. The Banat grew older and then 
got married. The men did not treat them well and they came back. I 
taught each of them how to keep the Boxes, treat others and do the 
things [of zar] because I was afraid maybe I would die ... if I had run 
away I was afraid of what might happen. That was how it was. I stayed 
and showed them, “This is so and so” and “Do this so,” until they 
had learned it. 

Ultimately, five of these “Banat” took over Zainab’s practice, in 
Sennar, Kabbosh, and Helmi. They were all Malakiyya and had 
grown up in the colonies. Each had her own zar Box, derived from 
Zainab but also distinct because of their individual spiritual experi¬ 
ences. Between them they dominated the practice of Sennar zar burei 
until the late twentieth century, when the last of the five, Rabha, 
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died in 1998. Now their successors, also five in number, are run¬ 
ning zar burei rituals in Sennar. Only one of them, the daughter of 
Rabha, has some Malakiyya background; but the zar they practice 
is “all from Grandmother Zainab.” Their genealogy in zar connects 
them directly to the colonies and, ideologically, to the “palaces” of 
Ottoman Egypt. In this way, the experiences of slavery become the 
ritual house-post for the practice of zar in Sennar. 

Zainab’s time in Sennar coincided with the transformation of the 
town from a sleepy village to a major town in late-colonial Sudan. 
The various advantages of urban life—employment, schools, medical 
facilities—are underscored in life histories I was given by older mem¬ 
bers of Zainab’s Box, reminiscing about how they came to Sennar. 
Grandmother Khadiga, whom we have already met, came with her 
parents in the 1920s. In her account she skimmed over the Khalipha’s 
defeat in 1898 and the ensuing difficulties her family experienced when 
her father was conscripted, very reluctantly, into the Condominium 
army. His opposition to the colonial presence, however, did not abate, 
and in 1924 he participated in the White Flag revolt against British rule, 
led by the Muslim southerner ‘Abd al-Fadl al-Mas and his Dinka col¬ 
league Ali Abd al-Fatif (Fluehr-Fobban et al. 1992: 3). Betrayed at the 
last minute when their Egyptian allies failed to join the revolt, the coup 
leaders were executed and their followers imprisoned or dispersed, like 
Khadiga’s father, who was sent in disgrace to Sennar. He and his fam¬ 
ily settled in the Malakiyya district, close to Zainab’s family. Khadiga 
was soon married to a man of mixed Egyptian-Funj descent, with an 
ideological background very different from her own: both his paternal 
grandfather and his father had come south with the Anglo-Egyptian 
forces to fight the Ansaar. The marriage was outwardly successful; their 
children received a good education and went on to professional success. 
After her third pregnancy, however, Khadiga became ill and her disor¬ 
ders were attributed to zar. She subsequently spent more than 30 years 
working in Zainab’s house of zar. 

Many women I met arrived in Sennar as children. One was Sit ton a. 
who was very young when she came to the town in the 1940s. Her 
father, a Dongolawi from northern Sudan, came south to work in the 
market in Sinja, where he married a Funj woman, who gave birth to 
their daughter. He later moved to Sennar market, settling his family 
in the Malakiyya district, and Sit ton a became a friend of the young 
Rabha. When still young, Sit ton a married her cousin, a cart driver, and 
they were among the first to get a house site in a newly created district, 
al-Gul‘a. Involved in zar activities from the tender age of seven, Sit ton a 
became one of the girls of Rabha’s maidan who helped run the rituals 
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of zar. Until her untimely death in late 2011, she was a leading umiyya 
in town. 

By mid-century, many migrants to Sennar had come from central 
rural Sudan. They settled in the new town neighborhoods and, having 
left extended families in the villages, welcomed the emerging social 
life they found there. This frequently included zar. Fatima, a Jaaliyyin 
woman born to a large family in the Gezira village of Naemulla, came 
when her husband, a maternal cousin, was transferred to Sennar’s 
government water corporation. As her children grew older, she began 
working in the market, eventually running her own small food stall. 
After the birth of her fifth child (of eight). Grandmother Zainab 
diagnosed her as having zar, and since that time she has regularly 
participated in ritual events (Kenyon 2004). Other women came from 
the capital city, as their fathers and husbands sought opportunities 
elsewhere. Amuna, daughter of a Nuban father and Mahas mother, 
grew up in Khartoum but moved to Sennar around 1950, shortly 
after her marriage to a builder. They settled in the Malakiyya district, 
and Amuna became increasingly involved with Zainab’s house of zar. 
By the time I met her, in the early 1980s, Amuna, always a gracious 
and hospitable friend, was one of Rabha’s assistants. Locally, she was 
regarded as wealthy, for she and her daughters lived in a handsome 
brick house that her husband had built in the Malakiyya district and 
they owned other properties around town. She was also reputed to 
have strong powers in zar. 

Other women came to Sennar from further away. “Kullu” also 
settled there around mid-century. Born near Sokoto in Nigeria in 
the mid-1920s, she grew up speaking Fulani and spoke Arabic with a 
noticeable accent. When still young she married a man from her vil¬ 
lage with whom, after the birth of their third child, she left home to 
make the pilgrimage to Mecca. They traveled across the breadth of 
Sudan by train, bus, and public cars, stopping in Sennar to visit rela¬ 
tives. Finding ready opportunities for work, they rented a house near 
the Malakiyya district (which she always referred to by its old name, 
Makwar) and stayed till they could afford to continue their journey 
east: overland to Port Sudan, from where they took the “Indian” boat 
across to the Hijaz. After completing their pilgrimage they returned 
to Sennar and settled there permanently. Her husband worked as a 
watchman and they lived together until his death in the early 1990s. 
Most of their nine surviving children married locally, and Kullu stayed 
with their oldest son, a tailor, and his two co-wives, in the old house 
she and her husband had come to so many years before. She too, as 
we shall see, had zar from an early age. 
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Second Generations: Nimayri (1969-83) 
and the Children of Malakiyya 

The early years after independence passed quietly in Sennar. The 
town’s population increased steadily,^ though these were uncertain 
times for the newly independent nation, with huge economic, politi¬ 
cal, and civil challenges. In 1958 political instability led to the over¬ 
throw of the coalition government in a bloodless military coup led 
by Major-General Ibrahim Abbud. He retained power for six years, 
despite mounting economic problems, worsened by a drastic fall in 
the price of the country’s staple, cotton, and escalating violence in the 
south.^ Parliamentary government was restored in late 1964 but, like 
its predecessors, was unable to tackle either domestic or international 
problems, and leadership then changed hands five times in as many 
years. 

After 13 years of political instability, the so-called May Revolution 
of 1969 returned the country to military rule and brought Colonel 
Jaafar al-Nimayri to power. Surprisingly, this ushered in two decades 
of stability (Bechtold 1991, Lesch 1998). After foiling a nearly suc¬ 
cessful coup in July 1971, President Nimayri consolidated his govern¬ 
ment, expelling large numbers of left-wingers, securing a ceasefire 
to the long-running civil war in the south (which held until 1983), 
and launching ambitious economic development schemes, particu¬ 
larly in manufacturing and agriculture, designed to make Sudan the 
“Breadbasket” of the region.^ These developments accelerated rural 
migration to towns such as Sennar. Many squatted on the outskirts 
of town, continuing the tradition of ethnic conclaves as newcomers 
from the same area took possession of unused land and erected grass 
huts or simple rooms. The names of these neighborhoods—al-Fasher, 
Daresalam,^ al-GuPa'^—testify to places of origin or to events that 
occurred during this period. People came particularly from the far 
west,^ from the south, and from surrounding rural communities. 
Conditions in their new homes gradually improved. Water was first 
delivered by donkey, but over time the District Council installed 
facilities necessary for water and later electricity in homes and busi¬ 
nesses. Traders moved into the area to provide goods, from the road¬ 
side, carts, or stalls until they could afford permanent shops.* 

When Zainab died, she left no immediate successor in Sennar zar. 
Rabha was still young, living with her second husband and small chil¬ 
dren, not yet ready to take over the house of zar. Yet the death of 
her grandmother woke something in her. By the time Najat returned 
to Sennar in 1964, she found her mother working as an umiyya, a 
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practice that was to expand steadily. In retrospect, Rabha seemed 
destined for her role. Zainab’s oldest grandchild, she had been espe¬ 
cially close to her grandmother and grew up surrounded by the zar 
of both her father and grandmother—a world in which she was quite 
comfortable. Though illiterate, like most women her age, she had a 
strong sense of history, of family, and of larger world events. Like her 
grandmother before her, she dominated Sennar zar for over 30 years 
(1960-98), but in her practice of burei zar the influences of her 
father’s nugara were also strong. This was still the era of Malakiyya 
zar in Sennar, with ritual shaped by the experiences of life in the 
Ottoman army, leadership firmly descended from a woman who had 
lived under slavery, and practices dominated by children of the colo¬ 
nies. However, they had grown up in late colonial society surrounded 
by Arab neighbors, and Malakiyya society was gradually being 
absorbed into the larger community. As many Malakiyya men in the 
second and third generations left home to serve in the armed forces, 
women were marrying into other ethnic groups, particularly from the 
south and west. Because of the strong prevailing patrilineal ideology, 
their children and grandchildren were losing their Malakiyya identity, 
although their subaltern status was not so easily shaken off 

Rural migrants to Sennar continued to be welcome in the house 
of zar during this time. Women from the new districts of Sennar 
told me of the pain and isolation they felt on leaving the support of 
extended families.^ Amna, wife of the butcher, came from Dongola 
in the North when her husband found work in Sennar’s main meat 
market in the early 1960s, and she was not able to return home 
for many years. Aretina, wife of the tailor, arrived from Khartoum 
around 1960 as her husband set up his own small business in the 
market. Halima the hair dresser, a Fallata woman from the town of 
Mauirno to the south of Sennar, came after two failed marriages to 
earn a modest living braiding hair and to raise her three children. 
Suad, originally from a northern Dongolawi village, came with her 
family after her husband retired from the Sinja police force and got 
a job in the district commissioner’s office in Sennar. Zainab B. came 
from Wad Medani when she married a butcher in the Sennar market. 
All came to town as strangers. In time they built a new life for their 
families and came to depend on each other in ways reminiscent of the 
early colonists. And even when they had not come across it in their 
home villages, they were quickly introduced to zar, which offered a 
welcome but rare social outlet. They did not have to be possessed to 
enjoy the ritual occasion {al-munasaba). 
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As Rabha’s powers in zar developed, she relied increasingly on 
her younger sister Husna. They provided a striking contrast: Rabha 
brooding, taciturn, and inward-looking, Husna, wild and extravagant. 
Unlike Rabha, Husna learned to read and write, and for many years 
she worked as an independent trader {al-dalaliyya). Tall, angular, and 
light-skinned, Husna was a handsome woman with a dramatic pres¬ 
ence and a deep throaty voice that dominated a room. Reputed to be 
wild in her youth, she had three children, but nobody remembered 
her husbands. Like Rabha, her life was dominated by the spirits, but 
she seemed unimpressed by them, often mocking them as she did 
the social conventions that confined her neighbors. Yet late in life 
the extent of her service to the spirits, and to their human servants, 
clearly emerged. 

Fatima ‘Abd al-Aziz also worked closely with Rabha until, with 
some reluctance, she also became an umiyya. A devout Muslim, she 
had already made the pilgrimage to Mecca. She claimed that in her 
heart she never liked zar, but it was unequivocally in her head. She 
had powerful dreams in which spirits told her what to do, and she 
felt that she had no choice about serving them. But she carefully dis¬ 
tanced them from her home life, treating her work as umiyya, time- 
consuming and mentally exhausting though it was, as simply a job. 
When she first opened her own Box, she rented a house a few blocks 
from her family home. There she stored her zar paraphernalia and laid 
her shrine {al-mayenga),^^ coming daily to work, to treat patients, to 
prepare incense and herbs, and to perform rituals for the spirits. 

At first Fatima and Rabha worked together, inviting each other to 
their ceremonies, but their relationship became increasingly strained. 
In both personality and lifestyle they were very different. Fatima, the 
devout Muslim, worked hard to minimize contradictions between her 
religious beliefs and zar, never drinking alcohol and keeping a tight 
rein on the activities of women and spirits in her house, ruthlessly 
cracking a horsewhip if either spirit or human participants behaved 
badly. She remained aloof from the proceedings and never lost her 
dignity, rarely becoming possessed publicly, other than in the thanks¬ 
giving ceremonies of Rajabiyya. For nine months after her sister’s 
death she remained in mourning, distancing herself from the spirits 
and refusing to hold any zar ritual involving sacrifice. Well-respected 
locally, Fatima’s Islamic devotion and strict observance of alcoholic 
abstinence appealed to more middle-class followers in zar. Many 
women felt comfortable in her house of zar, preferring her disciplined 
organization to the sometimes volatile atmosphere in Rabha’s ritual. 
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It was Rabha, however, who owned the old house of zar in the 
Malakiyya district, with its shrine buried jointly to the spirits of zar 
burei and nugara. By the time I met her in 1980, Rabha’s ceremonies 
were always well attended, and even routine sessions with the spirits 
attracted a good crowd. Many people claimed not to like her, for she 
was loud, aggressive, and taciturn; but nobody disputed her obvious 
powers and her success in curing often difficult disorders.By this 
time, Rabha and Fatima were openly critical of each other, and the 
practices of their houses of zar were increasingly distinct. Fatima’s 
followers claimed she was the leading umiyya in Sennar. Rabha, on 
the other hand, had an impeccable pedigree in zar, and her house of 
zar continued to attract large crowds (from outside Sennar as well as 
from the poorer neighborhoods of the town), who felt she was simply 
closer to the spirits than Fatima was, with acquired as well as inher¬ 
ited powers. Furthermore, she had at least one natural successor, a 
direct descendant of Zainab, who had grown up close to the spirits: 
her daughter Najat. 

Yet it would be a mistake to see a sharp division between them 
and their followers, along class or any other lines. For the most part, 
women ignored the differences, attending ceremonies at both houses 
as they were invited. Even the sister of Fatima, who continued to live 
next door to Rabha, beat the drums for Rabha and helped on occa¬ 
sions such as her daughter’s wedding; and when she died, Rabha held 
a special karama in her honor in Zainab’s house of zar. 


Third Generations: Islamism and the Resilience of Zar 

Najat showed signs of strong zar powers from an early age, in a form 
resembling that of both her mother and grandmother. She described 
it thus: 

When I was eight years old I became ill. I was sick a lot and thejr didn’t 
know what to do. They put me in hospital and then took me out. I was 
swollen all over and I was given several treatments that didn’t work. I 
didn’t know then that Rabha was my mother or that she had a zar or 
anything like that. She was sent for and told to come on the first train, 
that I was fatally ill. At that time she was holding a Rajabiyya... They 
brought me here to Sennar, I remember it was the day that al-Gurashi 
was shot, I came for good then. 

Najat came back to live in Sennar in 1964, the year of increasing 
political opposition to the military regime of President Abbud, which 
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culminated in government troops firing on a peaceful demonstration 
of university students, killing one. Sennar was largely immune to the 
turmoil of the capital, and Najat recalls a fairly tranquil time, much 
of which was spent with grandmother Sitt ena’s relatives, in outlying 
villages such as Kabbosh, Banda, and Karei: 

We used to ride over to them by donkey; there weren’t any cars or 
bicycles then and it was a bit far to walk. When we were young we wore 
headscarves and went to school together, we would study together 
or beat the grain together in the mill of al-Dabawi. What brought 
us together was that their older relatives, when they were ill, used to 
come to my mother and she would beat zar for them. This is how we 
really became like one family which still remains todajt 

As she grew older, Najat was anxious to be more independent. There 
was no obvious relative waiting to marry her, and from a young age 
she had been used to a certain freedom. Her friends were finding 
work in the new factories on the outskirts of town, processing peanut 
oil, tobacco, and cotton. A textile factory was within walking distance 
of Kabbosh, and Najat joined them there, working on the factory 
floor for three years. It was hard work, often in shifts, and the women 
earned only the minimum wage.^^ Conditions of work were also less 
than satisfactory, and the women went on strike several times to try, 
unsuccessfully, to improve their situation. Yet Najat enjoyed the com¬ 
panionship and the financial independence it offered. 

Her old symptoms had not disappeared completely. She described 
what happened: 

Later I was swollen again and was taken to the hospital. While I was in 
bed, the swelling disappeared without me knowing how. I was taken 
home and the people of zar [spirits] were told that Najat is better, that 
whatever is their due will be done for them. They were also told that I 
would have a man and get married. First, they replied, 1 have Luliyya 
who should be given her sufra [supper]. I said that I would have to go 
to work first and then give them what is theirs. 

Her mother recognized that her physical problems were caused not 
by physical illness but by zar, and she promised to meet Najat’s obli¬ 
gations to the spirit world, especially the female spirit Luliyya. Najat 
returned to work, mindful of her own promises to the zar: 

I worked in the textile factory for three years. Then I took three days 
off, telling them at work that it was my brother’s wedding. I didn’t 
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say it was for a zar. In those three days I gave Luliyya what was hers; 
the supper, clothes, and so on, they are still here. As for the other zar 
I still haven’t given them anything. My mother said that when Najat 
becomes well, gets married and is in her own house, then she will 
give another zar for those. I gave that zar for Luliyya in the month of 
Rajah. The following year in Rajah I became a bride and we paid all 
the dues. 


Najat had met Deng when she was attending evening classes at the 
Catholic school, almost ten years earlier. As she matured, it became 
important for her that her father was from southern Sudan, and 
she deliberately looked for a husband from the same area. Yet her 
relationship with Deng underscores the tensions facing subsequent 
generations of Malakiyya as they endeavored to integrate into the 
modern state of Sudan, to shake off doubts about their past and pro¬ 
vide authentic pedigrees for future generations. Stories abounded 
about their stormy courtship. Even though he had at least one 
other wife in the south, Deng was regarded as an eligible man: he 
was good looking, urbane, and he had a government house. Najat 
made up her mind about him early on and passed around word that 
they were to be married. Deng seemed to take some convincing: 
he couldn’t afford another wife, and on his income as a govern¬ 
ment worker he certainly couldn’t afford the expense of a northern 
Sudanese wedding, particularly the bride-price. Najat countered by 
saying she would marry him without any gifts. Her mother and 
other family members were shocked: only slaves married with no 
bride-price. 

The wedding was finally announced, in the holy month of Rajab. 
By this time the bride’s family was clearly opposed to the match, 
making inordinate demands of the prospective groom that he just 
ignored. Once they were betrothed, Deng made some attempts to sell 
one of his family cows in the south, but when that failed he ignored 
all the conventions of Sennar wedding etiquette and simply brought 
no gifts at all for the bride or her family. In response, at the wed¬ 
ding itself the bride’s family subjected the bridegroom’s female rela¬ 
tives and friends (me included) to repeated insults, which were both 
upsetting and confusing at the time. After the ceremony, the couple 
moved into Deng’s house on our compound, the bride’s side continu¬ 
ing to be critical of us all. Gradually, however, the relatives left them 
alone. Life returned to a more civil pace and the bride proved to be 
a lively and attentive neighbor. For the next few years, the couple 
enjoyed a relatively happy, uneventful relationship, spending time in 
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the west (Nyala) and the south (Wau) when Deng was transferred 
briefly within the veterinary service. 

The marriage was blighted by Najat’s difficulties in producing a 
healthy child. In less than a year she gave birth to three babies, includ¬ 
ing twin boys, none of whom lived for more than a few hours. Her 
friends and neighbors were convinced that her problems were caused 
by Luliyya, who was owed another ceremony. Then, in 1983, Najat 
became pregnant again. This time she kept quiet about her condition 
so as not to provoke the jealousy of zar or the evil eye. She remained 
under the close care of a hospital doctor who examined her progress 
every month, but her mother maintained that Luliyya was up to her 
old tricks and went with Grandmother Sitt ena to consult a faki east 
of Sennar. He sent Najat a special amulet {hijab) to wear, together 
with a mihayya for her to drink. All contingencies were covered and, 
happily, Najat gave birth to a daughter who not only survived but 
over the next few years was joined by two sisters. Nonetheless, the 
marriage continued to deteriorate. Deng left home and finally took 
another wife. 

These stormy events seemed to mirror the wider turbulence of the 
1980s. The long administration of President Nimayri ended abruptly 
in 1985, his early accomplishments eclipsed by later disasters. The 
long drought affecting much of eastern Africa led to widespread fam¬ 
ine in Sudan, particularly in the west. This in turn led to devastating 
inflation, which caused food prices to escalate dramatically. Within 
the government there was a swing from early left-wing politics to 
very conservative Islam, which culminated in 1983 with the intro¬ 
duction of Shari'a law. Among other things, this led to a resumption 
of the civil war with the South and then to a popular bloodless coup. 
Nimayri was overthrown, and for a few brief years (1985-89) civilian 
rule was restored. 

These events in turn had serious consequences for the peoples and 
spirits of zar. Nimayri’s government had been popular with them for 
many reasons, not least because of his wife’s purported interest in 
zar, and it was said that he, too, sought guidance from the spirits. In 
the early 1980s, however, the government began to espouse a stricter 
form of orthodoxy. The introduction ofShari'a at first made little dif¬ 
ference to the practice of Rabha’s zar. Alcohol was banned, but Rabha 
continued to prepare the local brews demanded by certain spirits and 
their guests, secure in the knowledge that the wife of the police chief 
was one of her main followers. Within a few years, this changed. Five 
years of increasingly chaotic civilian rule resulted in another military 
coup in 1989. Led by then Colonel Omar Hassan Ahmad al-Bashir, 
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this marked a break not just with the “old politics” inherited from 
colonial times but also with previous military regimes, in that it was 
driven by a distinct Islamist ideology. The National Islamic Front, 
the political arm of the Sudanese Muslim Brothers, took power and 
imposed a form of orthodoxy on the country that precluded activities 
such as zar. They severed political and economic links with the West, 
aligned the country with the larger Muslim world, especially Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia, and enforced new forms of political and religious 
correctness. 

Life after the 1989 coup became increasingly difficult for women, 
as early legislation targeted women’s roles, restricting their freedom 
of movement (Sharkey 2003; Hale 1996; Lesch 1998). In the 1990s 
many found it difficult to make ends meet, even to feed their families. 
They later told me how they were imprisoned for activities they had 
been pursuing for years, such as selling tea by the roadside, or were 
subject to lashings for making and selling local alcoholic beverages. 
It was not uncommon to experience threatening verbal abuse simply 
for wearing clothes that failed to meet the new standards of propriety. 
Family life was threatened as large numbers of men left home to seek 
work elsewhere, even overseas, or to escape political reprisals. A very 
real fear for women left behind was that of remaining unmarried, 
as the number of eligible grooms declined dramatically. Polygyny 
became more common. Foreign migration was accompanied by reli¬ 
ance on remittances and new distributions of wealth throughout the 
country. A physical symbol of these changes was the growth of a 
new District of the Expatriates, in Sennar as well as other towns, 
built largely with remittances sent by sons and husbands working 
overseas. 

During the 1990s there was further rapid inflation as incomes failed 
to keep pace with the wildly escalating costs of staples. Increasing 
consumerism and available consumer items had raised expectations, 
but opportunities and incomes failed to keep pace. Television, includ¬ 
ing satellite television, increased women’s awareness of the rest of the 
world, and many had begun to travel outside the country—to visit 
sons working in the Arab states and elsewhere, or to make the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca—and saw how other people live. At home in Sennar, 
however, they found themselves unable to afford even basic staples. 
The period also saw escalating health problems, especially malaria. 
“New” “foreign” diseases—diabetes, cancer—seemed to proliferate, 
but the expanding biomedical options, expected to treat these, were 
frequently too expensive. Many of the new illnesses, therefore, as well 
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as other disorders women found themselves caught up in, were taken 
to so-called traditional healers, including the houses of zar. 

The new demands of contemporary life in Sudan, unevenly distrib¬ 
uted, raised fresh challenges that other resources—mosque, market, 
law court, hospital—often failed to meet. The capital of Khartoum, for 
example, presents a very different standard of living than that found in 
the provinces, and wealth, always unevenly distributed, has been dra¬ 
matically redistributed throughout Sudan, with even greater inequity, 
in the past two decades. Migration and emigration have cut across the 
country as a whole, but affect men and women differently, as women 
are left to tend the home, dependent on remunerations that do not 
always arrive. As a place that leapfrogs through technological revolu¬ 
tions and macro-developments, Sudan presents special challenges for 
those unable to keep pace. Lurching straight from telegrams to cellular 
phones, for example, from donkey travel to air transportation, from 
outdoor markets to Turkish supermarkets, or from high infant mortal¬ 
ity to IVF, people are impacted unevenly by wide-ranging new tech¬ 
nologies that the country as a whole is eagerly but unevenly embracing. 
A variety of resources are needed to cope with often unprecedented 
choices or to help understand these new opportunities and services. Zar 
has lost none of its relevance, as we shall see. 

All the old Malakiyya leaders of zar died before the end of the 
twentieth century. Fatima passed away in 1988, from various physi¬ 
cal ailments, and Rabha died ten years later. For several years Rabha 
was the only umiyya of burei zar in town, and her practice prospered, 
despite the uncertainties of Islamist rule and the harsh line taken 
toward zar in the early 1990s, when zar was banned and stern punish¬ 
ment was meted out to those who broke the law. After the coup, both 
leading practitioners in Sennar—Rabha in burei zar and Naeima from 
tombura zar (Kenyon 2004)—continued holding zar ritual activities 
unabated. In 1993, in the month of Rajab, police officers were dis¬ 
patched to arrest them. I heard conflicting stories about what actually 
happened. Husna, present when Rabha was taken, stressed that the 
police challenged her but, overcome by zar powers, agreed to leave 
her alone. She claimed they gave her house of zar no more trouble 
after that. Another account, however, given by several independent 
witnesses, said that Rabha was arrested and taken to the police station 
along with her suitcase of equipment (‘idda), including large sums 
of money designated for the spirits. She was detained in prison for 
a month and lost a lot of money in the process, though unlike the 
leader of tombura she was not beaten.^'*' 
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Despite the difficulties of the time, Rabha continued to practice 
zar ritual literally up to the moment of her death. In 1998, also in 
Rajah, she was holding a healing ceremony on the outskirts of Sennar. 
While drumming the spirits on the third day, she suddenly keeled 
over, dying instantly. An enormous sense of loss followed. Husna 
never recovered from her grief and died less than five years later. For 
burei zar, too, Rabha’s unexpected death was a disaster. No other 
leaders had been formally initiated or had completed the requisite 
training. Sennar zar was without an umiyya. 

Najat was the obvious successor. As Rabha’s only daughter, some¬ 
one who had displayed from an early age symptoms of strong zar 
closely resembling those of her forbears, she had no doubt that the 
mantle would fall to her one day. However, she was in no hurry. In 
the mid-1980s she had told me. 

When her grandmother died, my mother Rabha inherited the ‘ilba 
because she was the oldest. She was girded and seven Chairs were beaten 
for her and then she was made to carry this Box. When she grows old 
I will inherit this ‘ilba. But I am too young now and the zar is too 
demanding. Some people are sick and need to be diagnosed, some are 
suffering from other things, and I cannot meet all the demands... I 
also have a man and zar cannot tolerate dirt... they demand cleanli¬ 
ness. When I become old, then I will take the zar and serve it. 

Once again the old house of Zainab held things together, as Husna 
and Najat tried to fill in the gap, assisted by Naeima of tombura, the 
only leader in Sennar formally recognized by the spirits. However, old 
tensions emerged between them as Husna, especially, heartbroken by 
the loss of her sister, seemed overwhelmed by the demands of the 
spirits. 

The first of the new generation of leaders to emerge was the 
unlikely figure of Kandiyya, a distant relative of Fatima ‘Abd al-Aziz, 
with whom she had worked for many years. Soft-spoken and edu¬ 
cated, from a fairly prosperous Mahas family, she moves easily in the 
diverse urban society that Sennar has attracted. She is a trained mid¬ 
wife, working in the town hospital as well as teaching at Sennar’s 
Midwifery School. Divorced when still young, she has no children 
of her own but adopted and raised two daughters of a friend who 
died suddenly. Although she has had powerful zar since childhood, 
she had not finished the formal apprenticeship when Fatima, then 
Rabha, died, leaving nobody to help her complete her training or to 
organize her inauguration. Finally, the leader of tombura agreed to 
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perform this; Kandiyya was girded and Sennar once more had a leader 
of burei zar. 

Soon afterward a successor to Rabha also emerged; she was, like 
Najat, a cleaner in the hospital but was closer in age to Rabha than her 
daughter. Not only had Sit ton a worked with Rabha for many years; 
her grandmother had been a leader of tombura zar and her mother’s 
sister an umiyya of burei who had trained with Fatima ‘Abd al-Aziz. 
Sit ton a therefore had powerful connections in zar, including a double 
inheritance from Grandmother Zainab. In the ten years after Rabha’s 
death she proved an able successor, as we shall see below, one who 
made her inheritance appealing to the new demands and accomplish¬ 
ments of Sennar women. 

Attitudes toward zar have changed dramatically over the past cen¬ 
tury. Under colonial rule the practice of zar went largely unnoticed by 
government officials. After independence zar was tolerated or ignored 
until the increasing religiosity of Nimayri’s later years began to make 
zar activities more suspect. Specific rituals were regarded as particu¬ 
larly dubious, haram to the larger Muslim community, particularly 
the treatment of blood sacrifice and the consumption of the blood 
of the sacrificed animal. By this time, the actual drinking of bowls 
of blood was only a distant memory,^® but this accusation continued 
to be the major concern of Islamists in the 1990s, as houses of zar 
throughout the country were directly targeted and leaders subject to 
beatings and imprisonment. 

Yet, surprisingly, by 2000 zar was no longer penalized. As Islamist 
ardor cooled and President al-Bashir’s government sought to show a 
more moderate face, zar was once again able to hold its rituals freely. 
Publicly, zar became a colorful form of “traditional culture” promoted 
in the media and endorsed by academic authority. Meanwhile, the 
Islamist revolution has been in place for over 20 years, and Sudanese 
no longer measure their path to modernity only against the West, 
especially Europe and Britain. The Islamic world, particularly the 
societies of Arabia and the Gulf, offers an alternative model to which 
many aspire. Others look to the rapid economic miracles of China, 
Korea, and Malaysia, places that stood by them when diplomatic links 
with the West were severed. Yet others continue to regard the West as 
highly desirable, particularly the United States, where large numbers 
of relatives have moved to, thanks in part to the eccentricities of the 
Immigration Department’s lottery system. 

Sudanese society as a whole is shifting, though perhaps not as radi¬ 
cally as political leaders assume. The ongoing popularity and accep¬ 
tance of zar suggests that the Sufi roots of Sudanese religion and 
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society remain strong, and the impact of ex-slave contributions to 
Sudanese culture continues to be acknowledged. Zar allows a more 
tolerant view of the world with which many people continue to feel 
comfortable. In this sense zar remains popular in Sudan because of 
the rigidity of global Islam. As we consider Zainab’s legacy in Sennar 
in the following chapters, this explanation underscores the tenacity 
with which it has persisted even under Islamist rule. 



Part III 


The House of Spirits 


Rajab Notebook (3): 27th Rajab 1422 (October 14, 2001) 

I arrived at the old house of Zainab shortly after midday. Najat was 
not there, but Husna, Imptissan, and some relatives from Kabbosh were 
about to have breakfast in the lean-to that served as a kitchen. They 
urged me to join them eating the sorghum porridge and sour cream 
sauce (assida and rob) widely enjoyed on religious holidays. One woman, 
lying wearily on the angareb (rope bed), announced she was fasting, but 
the others all ate heartily. When they had finished, Husna belched loudly. 
This was all carried out without any urgency, with little indication they 
planned to summon the spirits. Imptissan collected water to wash all the 
dishes from the last few days. Outside in the sun, a huge pot of beans, 
balila, was simmering gently on a large charcoal stove, and occasionally 
someone would stir it: the only indication guests were expected. Inside 
the lean-to we stretched out on rope beds, chatting idly. 

A lot of talk on these occasions is of the zar themselves. As I arrived, 
one woman was recounting a recent experience. For several days, she’d 
been feeling tired, unwell. Then coming through her door she saw a 
young neighborhood woman who had died three months before. She was 
wearing beautiful clothes, henna, andgold jewelry, and said to our com¬ 
panion, “Tou need to make henna and wear gold, you’ll feel better.” 
Wallahi (really), she saw her a couple more times, and she always said 
the same thing. The women sitting around were clearly impressed and 
said, “In the name of God, this isLuliyya. It was she who was making you 
tired. So now you have to make the things of Luliyya.” Other women I 
know are more oppressed by the demands of their zar, who are with them 
almost continually. The other day, Allawiyya told me she has many zar, 
but Bashir is becoming a big problem, upsetting her, making her angry, 
never leaving her alone. She did not elaborate and though she has been 
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possessed many times by different spirits during Rajabiyya, Bashir comes 
to her most regularly and stays longest. 

At some point I asked the women about who is umiyya since Rabha 
died: Najat or Husna? Both, the women replied, adding that neither of 
them holds back the spirits in the way Rabha did or leaders like Sittona 
and Kandiyya do. And the spirits don’t come down to either ofthem.^ 

One of the quests went to the old room across the courtyard and ^ot 
some sesame seeds; these she proceeded to roast, without haste, over a char¬ 
coal stove into which she fed pieces of straw for fire. Husna slowly made 
tea, reminiscing sadly about her sister and other deceased family mem¬ 
bers, then breaking into tears and rounding on us all for not under¬ 
standing, not caring enough about her loss. Periodically she started 
abruptly, touched the ground with her right palm, then laid the flat 
of her hand on the earth floor, murmuring, “dasturkum, dasturkum 
(your zar)}'" Despite the leisurely pace, spirits were beginning to make 
their presence felt. 

Close to 2 pm, Najat arrived, looking very smart in bright orange 
tob and high-heeled shoes. She was carrying her large basket bursting 
with provisions, including the live pigeons, which she took straight to the 
old shelter at the far side of the courtyard, the real “house of zar.” Her 
three daughters followed, each carrying dishes and other goods. Husna 
shouted angrily that she was late, to which Najat retorted that she was 
the only one doing anything for the karama, and why was nothing ready. 
Shortly afterward Najat summoned us all to “the karama in the house 
of zar,” which consisted of another large bowl of assida and rob, placed 
without ceremony in the middle of the dirt floor, on which she had laid 
some mats. Four of us went and joined her at first, then a group of three 
young women arrived and they ate a little, too. The bowl stayed in the 
middle of the room until the drumming started, special food to welcome 
new guests. 

And gradually they began to arrive. I was very afraid, with, it would 
seem, Najat and Husna, that nobody was coming. As we all sat in the 
zar room, waiting, the women talked openly about how today everyone 
was going to the zar of Umiyya Sittona, protesting that this, the house of 
Zainab, was the real, original mayenga (shrine) but that nobody comes 
any more, even though the other leaders do not do things properly, nor 
know the order of the songs. Najat lit the incense for people to use as they 
arrived, but Husna continued to be angry, telling her she was doing it 
wrong. Najat told her to do it, but couldn’t help adding that she should 
be more careful with what she did. Husna yelled that she would not beat 
the drums with Najat, that this angry talk was not right on the day of the 
karama. Najat told her to please herself, but suggested she start to drum. 
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There were probably about 12 of us there by then, all seated on the 
ground facing the drummers, and several of the women said, “Tes, beat. 
Why don’t you starti” Finally they did, and were soon joined by a third 
drummer from next door, a relative of Fatima Abd alAziz. For the rest 
of the afternoon, their quarreling was reasonably ^ood-natured, such as 
Husna’s interminable criticism ofNajat’s drumming, insisting she had 
the rhythm wrong, or Najat asking Husna about the order of the spirits 
and Husna retorting, “Why ask mel” This wrangling seemed only to 
add to the tension that mounted steadily with the pounding of the drums 
over the course of the afternoon. The atmosphere — drumming, incense, 
anticipation of what possession could bring—was an overwhelming 
reminder of what should be a very powerful event. 

Spirit, like human, guests came slowly but in increasing numbers. To 
the insistent but sedate beats that welcomed the whole assembly of spirits 
(al-Jama‘a)^ an older woman staggered to her feet first, shaking her head 
and looking rather dazed. Someone gave her a forked stick, and without 
changing her dress, she moved slowly and heavily into the center of the 
maidan, eyes gazing upward. A Dervish spirit had come, soon possessing 
a couple more women who assumed a similarly contemplative stance. 
The rest of the group relaxed: the spirits were pleased with the offerings. 
The slow beat did not last long and the dancers subsided to the ground 
as the spirits left. Shortly afterward, Husna led a very different rhythm, 
accompanied with a brisk song to which most of those present shouted out 
the refrain; and quickly one, then several others, stood up and shook off 
their wraps, revealing long white jalabiyyas underneath. With unblink¬ 
ing expressions, they stalked around in front of the drummers. The 
newly arrived Pasha spirits were each given a red fez and walking stick, 
which some brandished at the onlookers with a meaningful gaze. They 
stayed for some time, the drumbeats ceasing while they relaxed on the 
ground, whispering among themselves, then responding to a new beat 
with increasing intensity. 

Over the course of the afternoon, many different spirits came down for 
varying lengths of time, each distinctive because of dress, drumbeat and 
song, body language and behavior. The woman first possessed was par¬ 
ticularly affected; she responded to every drumbeat, each new spirit that 
came to her greeting the drummers when they paused in their beating. 
Then she sat down with her daughter, sneezed into the ground, and stood 
up, released from the spirit. It happened time after time. She’d wrap her 
tob around her—and a few minutes later, surrender to another beat, 
another spirit, moving to a different rhythm, a different expression on 
her face as she dropped her tob yet again. Later I realized this was the 
widow of the Shaikh of the district whom I hadn’t seen for many years. 
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She used to drum with Rabha, and the whole family was said to have 
powerful spirit connections. 

In mid-afternoon, bi^ bowls ofbalila beans flavored with honey were 
brought and shared, followed by sweet tea and coffee. Najat was the 
hostess: the food was served by her daughters, who indeed did most of the 
work today, and everybody looked to her as the leader. Husna led the 
drumming and singing, and a woman I knew from Sittona’s house of 
zar took care of the incense, fumigating women as they became possessed 
and raising the incense pot to greet each new spirit. 

The afternoon call to prayer came from the mosque across the square, 
in the middle of a song. Najat’s oldest daughter whispered to her mother 
and the drumming stopped immediately. The spirits present sneezed, 
thus departing, and several women went into the courtyard, unrolled 
their prayer mats and prayed. The rest of us sat quietly chatting till 
prayers were over and drumming resumed. 



Chapter 5 

The World of Red Spirits 


I now turn from reconstructing the history of Sennar zar to decon¬ 
structing the shifting meanings associated with zar. In Parts III and 
IV the life of Zainab and the context of nineteenth-century zar are 
linked to the demands of contemporary society and the changing 
roles and rituals of zar in dealing with them. The spirits themselves, 
highly specific cultural texts, continue to throw vivid light on this 
subaltern past. At the same time, their incorporeal essence is regarded 
as part of the larger Sufi worldview. Collectively and individually, zar 
spirits are a reflection of the history, society, and worldview of con¬ 
temporary Sennar. 


The Nature of the Spirit 

What are zar spirits? How exactly are zar conceived? When I asked 
Najat in 2004, she replied. 

They are invisible, they are wind, they come like the wind {rih). When 
the faki opens the Book, does he not say, “You have the red wind?” 
The wind is all around. 

Her reply positions zar firmly in the larger Islamic worldview and 
links core beliefs in Sudanese zar to those shared with Sufi holy men. 
As its name suggests, rih or zar is essentially an invisible spiritual force 
animating a dimension easily accessible to the human world. It is all 
around us, as ordinary and as obvious as life itself, a sort of parallel 
world to the human domain. Within this rests the potential for good 
and evil, distinguished by two very different sorts of wind: black and 
red. Al-rih al-aswad, the black wind, sometimes described as kujur 
(black magic), is much feared. In places such as Sennar,^ spirits such as 
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djinn, ‘afrit (ghosts), and shaitan (devils) are classified as black winds 
(cf. Constantinides 1972: 102), and these are quite distinct from the 
rih of zar. When 1 directly asked Sittena if zar was a djinn, she quickly 
retorted, “Not a djinn, God forbid. The dastur [zar] is good.” 

The human universe may be shared by all these spirits, but most 
real to women is the red wind {al-rih al-ahmar), regarded as a largely 
beneficent force. It is also most highly elaborated. Strict Muslims, 
including holy men, regard zar as haram, both blasphemous and dan¬ 
gerous, and refuse to utter the word. However, they recognize the 
term “red wind,” employing it even while they reject it. Most women 
use the terms zar and red wind interchangeably and feel this is some¬ 
thing they are particularly knowledgeable about.^ 

Zar, like the spirits of Mayotte,^ are empirically real and knowable, 
living in a social world recognizable to humans. Zar “come down” 
{nazala) and possess individuals because they like to interact with 
them (Lambek 1981: 3). Djinn, on the other hand, are distinctly 
supernatural, representing wild, nonhuman and thus uncivilized 
spirits, outside forces of uncontrolled domains. Djinn rarely attack 
a person through possession but instead assume some human, ani¬ 
mal, or inanimate form; although something about their appearance 
invariably betrays them, they can cause severe problems. This is quite 
different from a zar spirit. Once zar come down or “grab” a person, 
they stay, and the idiom of possession is distinctly that of guest and 
host. The spirit cannot be exorcised, and a woman simply has to learn 
how to accommodate her guest. The function of zar rituals, in the 
most general sense, is to enable a woman to learn to live with her 
spirit(s) and participate in communal celebrations for spirits and their 
hosts alike. 

The Quran is said to validate zar, a belief reinforced orally for 
illiterate women rather than through knowledge of the Book itself. 
Nigerian Kullu never learned to read but prided herself on being a 
good Muslim and on the regularity of her prayers. She spoke for many 
women when she said, “The zar is the red wind. In the Book, does it 
not say that if you have dastur you must have the red wind?” Similarly 
Zainab B. told me, “I am a Muslim. Some people say zar is haram for 
Muslims, but they do not explain why. Zar is in fact in the Quran.” 
Vague about exact references, women simply regard zar as part of 
God’s creation, supported by its purported inclusion in the holy texts. 
To believers, this validates their existence and proves the antiquity of 
zar beliefs. 

Zar are sometimes elaborated as an intermediary range of spirits 
between God and the human world, linked to the Prophet Suleiman,"^ 
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as in the following stories told to me by Najat. The first accounts for 
the importance of incense and drumming in ritual: 

Zar spirits are believed to be one of the groups of spirits under the 
supervision of the Prophet Suleiman to whom they are related. He 
ordered them to descend to earth, but they refused. They identified 
themselves as troublesome spirits who might worry people and possess 
them, but said they would be pleased to come down to the smell of 
incense and the sound of drums. A condition for their propitiation was 
dancing, singing, and luxurious things. 

Her second story explained both the origins of zar and the spirits’ 
distinctive behavior: 

There is a story for the origin of zar. It is said they fled from the 
Prophet Suleiman, who had gone to war and told his guard not to 
open any of his boxes. But one of the women opened a box, and 
this allowed the zar to escape and spread out, possessing anyone in 
their way. Women and men started to feel haunted, shaking a lot. At 
that moment Prophet Suleiman felt something had happened in his 
absence. He hurried back, found what had happened and shut the box 
to prevent the remaining zar from running away. He told the people 
that if he let these zar spread, everyone would die. For this reason, 
some zar still live outside—in the air, in the trees, in the sea, and in 
the desert. 

And presumably some zar are still contained in Boxes, as the ‘ilba of 
the leaders would suggest. 

Najat persisted in her attempts to explain zar, adding, “The red 
wind is never the black wind; that is bad, the devil. The red wind 
is no problem, even Shaikh Abd al-Qadr had it.” While there is no 
empirical evidence that any of the great Sufi leaders had zar, men¬ 
tion of this name further validates what believers aver is a very old 
and sacred set of beliefs. And as all writers about zar (Boddy 1989, 
Constantinides 1972, Makris 2000, al-Nagar 1975) make clear, the 
spirit of Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qadr is important in both burei and tombura 
rituals. In such tangible ways, links to old Sufi beliefs are regularly 
reinforced. 

Dastur, another common term for the zar spirit itself, means hinge 
or constitution in colloquial Arabic.^ This reinforces the sense in zar 
of articulation, of calibration of differences, including worldviews, 
into a smoothly functioning whole. It also underscores that in much 
of Africa generally, bodily possession is a normative, even positive 
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State. Spirits may exacerbate problems, but they are not regarded as 
the source of the problem in and of itself. 

Zar are also referred to as threads, khiate, a term used specifically 
for songs and drumbeats summoning the spirits in turn. At times it 
appears that the wind of zar is connected by threads to the human 
world and the job of the leaders in zar is to pull them correctly, 
through song and drumming. Only they know the songs and the 
order in which they are sung, knowledge “owned” by the umiyya and 
her assistants because of their relationship with the spirits. Only the 
umiyya determines who has access to the knowledge of her Box and, 
furthermore, who interprets that knowledge for zar adepts needing 
treatment.* 


Personification and Objectification 

Zar are often talked of as “people,” al-nass al-zar, with highly defined 
human characteristics and foibles. Personification of spirits is not 
unusual in Africa.^ Paradoxically, spirits such as zar are invisible (as 
wind), yet are also complex beings with distinctive characteristics that 
become visible when they possess human hosts. Like humans, zar 
spirits need to cover their physical presence and prefer particular styles 
of dress; they need to eat, and they enjoy certain types of foods; they 
have distinctive body language and indeed are instantly recognizable 
because of the way they move in their host’s body.® Furthermore, like 
people, they live in societies, in ethnic and family groups, and the 
parentage and siblings of some of the more popular spirits are com¬ 
mon knowledge. 

Zar spirits become manifest to human beings either through their 
physical demands or in dreams. The woman I met in Rajab, for exam¬ 
ple, repeatedly dreamed of a spirit that her friends recognized was 
Luliyya, and they encouraged her to meet the spirit’s requests before 
it began to cause trouble for her. To the general public, spirit identi¬ 
ties become visible through association with such specific material 
objects as dress and accessories, or through such abstractions as music 
or scent. These objects are rarely random, but are linked to the spir¬ 
its’ background as defined through each leader’s Box. Zar ritual is 
unusually rich in such nonwritten texts, which to the initiated reveal 
a great deal about both the spirits and the nature of zar itself 

There are said to be 99 zar spirits, like the names of God. In prac¬ 
tice, this underestimates the number of spirits recognized throughout 
Sudan (Constantinides 1972), though fewer actively “come down” in 
Sennar today. There are also spirits among spirits, as each “human” 
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category of spirits includes nonhuman spirits, though these do not 
publicly possess anyone. They include arbitrary spirits such as lion, 
crocodile, leopard, or airplane as well as disabled (deaf) or unnatural 
(cannibal) spirits, which bear some relation to the general character 
of the group. Nonhuman spirits are also manifestations of difference, 
reflecting power harnessed by some holy men as well as in zar.^ People 
with deformities, felt to be marked by God’s blessings, are accorded 
respect for their aura; their spirits are equally respected. 

Some believe that every object, inanimate as well as animate, has a 
zar counterpart. Najat put it graphically: 

The zar is all types. There is the leopard, and there is one of the desert 
which has eaten sharmut [dried meat] and wants to eat children. They 
catch him and everyone helps restrain him... There is one that smells 
feces and rubs it on himself, like perfume. There are dogs, snakes, 
scorpions and ants; everything is in zar. 

Zar can recall unspeakable memories, events too frightening to speak 
of, hinted at during possession but understood by few of the initiated. 
For the rest, zar ritual remains a suspenseful, vaguely unsettling form 
of drama and entertainment. 

Zar spirits are very definitely not devils (shaitan). All zar spirits are 
believers, on the side of God, not Satan (Tubiana 1991: 26). Some are 
Muslim, representing various classes and ideological backgrounds. 
Others are Christian, a division that reflects how many in Sudan con¬ 
tinue to view the world. Christian spirits, like humans, enjoy drink¬ 
ing alcohol, a reminder of their core ritual of Communion as well as 
their perceived moral weakness. 

In contrast to the prevailing patrilineal ideology, zar is commonly 
inherited through the maternal line. Kullu described her experience: 

Zar is often inherited. This Bahriyya [river spirit] of mine was my 
mother’s, I brought it with me from the west... I’ve had it since before 
I was born. I was in my mother’s stomach for seven years. Seven years! 

My mother’s hair became white until I was born. She also had zar, 
Bahriyya itself. Now her Bahriyya is in my head. She died when I was 
young, before I was married.. .They said that her mother also had it, 
but she was already dead when I was born. 


In this way family histories as well as spirits are inherited. In Kullu’s 
case, zar served as a link with her forebears in Nigeria, a place where 
miracles could clearly happen, as evidenced by her mother’s seven-year 
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pregnancy, an event also felt to presage the birth of an extraordinary 
daughter. 

Zainab B. also inherited zar, though in her case this was precipi¬ 
tated by her own wayward behavior: 

All my famity has zar, my mother and her mother too... Even before I 
was married, I had zar.. .It came from my mother. When I was young 
my mother got angry with me... I had gone out without telling her and 
so she beat me. Then the zar in her came to me. This was very early 
on... my zar is inherited from her. All her zar are now in my head. 

Yet not everybody inherits their spirits. Although she had earlier told 
me about accompanying her mother to zar rituals. Grandmother 
Khadiga later denied that her mother had had zar, and certainly none 
of her children appeared to inherit it. She regarded her own zar disor¬ 
der as simply a type of illness: 

Zar is just an illness, an illness which came into my head. My mother 
didn’t have it, nor any other person that I knew. After Zainab beat the 
zar I became well and gave birth to a son... I never had it again, that 
illness of zar. 

Others are explicit that zar, like illness, can be contagious. The butch¬ 
er’s wife (Kenyon 1999) caught rather than inherited zar and knew 
exactly when that was: at a zar ceremony held for her neighbor. 

I got it from a woman over there... I went to visit her, and... they 
[the zar] caught me as she went down [became possessed]. She had 
on her jacket and she was carrying her zar stick. They had a table 
and on it they’d put all her things—sweets, supper [sufra], and the 
drinks... They had their sticks and their hats [tarbush], and they were 
walking round the table. I said to them; “Hey!” and since that day, I 
was ill. She was the cause of it. 

The contours of a woman’s possession may owe a lot to inheritance, 
but her own experiences and behavior also contribute. The zar of 
the umiyya is similarly inherited, though each leader is at pains to 
emphasize her uniqueness. Discussion of this topic at times seemed 
framed in a familiar nature versus nurture debate as women consider 
the different routes by which zar finds them. 

Once they have taken up residence in a human body, zar usually 
manifest themselves to the leaders at night, in a dream clarifying the 
nature of the possession. Umiyya Fatima told me. 
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When we sleep, the zar come to us. He shows us his name. We don’t 
know all this; it just comes to us in the night and says, “This is called 
so and so”... I never see anj'thing at all during the day, but if thejr 
want to show me something it’s always at night.. .The things they tell 
me, I’d better do. If I don’t. I’ll be ill. 

Only those who have trained to work with the spirits are able to enter 
this spirit domain in their sleep. Calling the spirits, dangerous work 
for someone not committed to working with zar, should only be done 
by experienced leaders. 

Summoning the Spirits 

Zar spirits never come down spontaneously or in random fashion. 
Their appearance is highly scripted, and the text is taught to initiates 
during their training. Not least, this ensures that human hosts retain 
some control in their relationship with zar. 

Two important aspects of this knowledge concern the means by which 
the spirits are summoned and the order in which that is done (discussed 
in the following chapter). Spirits respond particularly to the heady scent 
of certain incenses.These, together with the funnel-shaped incense 
pots, are essential equipment [‘idda] in the house of zar. They are also 
commonplace objects, found in every home in Sennar, with many func¬ 
tions. They deodorize and enhance a room, get rid of unwelcome spirits 
and odors, fumigate the toilet, and simply add to domestic comfort, 
separating domestic from public (outside) space. The incense pot in zar 
is physically no different from that used every day, other than in terms 
of its history. The same pot is used for years to summon the spirits; it is 
inherited or acquired through some special connection, its importance 
enhanced by long service and by events it has witnessed. No longer just 
a domestic utensil, it becomes the conduit through which to access the 
zar domain, which is why there was great concern when one was broken 
during Rajabiyya 2001 (described in Chapter 6). 

Humans and spirits are welcomed to the house of zar with incense. 
Women eager to please the spirits or to calm their own apprehen¬ 
sion pay the umiyya a small sum for a thorough fumigation, inhaling 
deeply from the incense pot held under their clothes, close to bodily 
orifices, allowing the smoke to infuse their body.^^ Different spirits 
may be summoned with different combinations of incense, but all are 
drawn in this way into the house of zar. Rabha described the results, 
though complained that it is not always done properly: new leaders 
never achieve the greatness of their teachers. 
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Image 5.1 Welcoming the spirits in Rajabiyya, with incense, drums and kursi 
( 2001 ) 


When a woman smells the incenses which contain all these things, 
it takes the disorder out of her body. The threads {khiate) are not 
cut individually, they are all pulled until a sick woman is complete!)' 
released. The original leaders knew how to pull them in a very system¬ 
atic way. Many leaders nowadays don’t pull out all the threads; they 
simply replace them. 

Such criticism of course reinforces the esoteric knowledge of zar lead¬ 
ers and warns against the unskilled use of incense. Only those trained 
in zar healing can fully understand its therapeutic uses.^^ 

Summoned with incense, spirits make themselves known to the 
leader, as Umiyya Rabha explained: 

How do I know if someone has zar.^ The people of zar stay above the 
head of the sick one and they say the illness is this or that, the illness 
is from the zar so and so. 

For lay observers, active possession is imperceptible, marked only 
by a slight change in body language, sometimes indicated by some 
gesture, such as a sneeze, that more readily suggests a spirit leaving 
through a bodily orifice. There is no set form. It varies with indi¬ 
vidual possession of the same spirit and even with the same individual 
on different occasions. 
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Women do not remember what happens when they are possessed: 
they basically vacate their bodies and surrender it to the spirit. Umiyya 
Sit ton a explained: 


If [the spirit] comes while I am sitting and chatting with someone... I 
wouldn’t know if he gave treatment, medicine, or even if he made 
demands or conditions, I won’t know till he goes. Then people tell me 
what he said or what he did. I just consider I was not there. 

Zar are thus simultaneously known and yet not known. Nobody can 
ever fully understand or hope to control them, I was told by Suad, 
who spent her lifetime trying to understand the spirits: 


There are many threads in zar, many. You cannot pull them all and 
you cannot know when yours is pulled. If you knew, would you get 
up and jump around in front of people while they are watching you, 
when you’re not properly dressed.^ You don’t know what you are 
doing, it’s as though you fall In a coma. When they stop the drums 
and the thread [singing], you wake and find you’re sitting there just 
in your dress. 

Zar demand behavior of their hosts that would be unacceptable in 
everyday life. Yet although they invariably involve some expense and 
a lot of time, their demands are rarely impossible to meet. Through 
ritual, zar possession is largely manageable. Spirits become agitated 
and active for a reason, either because they are deliberately induced 
or because they have been provoked, and zar leaders can usually find 
the way to appease them. 

On ceremonial occasions, spirits are summoned by drumming and 
singing as well as by incense kept burning throughout. Before the 
ceremony starts, musicians warm their rounded hollow clay drums 
\Aalukd\ over hot incense, smoothing the brightly decorated hide 
surface, testing its flexibility. Only when the leader is ready do they 
follow her lead and begin to pound their instruments, vigorously, 
with both hands, changing the rhythm and songs as each new spirit 
is called. Adepts of the group, drummers spend years training with 
the leader to learn the different beats and songs of her Box. They 
rarely become possessed themselves, but closely follow the cues of 
the umiyya.An ordinary household item, the daluka drum is used 
at secular parties, particularly weddings, as well as at zar burei ceremo¬ 
nies. Typically women’s instruments, they are beaten largely by and for 
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women, though in zar they, like the other ‘idda, have no purpose other 
than to serve the spirits and are treated with respect. It is the drum that 
excites the spirits, who in turn produce the symptoms of possession in 
the body in which they dwell, Seligman (1914: 318) was told.^^ 

Dress is another important way of welcoming the spirit. In contrast 
to Sudanese women’s daily appearance, zar dress is varied, imagina¬ 
tive, and often startling. Spirits sometimes come in a dream to show 
their preferences for particular styles, and the host gradually builds up 
a collection of outfits and accessories required by her zar guests.^® In 
1983 Widow Suad showed me her zar wardrobe, described as belong¬ 
ing to the spirits. Most items she had obtained for a karama held a 
decade earlier. Some were stored in a tin box, which made me wonder 
if Suad was beginning to build up the ritual paraphernalia for leader¬ 
ship.^* From this box, she took the following: 

1. Matching shirt and trousers in heavy blue fabric, belonging to a 
Khawaja (English) spirit, London. 

2. A cream jalabiyya and red tarbush (fez) from Egypt, belonging to a 
Pasha spirit. She was very proud of this and was surprised I hadn’t 
noticed her wearing it last Rajab. 

3. Two red jalabiyya (one old, the other new), with white crosses on 
the chest pockets, belonging to the spirit Bashir. 

4. A pair of badly stained white trousers, also Bashir’s. 

5. A black jalabiyya with a white cross on the chest pocket, belonging 
to Dasholay. 

Suad’s main spirit was a female spirit, the beautiful Luliyya, whose 
clothes were stored separately in a plastic bag, though also bundled 
carelessly together. They included the following: 


1. A new (still unseamed) dark red chiffon tob, very fashionable at 
this time. It was a gift from Suad’s sister to Luliyya, after Suad 
dreamed that the spirit came and asked for it. 

2. Afirka^armasis, the special multicolored silk wrap used by a bride. 
This was new but had got wet when her house had flooded dur¬ 
ing the rainy season; the colors had run and stained several other 
outfits. 

3. Two dresses, one green satin with sequins (acquired five years ago) 
and the other a white shirt dress with fancy buttons. 

4. A couple of head scarves, one black with a border of gold buttons 
(Katie had been given exactly the same for her birthday by her 
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friend Miriam), the other turquoise with little ornaments sewn 
over it. I have seen Suad wearing this at zar. 

5. A purple leather rahatt (belt) and chunky amber bead necklace. 
These Suad wore at the karama she sponsored 11 years earlier. 
She previously suffered from pain and swelling in her stomach and 
was told she needed to hold a karama for the zar. Before she could 
do this, she dreamed that her son told her to get a rahatt and 
tie a necklace around it for the karama. She bought them in the 
Omdurman market and, sure enough, this worked. Luliyya came 
down in the karama, wore the belt and necklace—and afterward 
the swelling and pain disappeared. 

A fairly poor widow, Suad invested a lot of money and effort into her 
dues for the zar. Most of her neighbors owned only a few (between 
two and five) tobs, the main outer garment Sudanese women wear 
in public. Not all women in zar are able to accumulate as much zar 
wealth as Suad, who had some rich relatives and at the time we talked 
had been active in zar for 15 years. Many possessed women simply 
borrow equipment from the umiyya’s collection. Inherited over the 
years from other leaders or acquired gradually as gifts or from spe¬ 
cial markets (particularly the Omdurman market), this equipment 
includes prayer beads, walking sticks, riding crops, spears, swords, 
knives, jewelry, bridal belts, and hats (pith helmets and fez)—collec¬ 
tively all part of the llba.^^ Leaders keep these accoutrements with 
their Box, stored in plastic bags or other tin boxes, sharing them dur¬ 
ing possession as the spirits demand. 

The Reality of Possession 

For women in zar, the red wind is a reality, recognized by holy men as 
well as zar adepts. Said Grandmother Khadiga, a woman who walked 
away from zar later in life and therefore gained a certain detachment, 
“You see, my daughter, I am showing you the test {intihabat) of zar. 
The zar is a reality. If a person wants to bother about it, it is a real¬ 
ity in a person’s mind.” Believers in zar accept that not everybody 
wants to bother with it. Rejecting it, however, invites trouble. Khadiga 
continued. 

If they say someone should be taken to a doctor, he goes to a doctor. 

If his illness is a doctor’s illness, he will know it. If it’s an illness of zar, 
that’s it {khallas)^ it’s an illness of zar, the doctor won’t be able to cure 
him. They’ll have to do the things of zar... Some people say he is mad, 
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but he’s not. This is zar and once the right spirit is correctly diagnosed, 
he can be cured straightaway. 

Once zar takes possession, it is a permanent state. If the spirit’s 
demands are realized correctly, it may stay passively within its host 
indefinitely, only making its presence felt when provoked, which 
requires further consultation. Individual zar spirits come and go, but 
zar, as wind, as agency, is a permanent guest, likely to resurface in 
some form at any time. Total possession, it is never dislodged, and 
according to the beliefs of zar specialists, nor should it be. 

Possession by zar is accepted reluctantly because it is a lifelong con¬ 
dition. At the same time, it carries a certain elitism, a sense of being 
singled out by the spirits and elevated to some exclusive supernatu¬ 
ral club. Many women express this ambivalence when talking about 
their careers in zar. On the one hand, they feel that it conflicts with 
the changing climate of Sudanese Islam and the political and social 
correctness this determines. On the other hand, they express some 
pride that not only have they been chosen by the red wind but also, 
through their successful initiation, they have learned how to work 
with what is clearly extraordinary power. I heard it said in Sennar 
that everyone is possessed by or simply “has” zar, but many people 
are never bothered by it because their zar remain calm and happy. 
Possession is only evidenced by some unconventional habit, such as 
our elderly neighbor’s daily cigarette with her morning coffee; she 
had no other zar symptoms. Once a woman is told that her possess¬ 
ing zar has been disturbed, however, she has to follow an appropriate 
course of treatment to appease the whole community, al-Jamaa, of 
spirits. Even if they become quiet, the zar is always with her, though 
individual spirits may come and go over the course of her lifetime. 

Zar, like the wind, can be difficult to handle. Asked Umiyya 
Sit ton a, 

Would you be able to hold the wind.^ Definitely not. The zar is just 
the same, it is like the wind, you can’t hold it. When zar comes and 
controls people, you see all of them starting to be active in a zar way. 
When it leaves, they calm down and chat normally, as if nothing hap¬ 
pened . . . The important thing is to know the right moment to hold 
zar when it comes and to solve its problem. I have never been hurt 
because I know how to deal with that. 


Dealing with zar spirits is certainly not something to be undertaken 
lightly. It remains a formidable occupation demanding both special 
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gifts and long, arduous training. Many women I spoke with over the 
years thought that they might eventually become an umiyya; few 
actually accomplished this. 

Possession by zar may bring difficulties when thwarted, and this 
can lead to illness. Indeed many individual spirits are associated with 
specific symptoms (noted in the next two chapters). Generically, 
possession by zar is associated with nervous disorders—headaches, 
stomach pains, disturbed heartbeats, erratic behavior (discussed more 
in Chapter 8)—which it is variously seen as causing or exacerbating 
because of some weakness in the human host. When describing their 
careers in zar, women tended to emphasize this type of affliction in 
their early experiences with the spirits. Over time, however, as they 
become more comfortable with their altered state, many come to view 
possession as empowering, offering, in very practical terms, access to 
alternative therapies to deal with their condition. 

For power in zar is unevenly spread; not all participants in zar 
are equally empowered and not all spirits (as we shall see) are 
endowed with equal authority. The possession of a novice, who 
remains squatting on her knees in an untrained state of trance, con¬ 
trasts with the control of the more experienced who have already 
sacrificed to the spirits (Kenyon 1999).^^ Indeed, not all possession 
states are alike. Other invisible forces, such as djinn, that occa¬ 
sionally possess people, behave crazily, and the only known cure is 
total exorcism, something even a skilled holy man undertakes with 
trepidation. A leader in zar has no means at all for dealing with 
black wind other than to refer the patient to a faki for treatment. 
Zar possession, on the other hand, can be creative and productive, 
bestowing an electrifying and transforming potency and opening 
up a range of opportunities for a woman, even as it separates her, 
physically, from her human self. As women learn how to accommo¬ 
date active possession, many experience an aura of spiritual energy. 
This should not be breached—the possessed woman should not be 
touched. This potent charge is most highly developed by the umi¬ 
yya, who is in more or less constant contact with the spirit domain. 
Yet even novices in zar may be infused with this type of energy in 
order to regain some control over their physical and mental lives 
(Kenyon 1999: lOO-IOI). 

While the zar are largely benevolent, the consequences of denying 
them can be disastrous. Women like Khadiga, who “leave” the zar, 
who start acting as though their zar does not exist and stop going to 
the appropriate ceremonies, are regarded as courting problems, for 
which the explanation is already at hand. Cautionary tales, such as 
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the following, are told to warn women of these consequences, to both 
themselves and their skeptical family: 

There was a woman who got zar and her family refused to do anything 
for her. They took her instead to an important doctor in Khartoum 
to have injections for her nerves. The doctor found he was unable to 
inject her; the injections just flew away. He said “This woman is ill 
with the rih. Take her away!” Her family still refused to do the zar. 
This was in Wad Medani and the woman’s name was Rowdah. Her 
parents did not want zar; they had denied the zar and said it was bad, 
haram. They locked her up and left her, but then all her zar transferred 
to her mother, who also became ill. They took her to a faki called 
Mokashfi to be cured. He treated her, but she came back just as mad. 
While she was at the faki’s, however, the father died. At this point, 
her sister beat a zar for Rowdah and she became well. Her mother is 
still mad, known as the Mad Woman of Medani who talks to herself. 
Rowdah, however, is fine and a man has since married her. 

Such stories are commonplace. They reinforce the elitism of those 
who accept zar and at the same time serve as a warning to those who 
try to deny the spirits. Far better that they accept the spirits and learn 
how to serve them. 

In the following two chapters the spirits themselves are described, 
as they are classified and talked of by adepts. What becomes clear is 
how unevenly power is shared among the spirits. Some are regarded 
as “Big” people, more important than other spirits, while a few are 
described as servants, even slaves. Yet this status is far from rigid. 
During the years I have known the spirits, some of the more powerful 
have experienced a decline in their fortunes, a few becoming the butt 
of cruel jokes. Even more surprising, other lowly spirits have come 
to dominate everyday zar affairs, at times apparently controlling the 
behavior of spirits more powerful than they are. These swings and 
contradictions are what we now turn to. 



Chapter 6 

Nations of Spirits 


Z^ainab’s descendants are unanimous: the Box of zar she brought to 
Sennar originated in the Ottoman experience, with its supernatural 
connection to Istanbul. This is what authenticates its contents, links 
it to the broader world of zar, and gives meaning to its rituals. Early 
on Najat told me. 

She [Zainab] brought it from Egypt, the Istanbul Box [ct,l-‘ilba. 
StambuUyya]. They [zar spirits] said there is a mountain in the middle 
of the sea. We didn’t see it. That mountain opens when the)' burn 
incense and all the Boxes come out. So they gave her one, the Box that 
we have right now, and it should stay with us. 

As far as her successors are concerned, it was from her experiences in 
Ottoman Egypt that Zainab, through trance, acquired the knowledge 
still embodied in the ‘ilba of Sennar zar. Also in Egypt she was intro¬ 
duced to the spirits who shaped her life so dramatically. Zar beliefs 
may draw on much older bases, but the forms found in Sennar today 
are the embodied memories of Grandmother Zainab and (to a lesser 
extent) of others who came of age in Egypt or the colonies. The spirits 
of zar represent the various strangers encountered at that time. Even 
their “ethnic” names recall terms then current: Darawish (Dervishes, 
Sufi holy men, and followers of the Mahdi) or Pashawat (Pashas, 
Ottoman-Egyptian nobility), Khawajat (Europeans and officials) 
and Habbashi (Abyssinians, Ethiopians), Arabs (nomads such as the 
Ababda) and Sudani (subaltern Black Africans), and Sittat, the ladies 
associated with them. Though the identity of individual spirits may 
vary from Box to Box, some or all of these seven groups are variously 
found in zar burei throughout Sudan.^ They represent the various 
waves of foreign invasion or migration that the area has experienced 
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over the past few hundred years. At the same time, they were all pres¬ 
ent, in a particular pose, in the later years of Ottoman rule. 

In this chapter, we turn to the profiles of these groups. In the 
Box inherited by Zainab’s descendants, they have remained relatively 
stable, veritable “palimpsests of signification” (Boddy 1989: 298) in 
which earlier forms may be hard to discern as new versions are super¬ 
imposed. The structure brought by Zainab, however, has shown great 
resilience in accommodating the changes in the region, essentially 
stable but flexible enough to incorporate new (and related) peoples 
and developments. This, at least, is the perception among zar leaders 
and devotees in Sennar. 

What exactly was it that Grandmother Zainab brought? In 1981 
Hajja Fatima told me, 

[Umiyya al-Taniyya] told her to take over these people [spirits]. First of 
all she took over Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qadr al-Iilani, he was the very first. 
Then she took the people of the river {al-Buhriyya-i), the Egyptians 
(al-Pa-shawat), but they left—Hull, Shelabi, Yarima, Yowra, Kowra, all 
those Egyptians, they just left. But her tin is Egyptian... Stambuliyya. 
They beat it in the palace made of copper in the middle of the sea. 

Her answer underscores the importance of historical discourse over 
abstract explanation in understanding zar. Fatima stressed the key zar 
spirits that possessed Zainab and have subsequently shaped Sennar 
zar as well as the selection of/by Zainab (for reasons that may become 
clear) of/by certain spirits and in turn Zainab’s commitment to work 
with them. Not surprisingly, in Hajja Fatima’s account Dervish spirits 
have priority. For Zainab, however, this could also have symbolized 
the rupture of the slave experience. By accepting the religion—and 
power—of their new masters, slave conscripts accepted the social dis¬ 
tinctions this accorded them and their families, outwardly at least. In 
the rituals of zar, meanwhile, leading Sufi figures offered a means by 
which to appropriate some of that power and subvert it in ways that 
allowed slaves a measure of control in the relationship. Zar is based 
not on submission but on negotiation, in expectation of a contractual 
relationship. In accepting the zar of Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qadr, Zainab 
would certainly have imposed conditions. 

The other spirits Fatima listed for Zainab were the Ottomans, 
Pashawat, a well-defined group, though their popularity has waxed 
and waned. Equally elaborated among Zainab’s descendants (though 
not mentioned by Fatima) are Ethiopian spirits, Habbashi. The ear¬ 
liest to be described in the zar literature (Natvig 1987), they have 
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been in Sudan for a long time (Constantinides 1972). It was not clear 
whether Zainab brought them from Egypt or whether they came to 
her after she moved to Sennar. This core of Sennar zar, however— 
Darawish, Pashawat, and Habbashi spirits, and the female spirits 
(Sittat) who accompanied them—was inherited by all of Zainab’s suc¬ 
cessors. Zainab’s granddaughter Rabha and her direct descendants 
also inherited another significant group of spirits from her father, 
Muhammad: the powerful Black spirits, nass Zurug, more volatile 
than the refined Pashawat or the devout Darawish. The aura of power 
they bring to a ritual remains intimidating, underscoring why the 
Box of Rabha is still a significant force. 

While the following discussion tends to present them as bounded 
and static, zar categories (like human societies) are essentially fluid 
in nature. They incorporate spirits of peoples encountered more 
recently in Sudan as well as spirits who straddle groups, muwaladin, 
who are related to more than one group.^ However, the profile of 
each zar group is important, distinguished by body language and 
actions that constrain spirits’ behavior. This type of embodied lan¬ 
guage is succinct and mnemonic, associated with past and present in 
immediately recognizable ways. Zar spirits are not simply supernatu- 
ralized Europeans or Dervishes. Rather they detach and recombine 
various aspects of these alien powers in guest relationships with their 
human hosts. European (Khawajat) spirits may recall experiences 
under Condominium rule, but they also incorporate elements from 
both the contemporary media and long-forgotten images brought by 
outsiders. 


Al-Jama'a: The Pantheon of Zar 

The community of zar spirits, like the Muslim community itself, is 
referred to as al-Jama 'Zar share a single domain; they are all 
one, and in practical terms they are represented by al-ilba kabira, 
the big Box. When this is opened at the start of any ritual event, all 
the spirits are invited down to possess human hosts, summoned by a 
combination of incenses from the seven containers stored within it. 
“Opening the Box,” and the process of consulting the whole com¬ 
munity that this facilitates, enables the leader to determine whether a 
person has zar and, if so, which spirits. According to Najat, 


When you first pour out incense for someone, it is from the big Box of 
al-Jama'a. You do the bikhur of Jama'a and this brings everyone. This 
big Box is a combination of seven, containing a mixture of all different 
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kinds of incense. If one is suffering from another spirit, iike djinn, if it 
is a hospitai disease, or if it is actuaiiy a zar disease, the umiyya finds 
this out from the incense. 

This initial consultation determines the treatment for the immediate 
problem and also a client’s subsequent career in zar. The first spirit(s) 
that comes is often the most important and demanding, shaping the 
nature of later possession. In addition, a lasting bond is established 
between client and umiyya, who expects to remain her zar intermedi¬ 
ary indefinitely. 

Only when a person is possessed by the whole assembly of spirits 
does she need to participate in formal zar activities. Many women 
are possessed by one or two harmless spirits and need only to gratify 
their whims. Umm al-Hassan told me that she has the Habbashi spirit 
Bashir but not the Jamaa so has not yet sponsored a formal ritual. 
Once a woman realizes, usually through illness or tragedy, that the 
Jamaa are upon her, she is advised to seek professional help from an 
umiyya. 

This community of spirits is described in terms of “seven boxes,” 
or “nations.”^ The following are those inherited from Zainab. 
None are unique to Sennar, but the shape they assume there is 
distinctive. 


Darawish 

Dervish spirits, and the uncontested primacy of ‘Abd al-Qadr al- 
Jilani, provide ready links to Sufi orders in Sudan. In 1981 Umiyya 
Rabha explained. 

There is the zar of Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qadr al-Jilani, of the Robawiyya,® of 
the Tijanniyya... they all come to me. If someone is ill... they all come 
to me. The zar is all one. 

In Sennar, the Darawish include several individuals. Sittena 
expanded: 

There is ‘Abd al-Qadr al-Jilani, a big dastur. There is Sayed Ahmad al- 
Badawi. There is Daougi and Jabir. There is Shaikh Muhammad; there 
is our grandfather, Haj Ibrahim. These are the Darawish. 


Most spirits are widely recognized,'^ though Daougi and Jabir are 
not found elsewhere. Jabir was the father of four famous offspring. 
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including “our grandfather,” Haj Ibrahim (al-Bulad)7 I was told that 
there are 99 Darawish zar in Sennar, but learned very few names; 
women were little interested in distinguishing them.* In the 1980s 
they rarely possessed anyone in Sennar, though deference was always 
given to this category, “Big People,” the first to be summoned. They 
have their own distinctive tin of white incense (musk, mistik) associ¬ 
ated with purity and holiness. Requiring no refreshments, their visits 
in the past were relatively brief 

This had changed by 2001, when older women complained that 
Darawish spirits do not leave them alone. My field notes during Rajab 
include several accounts of their visits. The following events took 
place at Umiyya Kandiyya’s ceremony: 

Drumming started at about 3:30 pm, persistent and heavy. The open¬ 
ing thread welcomed all the zar, and shortly afterward Hajja Shalufa 
entered the maidan. With dazed expression, she just sat on the ground, 
her head covered by an old colored scarf. One of the women pulled it off 
and passed her a long white scarf (f ahaj to cover her head. The leader 



Image 6.1 Darawish spirit (2001). 
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gave her a forked stick, which she leaned on, and prayer beads, which 
she fingered anxiously. Periodically she waved the stick in our direction, 
wordlessly urging everyone to submit to God (so I was told). She stayed 
in this position, moving little, for a long time. I learned this was the 
spirit of Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qgdr, the first time I saw anyone possessed by 
him. 

Darawish spirits remained for almost an hour, drumming continu¬ 
ing with only short breaks and minor variation, Hajja Shalufa in the 
center throughout. Though her face was covered, she was clearly pos¬ 
sessed, swaying to the music and occasionally tapping the stick or finger¬ 
ing the beads. Another woman, kneeling, began to rock vigorously; the 
leader pushed the incense toward her, letting her inhale it and become 
calmer. Soon she stood, grasped a walking stick and, in intimidating 
contrast to Hajja Shalufa’s modest demeanor, strode arrogantly round 
the maidan, eyes staring and glazed, firmly saluting us. I never did 
learn the spirit’s identity. 

Finally, the spirit left Hajja Shalufa. She leaned toward the umiyya 
and handed her a folded bill of money. “For the incense” she whispered. 
Kandiyya held the incense pot under her wrap, letting her inhale long 
and deep. Soon she was sitting quietly, head uncovered, looking confused 
but otherwise back with us. She slept for much of the afternoon and did 
not become possessed again. 

This renewed interest in the Darawish does not receive unquali¬ 
fied support. Hajja Shalufa felt particularly blessed by them and 
was possessed frequently during the 2001 Rajabiyya ceremonies. 
What was interesting was the response of the other women as they 
laughed at some of the spirit’s gestures. Rolling their eyes, even the 
leaders became visibly impatient when Hajja Shalufa remained pos¬ 
sessed, worrying that they needed to move the ritual along and even 
slowing down the drumbeats to persuade the spirit to leave. This 
may have been because Hajja was an elderly, much-pitied widow 
whose children had died; she had little support in the houses of zar, 
where she was criticized for not helping more. It is equally possible 
that this attitude could be a response to the increasing religiosity 
found in Sudan today and its intrusion into women’s lives, includ¬ 
ing the house of zar itself. It could also reflect ambivalent attitudes, 
at best, to the precedence Darawish spirits claim and the right they 
assume, even in zar, to enforce a religiosity on others. Like many 
of the women in the privacy of their own homes, spirits do not 
hesitate to show a dislike of intolerance in any form. As we saw in 
Chapter 4, religious freedom in Sudan has been increasingly cur¬ 
tailed since the early 1980s. Women especially have suffered when 
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they have failed to conform to changing public expectations in 
appearance or behavior. Attitudes that can no longer be expressed 
on the street, however, are given free rein in the house of zar. And 
although Zainab brought these spirits from Egypt, let us not forget 
that they soon left. Sennar zar feels no a priori commitment to the 
Darawish. 


Pashawat® 

The spirits of the Pashas, Egyptian-Ottoman nobility, are still 
regarded as “Big” or “Great” people. Though Zainab’s personal rela¬ 
tionship with them did not endure, they remain important in Sennar, 
and their fluctuating fortunes reflect both the dynamism and the 
conservatism of zar. Said to include more than three hundred spir¬ 
its, I encountered only a fraction of that number, but this remains a 
large, elaborate group with highly specific appearance. Pasha spirits 
wear jalabiyya, ivory or cream in color, with red fez;^° some carry 
walking sticks, others wear overcoats—dress preferences that evoke 
the formal dress of Ottoman officials of the late nineteenth century. 
Vain about their appearance, some demand a mirror, ostentatiously 
admiring their image. They rarely talk (then only in a whisper) but 
communicate indirectly through the umiyya. 

This was the group that dominated the Box brought to Sennar 
by Zainab, and among them unsettling memories persist.In 2001, 



Image 6.2 Sufra for the Pashawat (2001). 
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I talked with Zainab’s granddaughter Husna about her own spirits, 
all inherited from Zainab and described as people from before, nass 
min^ibel. They included Yarima Pasha (whom she called Sultan Burei 
or Shaikh al-Burei) and Shalabi, who caused her much anguish after 
Rabha’s death. Hajja Fatima was also haunted by the Pashawat. In 
1981 she described them, in hushed tones, as spirit guides who, in a 
dream, led her to their palaces: 

These Pashawat, they are wind, but their palaces are at the entrance 
to the river. No one can see them, unless they come in your sleep. 1 
myself saw them then. They took me to the entrance of the river where 
I found a big palace. Inside were four men, sitting behind a table on 
which lay their fez, each holding a pen and notebook. A Darawish, in 
white jalabiyya, appeared and said, “Come, I’ll take you to my office.” 

We walked and walked. Then he stopped... and said, “Do you know 
this place?” I said I didn’t. He said, “This is the office of Yarima Pasha. 
When you hear them bring that man, salute. He’s a big man.” 

The Pashawat remain important in Sennar zar and include named 
individuals as well as professional stereotypes, notably government 
and medical officials. Many are anonymous Egyptians with whom 
people like Zainab or Muhammad might well have come into contact 
a century ago. Pashkatib, for example, is a clerk, some petty official 
involved with important business; during possession, he demands 
pen and paper, with which even illiterate hosts write. Today, laughed 
Najat, he asks for a computer. Hakim Pasha, the “doctor-in-chief” 
is one of the best-known spirits; he demands trousers, a white coat, 
spectacles, and a stethoscope, imbuing possessed women with an aura 
of powerful knowledge. Spirits of meat inspectors come at formal cer¬ 
emonies to ensure that the sacrificial animal is acceptable. That such 
health practitioners are associated with Pashas rather than Europeans 
reinforces links to early colonial memories. 

Some Pashas, such as Nass Towra,^^ recall family groups. Some— 
Osman, Shalabi,and Yarima—are individually named, while others 
have titles: Ali Bey,^^ Sharido Bey, and Yowra Bey.^® Pasha spirits can 
be gracious and generous. One (through his human hostess) kissed 
my fingertips, another insisted on giving me a small sum of money. 
They move smoothly and, as they sway to their drumbeat, demon¬ 
strate a sophistication that contrasts with the rough movements of 
Black or Arab spirits. There is also an aloofness to their movements, 
as possessed women gaze at the horizon, faces raised, eyes set in a 
glassy stare. 
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But Pashas can be difficult to control and, at least in the past, 
were regarded as capricious and arrogant. To their human hosts they 
could be demanding, and were welcomed with little warmth in con¬ 
trast to the generally friendly responses to Habbashi spirits. Women 
possessed by Pashas tended to talk about them with resignation. The 
following extract is from my field notes from February 1985: 

A dark evening in Sennar, third of a nine-day zar burei healing 
ceremony. The sick woman reclined on a mattress in the middle of the 
compound, looking tired but elegant with new clothes and fresh henna. 
Against the mud wall, five middle-aged women rested against their 
drums, briefly silent. Umiyya Rabha, looking fierce, strode round in 
front of them, cracking a whip. Fifty or sixty women were seated on the 
ground. Seated on chairs in the foreground, dominating the scene, were 
some twenty women dressed in long cream or white jallabiyas, their bod¬ 
ies possessed by Pashas. Their fez (hats) removed, the spirits were visibly 
relaxed after earlier dancing. Then some began to mock the onlookers, 
making lewd gestures, lifting up their breasts and pointing to attrac¬ 
tive young women. The latter suddenly realized what was being sug¬ 
gested, as one squealed, “They want a woman!” One Pasha, then others, 
dashed among the onlookers, grabbing randomly at young women who 
ran screaming in all directions, hiding under beds, in the toilet, wher¬ 
ever they could. Finally one was caught, stripped of her tob and carried, 
struggling, into the middle of the maidan where she was dumped among 
the Pashas. Rabha, who had been cracking her whip urgently, at last 
regained control. She freed the young woman and warned the Pashas to 
behave or she would not summon them again. 

In this scene are we glimpsing the very real threat Pashas posed to 
powerless women like Zainab in the later nineteenth century? Rarely 
if ever spoken of, no other explanation has been offered for the men¬ 
ace underlying these events. 

This was not the only time I encountered dissolute behavior from 
Pasha spirits. In Rajabiyya 1981, at the house of Umiyya Fatima, they 
possessed large numbers of women (including Fatima herself) fol¬ 
lowing the ritual sacrifice offered to the Jamaa. Then, too, there was 
a striking contrast between the gracious, smiling Pasha spirits who 
waved expansively, courteously doffed their fez at us, and whispered 
benevolent greetings, and others who sidled up to us, whispered lewd 
comments and, with alarming intimacy, rubbed our faces with san¬ 
dalwood oil and roughly squeezed our breasts, moving away quickly 
before we could remonstrate. Though this did not strike me as pleas¬ 
ant, I was told it showed both the generous nature of the Pashawat 
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and Shalabi’s fondness for young women. Joked Najat, “Shalabi keeps 
looking out for a pretty girl. He’s a devil, that Shalabi!” 

Pashawat spirits also occupy a liminal position. In Sennar they can 
be described as “The White People,” Nass Bayud^^ or “People of the 
sea/river,” al-Bahriyyat, which in itself represents a place “betwixt 
and between” for those living along the banks of the Nile. In the 
midT980s, Umiyya Fatima told me. 

These are the people at the entrance to the river.. .They show them¬ 
selves to me only at night... which is why I am scared when some 
come and take me into the river below. They take me to a place full of 
holes... There is green water with snakes swimming in it. 

They clearly exert a powerful influence on the popular imagination, 
being positioned, literally and figuratively, to guard the borders of the 
physical and the spiritual landscapes. Not only are Egyptians viewed 
as powerful and influential neighbors, past and present, but spiritu¬ 
ally it appears that the Pashawat are doorkeepers to a disembodied 
domain that exercises considerable influence on local life. The river 
Nile continues to be the dominant feature of the social and ritual, 
as well as subsistence, landscape for Egyptians and Sudanese. It also 
continues to be a source of friction for both nation-states, whose offi¬ 
cials jealously monitor the level of the water. 

That the Pashawat spirits have the potential to manifest themselves 
in vastly different ways is also evident from Fatima’s comments. On 
the one hand, they are remembered as occupying grand palaces along 
the river, from which they exercise power and authority over their 
subjects. On the other hand, they inspire dreams of snake-filled pits, 
to which they lure victims in the pursuit of knowledge of this form of 
otherness. Older women like Zainab or Hajja Fatima’s mother, who 
were servants in Egypt during the Turkiyya, understood Pashawat zar 
very differently than today’s generation does. The latter simply regard 
them as spirits of powerful, if irritating, neighbors. 

As with other spirits, Pasha popularity waxes and wanes.Early 
in the twenty-first century they are making a comeback. In major 
ceremonies, such as Rajabiyya, they come down in larger numbers 
than almost any other group does. Moreover, their profile is chang¬ 
ing. Individual spirits, such as Yarima Pasha, are claimed proudly by 
a range of hosts, and as a group Pashawat are appearing as respected 
elder statesmen. Furthermore, they now represent the whole commu¬ 
nity (al-Jama‘a) in key ritual and moral issues, as shown in an incident 
on October 14, 2001 (27th Rajab), at Umiyya Sit ton a’s house of zar. 
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Drumming resumed in late afternoon and about a dozen Pasha 
spirits came down, staying for several hours, with distinct songs signal¬ 
ing the appearance of different spirits. They donned cream jalabiyya, 
were given red fez and walking sticks by the umiyya, and strutted round 
arrogantly. When the drumming stopped, a table and chairs were set 
up for them. The umiyya’s assistant carried out a silver tray, holding 
flowers, perfumes, Benson and Hedges cigarettes, glasses, and a jug of 
abrit}^ These refreshments were served to the spirits and the umiyya and 
her assistant showered them with perfumes. They then rose and, in bored 
fashion, whispered greetings to the assembled women. 

Suddenly a spirit started gesturing vehemently, speaking in hushed 
but urgent tones. The other possessed women clustered around, nodding 
sagely and contributing short whispered comments. It was not clear what 
was going on until the umiyya’s assistant announced, “O People, this is a 
message from the Jama'a. Yesterday our incense pot, which has been used 
for many years, was broken. Now the Jama'a want everybody present to 
agree that, after the next ‘Id [Ramadan, two months hence] you will 
contribute to a karamafor a new pot. Bring whatever you can afford — 
balila [beans] or a sheep, big or little, bring it for the Jama'a.” This was 
clearly something new, an unexpected departure from the usual role of 
the spirits. Lots of women had questions: clarification of the date, what 
exactly they were to bring. Someone repeated that the message was from 
the Jama'a for everybody present. Meanwhile the possessed women nodded 
gravely, looking very pleased with themselves. 

The loss of this incense pot during the course of the ceremony had 
caused a crisis. In use for over 20 years, it was possessed of special baraka. 
The Pashas offered an innovative but constructive solution. Once more 
they are exerting some authority in the spirit world and representing 
the larger community of zar. At the same time they are a reminder of a 
not-so-distant world in which the Pashas held real power. 

Songs for the Pashas are well-known, longer and more detailed 
than those for other spirits. Some, such as the following, are read¬ 
ily understood, in clear Sudanese colloquial Arabic. This came from 
Husna, directly from Zainab. 


Alla li minoif the Pasha doctor entered the garden and had a joyful, 
pleasant time, 

ya salamj° the Pasha doctor entered Fataheba’s garden, 
ya salam, ya salam, O God. 

When and where will his appearance be? And when he will start 
work? 

Where is his pharmacy? And where is his clinic? 
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Other Pashawat songs I recorded were rutana, suggesting that some 
Pasha knowledge is much older. Unfortunately, new leaders and sing¬ 
ers do not know them. 


Khawajat 

I was invariably identified with the Khawajat in zar. Women with a 
Khawaja spirit spoke of our close kinship, feeling that they under¬ 
stood my strange ways. Khawajat is a collective everyday term, alleg¬ 
edly respectful, for light-skinned, non-Muslim (particularly Christian, 
Nasara?^) foreigners, regardless of ethnic origin.Sudanese recog¬ 
nize that Khawajat include different tribes or nationalities, but often 
treat them as a single group, speaking of the khawaja language or 
land of the khawaja. In zar Khawajat are primarily associated with 
army officers, government officials, and missionaries: distinctly colo¬ 
nial figures. A few are identifiable historic figures. Rabha spoke of 
Khawaja Karoma (presumably the spirit of Lord Cromer^^), while 
other names—Khawaja Petrus (Butrus), Georgis, and Mikhael— 
evoke long-forgotten priests or missionaries. I was told that Zainab’s 
granddaughter Husna was possessed by Khawaja Butrus, a spirit 
who smokes cigarettes and gets drunk, partly as a way of explaining 
her own erratic behavior. Shrub al-Dub is described as the son of a 
Nasara. Dumbou, like Butrus, is usually drunk and walks unsteadily. 
A few titles, such as director of the irrigation canal, recall government 
roles. Other spirits are named for famous places: Lando (or Londo), 
Roma, or China. Yet others recall foods associated with Europeans, 
such as Romobif 

Although Khawajat/Europeans were in Upper Egypt in the nine¬ 
teenth century, and there has been a Khawaja presence in Sennar 
for over a century, this category appears infrequently in Sennar zar. 
According to Hajja Fatima, it was better known in the past. We have 
no evidence that Grandmother Zainab was possessed by Khawajat 
spirits, and none of her direct descendants in zar regularly host them. 
Rather there has been a pattern for women who first have zar else¬ 
where to bring Khawaja spirits with them to Sennar; there they are 
pushed out by other spirits. Zainab B., for example, was possessed 
by Khawaja spirits when she lived in Wad Medani, a large town with 
international residents. Describing her early diagnosis by a local faki, 
she told me. 


He said that I have the Khawajat zar, only them. I should go and 
eat cheese, olives, and sardines and drink beer and Pepsi; I should 
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also make a mayz (meal) for the Khawaja Tadros Adios. I did this 
in my family’s house in Medani. After that I slaughtered for another 
Khawaja, Hawit [Howard?], he drinks blood and benzyne, has a plane 
and travels up high. After Hawit came other Khawajat: one called 
Nimr al-Kindo^® who wears black, spotted like a leopard skin, also nass 
Ard al-Sin [Chinese] and another Khawaja, I forget his name, they all 
came... Then when I came here to Sennar and went to nass Rabha’s 
place, the Ethiopians came ... The Khawajat stopped coming. 

While her account hinted at the diversity found within the Khawaja 
group elsewhere, this has never been so in Sennar. 

Khawajat zar are specifically referred to in terms of seven boats, 
sabaa marakab, which nominally refer to seven different nationali¬ 
ties. Sitt ena explained, “They are like seven feluka [river boats], full of 
Khawajat.” The following ditty was repeated with gusto whenever I 
asked about their identity:^* 

Seven Boats, all unbelievers, whether they fast or pray, 

seven or eight, onty God really knows if he is fasting or praying. 

Association of the colonial Khawajat with boats or steamers is wide¬ 
spread, although women were vague about who was actually in these 
boats. Could it recall a specific historic event, such as Kitchener’s 
arrival in 1898 with his forces in seven boats (as Constantinides 1972 
suggested)? Or Gordon’s retreat from Khartoum in 1885 (Makris 
2000)? More likely, travel in style by boat was how European visitors 
came to Sudan before water transport was superseded by train and 
air travel. 

Today Chinese {al-Sin) spirits are important Khawajat, reflecting 
national political realities since 1989.^^ Najat described them: 

Khawaja Ard al-Sin wears a jacket, trousers, and hat (bonetto), like 
a train conductor. He also wants shoes and spectacles. A turkey and 
pigeons are slaughtered for him and a big table of food is prepared 
with Egyptian soup, fruits, candies, cookies, and other special tinned 
foods, Pepsi and alcohol. There should be chairs around the table— 
the Khawaja sits to eat his supper. 

1 have only seen these types of dress and refreshments, which require 
considerable resources, in Khartoum or in tombura rituals. 

Songs for Khawajat are similar to those for Pashawat though 
shorter, consisting of two or three repeated themes. They are in clear, 
contemporary, Sudanese colloquial Arabic. The following thread is a 
good example. 
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Welcome, my master, the king of al-Roundala, and my dear father, 
who lives in the land of China, 

Welcome, my dear father, who owns the land of China. 

Many Khawajat spirits behave extremely arrogantly, strutting around 
the floor, literally holding their noses in the air and cracking a horse¬ 
whip. They frequently show disrespect for Islamic ways. In 1982 I 
spoke with the leader of zar burei in Nyala, Shaikha TussHa,^* about 
zar in Darfur, where Khawaja spirits were more elaborate than in 
Sennar. When I asked her if she knew the song about the “Seven 
Boats,” she sang the familiar ditty and then, convulsed with laughter, 
repeated the following thread: 

The Englishman who broke the tomb. 

His name was Yanni, the ram (male goat) of the tomb. 

This vivid reference to the Anglo-Egyptian forces of 1898, which 
destroyed the tomb of the Mahdi, was a succinct description of the 
rapaciousness and sexuality of the invaders. TussHa herself had strong 
possession by Khawajat spirits: she told me that she had British, Italian, 
Dutch, French, and Japanese zar, as well as “a Khawaja tiger like 
you.” I think she meant this as a compliment although, as ever with 
zar, I never really know. She also reinforced the popular impression 
of Khawajat as being inveterate drunks, adding, “The British Inglizi, 
when he comes to me, I have a glass of cognac and then straightaway 
Tm speaking English.” I never did meet any of her Khawajat spirits, so 
I have no way of confirming this. 

A similarly unflattering picture of Khawajat spirits prevails in 
Sennar. They demand alcohol and appear drunk even when none is 
available. Perhaps even worse in a generous place such as Sudan, they 
can be stingy. In 1981 Zainab B. told me. 

One of the Khawajat is like a drunkard. He comes after the Ard al- 
Sin people leave. He comes for the leftovers of their food, drinks, and 
cigarettes. He drinks from their empty bottles and acts drunk. He also 
collects stubs of cigarettes which they have smoked. 

Leftovers: what an indictment on the character of the colonial 
authorities, preoccupied as they were with lofty standards and trans¬ 
forming the “primitive” customs of the Sudan. After Sharia law had 
been imposed in 1983 and alcohol was banned in the Sudan, another 
woman in Sennar commented ruefully. 
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I was not up to the Khawajat and their drinking. And no, this year, 
there are none of the things they want, all the things they bring are 
not available. They closed the bars and there is no drink. So now where 
is the zar of the Khawajat? There is none. 

For a time it appeared that Khawajat spirits might disappear completely, 
to no one’s apparent regret. However, I encountered them again in 
Sennar from 2001 to 2004: even more exaggerated versions of the dis¬ 
solute Westerner. In the celebrations of Rajah 2001, when the whole 
community of spirits was summoned, possessing Khawajat spirits came 
down in modest numbers. They began pushing each other around 
before several simply fell over, prone. Women sitting around me, gig¬ 
gling, were watching my response to this mayhem and told me that 
they were drunk, although no alcohol was apparently being served. The 
thread to these spirits was simply one phrase, repeated over and over: 

Greetings, o drunkard (Salam, ya sacran). 

Finally, cannibalism has also been associated with Khawajat (as well 
as Black) spirits, some of whom are said to crave human flesh.I did 
not meet these spirits in Sennar. 

Despite Condominium patronage for the Malakiyya colonies and 
professed Malakiyya support for the colonial authorities, despite the 
many changes of the twentieth century, Khawajat spirits remain largely 
unknown, unloved, and distant powers in zar. Yet the fears they 
instilled in the nineteenth century are today reinforced both by media 
coverage of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan and by local events. Who 
but the Khawajat, for example, are capable of sending a cruise missile 
into Sudanese territory, as was done in 1998, and destroying a phar¬ 
maceutical plant, leaving the house next door fully intact? For many 
reasons, it is little wonder that the Khawajat have a bad name. 

Habbashi 

Habbashi spirits are particularly associated with Sennar. The term 
Habbash was a label created by medieval Arabs for peoples of Ethiopia 
and Abyssinia, part of the ideology legitimizing their enslavement 
(Sikainga 1996: 7, citing Farias 1985). For several hundred years, 
much of the merchandise in the Funj and Ottoman slave markets was 
Habbash,^® and women were particularly prized. Slavery persisted on 
the Ethiopian border well into the twentieth century, with authorities 
unable to control it. 
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In many nineteenth-century accounts, so-called Abyssinians 
(Habbashi) were actually Galla, a term used to refer to non-Christian, 
non-Semitic peoples on the southern fringes of Abyssinia, including 
the Oromo people. Natvig (1987) hypothesizes that zar, as an orga¬ 
nized set of beliefs and practices (what he calls a “proto-cult”) emerged 
during the collapse of Oromo authority in Shewa (Galla country). A 
very early (1839) account of zar (Sar^^) survives from there, written by 
missionaries John Krapf and Charles Isenberg. Krapf noted. 

The Gallas... believe there are eighty-eight spirits, which they call 
Sarotsh.. .The Sarotsh are divided into two parties, each having its 
Alaca or head. One Alaca is called Mama, who has forty-four Sarotsh 
under his command; the name of the other Alaca is Warrer, and has 
the same number of Sarotsh under him. Each Sar has a particular 
name. When persons perform such a ceremony, they speak in another 
language. (Isenberg and Krapf 1843: 117) 

This makes sense of what I learned in Zainab’s zar. What Zainab 
brought to Sennar was apparently descended from the Galla alaca 
Mama, which Zainab would have learned about in Egypt. More 
extensive and esoteric knowledge is associated with Habbashi spirits 
than with any other category of Sennar zar, clearly learned by rote. 
Rabha, her mother, and sister, in 1981, answered my questions fairly 
casually until I asked about the Habbashi. Rabha started declaim¬ 
ing what seemed like a genealogy, only to forget it halfway through. 
Sittena tried to help, but both became upset that they were not get¬ 
ting it exactly right, persisting until they could recite the whole verse. 
The only other group for which they had such elaborate information 
was the Pashawat; but in that case they simply gave me lists of names 
in casual, seemingly random fashion, and all the information was in 
Sudanese colloquial Arabic. 

The verses they recited apparently refer to the order in which 
Habbashi spirits are summoned rather than an actual genealogy: 

Bella gave birth to Sultan Galla, aye, and then Borsoray. 

After Borsoray, Dashollay. After Dashollay, Josay. 

Josay, Bashir. Bashir to Sherido, and then Wazir Mama to Tomadem. 
Tomadem, then Kholali. From Kholali, Jebayir. 

From Jebayir, the children of Mama [ayal-Mama^, all from the 
Habbash. 

After that the small sultan {Milalik) of the Habbash, father of Maria 
and Jaria. 

Children of Mama, greetings! 

Bashir is sultan of the Habbash! 
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Habbashi spirits include aristocrats, slaves, and many others.In no 
other category is order so important, so formalized, or remembered 
in such didactic fashion. 

The form of this verse supports the argument that zar beliefs and prac¬ 
tices were very old in what is now Ethiopia and Eritrea. Furthermore, 
the color red, associated with zar generally, is specifically demanded by 
Habbashi spirits. Red was also the royal color of Abyssinia. It is tempting 
to regard the category of Habbashi spirits as representing the proto-zar 
(in Natvig’s terms). If what Zainab and other slaves learned in Upper 
Egypt was indeed derived from the party of Mama (one of the two 
Galla male spirit heads), this explains the identity of Wazir (“minister” 
of) Mama, who was formerly important in Sudanese zar.^^ 

Although the recitation I was given links Habbashi spirits together 
seamlessly, people today openly distinguish between big and little 
Habbashi. Some, like Sultan Galla, Sultan al-Habbash, Tomadem, 
or Wazir Mama, are powerful aristocrats, but they seldom appear in 
Sennar. Sultan al-Habbash, whom I have never knowingly seen, was 
described as “very grand, he is the biggest. This one wears a red jalabi- 
yya that is similar to a cloak. He has a belt and white pants.” In some 
songs Sultan al-Habbash is identified as Manalik, perhaps the spirit of 
Manalik II ofShoa, Emperor of Ethiopia from 1889 to 1913.^'*^ 
Other Habbashi are described as slaves of the whole zar commu¬ 
nity. In recent years they have become the most frequent zar visitors 
in town and are the subject of the next chapter. Nowhere is the link 
between zar burei and the slave quarters of the Ottoman armies more 
explicit than with their appearance. 

Most Habbashi songs in Sennar today are distinctive for their sim¬ 
plicity and brevity, often only a couple of phrases repeated in clear 
Sudanese colloquial Arabic. For example, 

Sultan Galla, welcome as Sultan of Galla and Sultan of all Ethiopia, 
welcome you and Galla, he is from Galla, 

Welcome, you people of Galla. 


Arabs 

In Sudan, the term Arab is used in the traditional Arabic sense for 
nomadic herders, descendants of Arabia, people such as the Ababda, 
among whom young Zainab lived.Arab zar are likewise spirits of 
pastoral nomads and in Sennar ritual they offer faint clues to Zainab’s 
early life, particularly the onerous nature of her work. These are 
generic spirits, distinctive because of their dress and movements, but 
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rarely individualized. This is the least elaborated group in contempo¬ 
rary Sennar zar. 

Locally there is some ambivalence to the term. Arab people are 
regarded as virtuous because their lifestyle is close to that of the 
Prophet and his descendants, and they thus embody the noblest 
qualities. At the same time, nass Arab (especially if they live nearby) 
are popularly regarded as dirty, vulgar, ignorant, and prone to thiev¬ 
ing. Arabs are seen frequently in and around Sennar since the range 
of the transhumant Rufaa al-Hoi lies just to the south and they come 
regularly to trade in the Sennar market. Conflict between them and 
the townspeople flares easily,^* and consequently each group tends to 
keep a safe distance from the other. 

The following is taken from my field notes from 27th Rajab 2001, 
at Umiyya Sit tona ’s house of zar. 

Abruptly an Arab spirit entered the woman. S/he was suddenly bran¬ 
dishing a knife, drawn from the knife guard on her upper arm. This 
he used to stab sharply at her stomach and then dramatically turned 
it against other, imaginary opponents. When the drumming stopped 
and the spirit was still stalking round, the umiyya tried to reason with 
him. “Be careful with the ‘idda,” she cajoled... Several other possessed 
women had knives but for the most part kept them sheathed when not 
dancing, though brandished them elaborately when the drums were 
beating. 

When Arab spirits stab fiercely at invisible foes or turn their knives 
on themselves, I wonder what meaning this possibly holds for Sennar 
townswomen in the early twenty-first century. Could it recall the car¬ 
nage at the 1898 battle of Karari, when Sudanese (Arabs and Blacks) 
confronted the heavy artillery of Khawajat and Pashawat forces, armed 
only with knives and spears? Let us not forget that similar scenes of 
devastation continue to occur in Sudan, in Darfur and the South, 
and through new marvels in technology women in Sennar (as well 
as Europe and the United States) are able to watch them in color on 
their television screens every night. 

Yet Arab zar spirits are not common in Sennar, neither elaborated 
in ritual nor frequent sources of disorder. They appear only as part of 
a formal ceremony, along with the full community of spirits. Nobody 
1 know is troubled by an Arab spirit, and few individual Arab zar 
are distinguished. When Husna described them to me, she said that 
they do not come down (possess anyone) in Sennar. 1 pressed Najat 
about them, but she described only three, with songs in simple, col¬ 
loquial Arabic. Muhammad al-Bashir wears typical nomad dress: a 
long shirt (sirwal), short pantaloons {ragi) and waistcoat. He has a 
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khulal (comb) in his hair and wears open sandals. His thread is as 
follows: 

Muhammad al-Bashir is from the Hadendowa tribe, holding a shadul 
in his hand, 

Muhammad al-Bashir is riding a camel, Muhammad al-Bashir is wear¬ 
ing a silk gown, 

Muhammad al-Bashir is putting a comb on his head, and holding the 
shadul}^ 

Zakki^^ also appears on formal zar occasions. A violent spirit with a 
knife, he wears sirwal and raggi, with a white scarf {tahd) wrapped 
tightly around his chest. A third Arab spirit, Yusuf, is a young camel 
herder {al-Jamali, al-Hijani) much admired for his beauty. 


Zurug (Blacks, Sudanese) 

The Black ones are different... They are Sudanese.. .These are the 
People of the Earth {^al-nass a,l-wcittci\. 

When the drumbeats summon Sudanese zar to Sennar, it is the spir¬ 
its of the Blacks—slaves. West Africans, peoples from southern and 
western Sudan, regarded as more primitive and violent than them¬ 
selves—that women of Sennar anticipate. Black spirits are also known 
as Sudani, Sudanese, a bracketing of terms that draws on earlier pejo¬ 
rative meanings. It includes other marginalized African immigrants 
or migrants who have settled in the riverain areas, such as the Fallata 
from West Africa, described by Najat: 

The Fallata are from Western Sudan... There is Gowji... he holds up 
his arms and hands as if they were shrunken. He looks as if he is suf¬ 
fering from leprosy... He scratches his eyes and his body in a particu¬ 
lar way... They don’t slaughter anj' animals for him... Gowji is given 
gado-gado and yogurt. 

In the last three decades many peoples from western Sudan, Darfur 
and Kordofan, have been pushed east by drought and war, and have 
also settled in places such as Sennar. Nuba (or Nubi), another generic 
term for slave in the nineteenth century, refers to the different peoples 
of the Nuba Mountains in Kordofan, many of whom fled north to 
escape war or poverty. Nuba spirits are not new but are increasingly 
common in Sennar. Najat told me. 
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The zar of the Nuba are also separate. There are both men and 
women... A woman is given a dark blue tob which she ties round her 
stomach and then dances as if she is grinding with stones. This one 
drinks marissd. 

A particularly popular Black spirit is Shargaway,"^*' whom Zainab 
B. told me she inherited from her mother when still living in Wad 
Medani. In Sennar’s burei zar ceremonies, Arab are followed by Black 
spirits, ushered in by Shargaway. His appearance is warmly welcomed; 
drumming lasts a long time and many women become possessed. 

Black spirits demand spears (given from the umiyya’s ‘idda), which 
they caress—and then, as dancing becomes more frenzied, use to stab 
their own stomachs. Novices, dancing from their knees, beat their 
elbows on the ground in an equally violent display. One Black spirit 
beats himself against a rock or wall, as Najat described: 

Another Sudani wears black and hits his back, legs, and arms against 
the wall. This is called a stitch [^^orzfl] and is a very difficult zar. A big 
rock or stone is brought and he hits himself against it. 

In the Box of Rabha, influenced by Muhammad, the Blacks are the 
second-most important category of zar.'*^^ Including both distinct 
ethnic groups and a few named individuals—Nakir, Gadahoy, and 
Nijair as well as Shargaway and Gowji—they share this type of violent 
behavior. Najat described them as follows: 

There is one called Nakir, he plays with a spear and a hammer, and 
wears black ragi. Another, Gadahoy, plays with a spear and shield and 
has a rutana name. A Fallata spirit known as Nijair.. .is given a small 
axe which he uses for hitting himself. 

For the most part Sudani are generic representations of warrior spir¬ 
its, distinguished by their bold demeanor, physically threatening 
movements, daunting expressions, and startling costumes, which 
often include beads or cowrie shells, the currency of slavery.The 
disorders they cause can also be frightening.^^ Black spirits include 
various disabled spirits, such as the Deaf or the Leper, sometimes 
associated with lowly occupational groups: goatherd, fisherman, and 
hunter. Added Najat, 

Zar of the Deaf usually acts as if he does not hear anything. His ear 
is pierced and he wears a small round earring. The people play the 
drums, and when they stop he is still driving awajr goats. He is a shep¬ 
herd and he is always whistling. 
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The Minister of the Stream acts like a person who is fishing in a 
stream. He is given a fishing rod. Also when he dances he acts as if he 
is fishing or hunting with a gun. Nothing is slaughtered for this one. 
His dues are sweets and tea. 

Much of the language in the threads for Black spirits is rutana, as in 
the following example for Shargaway: 

First sentence, unintelligible rutana. 

The owner of the oval shield and cross is Osman al-Shargaway. 

The owner of the lord’s turban and the one with twisted moustache 
is al-Shargaway. 

The owner of the barbel^* and the one with twisted moustache is 
al-Shargaway. 


The Ladies: Al-Sittat 

The last group of spirits is the ladies, al-Sittat, an honorific^^ imply¬ 
ing respectability. At the same time, it recalls the agency implied in 
Klunzinger’s telling comments (pages 33-34) about the prestige of 
Ethiopian concubines. Two types of Sittat are distinguished. “Old” 
spirits {al-ajaiz) are regarded with trepidation, their origins obscure, 
their disorders disabling, and their demands onerous. Linked directly 
to Zainab’s first zar illness, they include Darawish, Pashawat, and 
Black spirits. Grandmother, for example, signaled the onset of zar 
for many women, including Rabha, Najat, and Kullu, causing serious 
stomach problems. She remained one of their major spirits, as Najat 
explained: 

When Rabha came and found me so swollen, she exposed me to the 
smoke of the burning incense and the zar came upon me. The first 
zar that comes is called “Haboba kablra” [big grandmother]. It is a 
very difficult zar because they lay the person as if he was dead and the 
stomach swells. My stomach was very swollen but when I was exposed 
to the incense smoke all the swelling left. 

Kullu added. 

There was also Grandmother and the doctor [Hakim Pasha] who made 
me ill. I didn’t beat for them. That Grandmother, she was in my stom¬ 
ach. She made me go to the hospital and came to me there, saying, 
“Go and do a zar. I want my rights.” I came and told my children that 
this illness of mine was a zar illness. That was enough; they brought 
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me the clothes for the Grandmother and the doctor and a sheep for 
the Jama'a. I beat a half-Chair \nus-kursi\. 

Hajja Fatima first encountered the old woman in trance, when she 
was taken under the sea by a Darawish spirit: 

He asked, “Do you know this woman?” I said no, and he told me, 
“This is the old woman of zar, Grandmother.” From this old wom¬ 
an’s house was a road. On one side there were pink flowers, and on 
the other, white flowers all along the way. He took me through the 
flowers, we walked and walked, and then met three girls dressed like 
Europeans, but with different hairstyles. Then I woke up. 

Unlike her contemporaries, Hajja Fatima was not troubled by 
Grandmother. Indeed her dreams suggest a tranquil connection. 

In these accounts. Grandmother is linked to the river and thus 
to Pashawat spirits. In 2001 I had the following conversation with 
Najat: 

NajaP. Since I was a child, al-Ajuza [the old woman] was causing m 3 ' 
body to swell and bloat. They treated me with all kinds of treat¬ 
ment to no avail. After I got married I lost my first pregnane}' 
because of her; they were twins. I also lost a second pregnancy. It 
was not until the}' did zar, slaughtering a black female sheep, that I 
got well. This is the old woman of the sea (al-Bahriyyd) causing all 
these troubles. For this one we slaughter the female sheep, cover 
it with a black tob, and bury it. They also cook balila for the old 
women’s zar. 

SMK: Who is this Bahriyya? 

NajaP. Al-Bahriyya, that is al-Ajuza, the one that sleeps under the sea. 
She attacks people and then falls like a dead body. When they per¬ 
form zar for someone, they cover her and keep her for seven days in 
the house; on the last day they make her go to the sea (river). They 
take with them all the remaining food and trash and throw it in the 
water. This includes the bones of the sacrificed animals—pigeons, 
chicken, or sheep. They also throw a pair of pigeons or chicken into 
the water. 

While the river links this spirit with the Pashas, Najat’s comments 
suggest that the old woman, al-Ajuza, al-Bahriyya, is associated pri¬ 
marily with the Black spirits and thus linked to their female forebears 
in zar. The foods she requires (particularly balila), the sacrifice of a 
black sheep, and the preference for black clothing all reinforce her 
identity as a powerful Black Sudanese spirit. Indeed, she effectively 
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recalls that period when the lives of Black slaves were closely bound 
with the Pashas. 

Another older female spirit is Umm al-Gulam. She gave Sit ton a 
a lot of trouble when she was younger though finally, after a series 
of miscarriages, this spirit protected her young daughter. She is also 
both old and widespread.Najat elaborated: 

One woman blows a person up like a j^irba, (water container). The)' 
bury the female sheep for her and put her in a coffin like a dead person. 
They don’t eat the sheep, just bury it. No one who has their period 
should see it, nor should a child or a nursing mother. When it becomes 
rotten it brings the leopard of the desert {nimr al-khalla). 

Though Najat clearly recalled this spirit, I was never aware of her and 
learned nothing more about her. I suspect that her visits, like those of 
the feared old Sittat generally, have become rare. 

The younger Sittat, on the other hand, are now eagerly awaited 
on ceremonial occasions, the most popular and numerous spirits 
to descend. Paralleling the conventions of the other groups, some 
are named (Brilli, a Habbashi spirit), others are generic, such as the 
French women, al-Franzawi, whose hosts wear pith helmets with 
smart dresses and beam “Bow jour.’’’’ Although some Sittat cause 
reproductive problems, many of the younger spirits are linked with 
wedding rituals and their needs are associated with fancy dresses, 
jewelry, and cosmetics. The following is taken from my field notes on 
Kandiyya’s Rajab celebrations. 

Asma and I finally arrived at about 3.45 pm, and found every¬ 
thing well under way. The screens had been relocated so drummers were 
shaded from the sun, the far end opened up to accommodate the larger 
audience. Already about 50 women and children had gathered, much 
younger than on previous days. Many were smartly dressed and several 
later became possessed. “These are the women who like Luliyya, who want 
to see the girls,” laughed Asma, a middle-aged widow who had spent two 
days decorating herself with henna and wore an attractive blue dress 
with green and blue tob, in readiness for the occasion. 

We arrived in the middle of a visit from the Khawaja female spirits. 
As we greeted the leaders and the women preparing the food, we learned 
that French women were present and one wanted to talk with me. Two 
middle-aged, dark-skinned women, wearing pith helmets and dresses, 
stood in the middle of the maidan. “Ca val” I asked. Tier reply was 
certainly not the French I know, but we shook hands and smiled. Later 
she was possessed by an English spirit and cheerfully shouted “yes” and 
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“no” to me. A third woman, dancing on her knees to the beat of the 
French spirit, waved me over, hugged me and kissed the top of my head, 
indicating (I was told) that she wanted to dance with me. Onlookers 
were impressed by our easy communication; clearly we shared some deep 
natural bond. Later when the beat ended, the first woman walked over 
to us, shook hands and said welcome, as though we’d never met before. 

In addition to named individuals like Maria, Khawajat ladies include 
the Khawajiyya ( Khawaja woman). I couldn’t help wondering if this 
was why Sitt ena and Husna had been so pleased to meet me when I 
first went to lunch at their home. Formerly there were few Khawajat 
or Pashawat female spirits in Sennar zar, just as Khawaja or Egyptian 
women were rarely seen on the streets. 

Nuba women are some of the most common Black female spirits in 
Sennar zar. I was told of Halima, Kultuma, Zenoba, Jamila, and the 
people ofMaryanna. The following succinct song is typical: 

Zenoba is from the Nuba tribe, Zenoba is a Nuba girl. 

Kultuma is from the Nuba tribe, Jamila is from Nuba tribe. 

Habbashi Ladies are collectively known as Say-say. Like the Habbashi 
generally, they include both noble and common spirits. The sultana 
of the Red Spirits, for example, 

is called Aromo or Avon. She comes when they do the Supper of the 
Chinese. She climbs onto windows, whistling, singing, and jumping 
from one place to another. She has a red veil, the Sultana of the red 
spirits. This is a very old one...This is the Queen of Oromo, a big 
Queen, sultana of them all. 

Oh, Sultana of the Red Wind. 

Those who have been absent for a long time, come! 

Habbashi Ladies also include individuals such as Gusta, Brilli, and 
Dasta: 

Gusta, Brilli, and Dasta are Ethiopians, the daughters of‘Abd al-Qadr 
al-Jilani.'*^ They eat green sweets, wear green dresses, and cover their 
heads with green veils. They dance with them, and drink Pepsi and 
candies. 

The thread for these spirits is also simple: 


Dasta is fine, Brilli is fine, show us your proof. 

Show us your proof. Oh Brilli you are fine, show us your proof. 
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Added Najat, 

When they sing this, those girls put bracelets round their ankles and 
start to sing and dance with them, stomping their legs against the 
ground. 

Bracelets around their ankles: another telling detail. Once again, 
Ottoman concubines are performing for their new owners as they 
display their talent and their subordination. Only certain Habbashi 
and Black female spirits still require their hosts to wear ankle brace¬ 
lets, and there is some incongruity as they then strut proudly around 
the maidan. Women today admire the heavy accessories and the unin¬ 
hibited dancing, apparently unaware that these were major symbols of 
their subordination and possession. 

Order in Descent 

There is nothing random about the spirits’ appearance. Leaders 
regard it as imperative that the correct sequence be observed, devot¬ 
ing much time and effort to learning how to summon them properly. 
This includes understanding the proper use of incense, correct drum¬ 
ming and song procedure, and distributing appropriate accessories to 
greet each arrival. 

On ritual occasions, no group should be called out of turn. This is 
the order described above: Darawish spirits followed by the Pashawat, 
Khawajat, older Ethiopians, Arabs, Blacks, with the Women (who in 
theory are drawn from all of the other groups) coming toward the 
end of the proceedings. Darawish precedence reflects both historical 
depth and ideological precedence, and Islam today certainly enjoys 
an ideological hegemony not unlike that found during the Mahdiyya. 
Historically, Ottomans and Europeans have also long enjoyed posi¬ 
tions of authority, even though this may have worn thin in recent 
years. Yet at the same time the region has long been associated with 
peoples from the Southern Funj region, and Arabs were present long 
before the first Europeans arrived. There is no easy explanation for 
why zar spirits are ordered in such a constrained system, unless it is 
linked to the life of Zainab. 

Within each group there is also a significant order to the spirits’ 
coming. This knowledge can be particularly stressful to master. A great 
deal of bickering between Husna and Najat on 27th Rajab concerned 
the sequence of drumming, and consequently of bringing down the 
spirits correctly. When people admire the way a woman drums in 
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zar, they are not just complimenting the quality of her rhythm. She 
should also be able to change beats smoothly and confidently call the 
next thread, a cause for concern for even experienced leaders. 

The order this imposes on human relations with the spirits is 
impressive. Big spirits are summoned in predictable fashion to formal 
events, and they then act as honored guests. They do not come unless 
invited in this fashion, and the length of their stay is determined not 
just by their own interest in descending to/possessing human hosts 
but more by the leaders’ coordination of drumming and incense. We 
saw that this is not always effective, as in the case of the Darawish visit 
to Hajja Shalufa, but that also illustrated how more human tactics— 
impatience, even ridicule—are brought to bear on wayward spirits. 
Everybody accepts that dealing with the spirits is a hazardous occupa¬ 
tion, and bringing them into line is not something undertaken lightly. 
On that occasion both leaders were hesitant to simply stop drumming 
or show any real discourtesy to the spirit guest, despite their anxieties 
to keep the ritual moving along. 

However, as we frequently find in zar, nothing is exactly as it seems. 
In many ways the most important zar of all today are the lowliest spir¬ 
its, who come at intervals throughout a ceremony to tend to human 
peoples’ needs. They appear to flout the formal order of descent (in 
the sense of coming to possess the human hosts), and are likely to 
arrive at unexpected times in formal ceremonies and to disrupt the 
otherwise smooth flow of the ritual. What is interesting is how their 
appearance is no less constrained than that of the old spirits. They, 
too, are subject to incense and drumming and only descend when 
one or both are prepared for them, so that the leaders, at least, are 
aware of their pending arrival. Outside of ceremonies, their informal 
visits are ordered by time (day of the week) and place, only occur¬ 
ring in homes where the appropriate refreshments (including incense) 
are ready for them. Their intentions are also made known through 
dreams, and their dress and food preferences are highly scripted. 

At the same time, these lowly spirits challenge the expectations 
of older people who come to zar, even as they charm and sometimes 
delight the increasingly diverse women attracted to zar ritual today. 
Certainly different from the Big spirits, they are regarded as an inno¬ 
vation in Sennar ritual and represent dramatic changes in the way zar 
are understood today. 

It is to these lowly spirits that we now turn. 



Chapter 7 

Serving the Spirits 


Important spirits from al-Jama‘a may visit formal ceremonies today, 
but on a daily basis three spirits dominate Sennar zar. This is a recent 
development, linked in part to the straitened economic conditions 
since 1989, discussed in Chapter 4: rampant inflation, uneven access 
to employment, disrupted family life, and increasing politico-religious 
constraints. The nature of the three spirits, however, raises intriguing 
links to the local context of possession as well as questions about the 
nature of memory (on the one hand) and modernity (on the other). 

The three spirits are siblings named Bashir, Luliyya, and Dasholay.^ 
They are not new, but their present roles mark a departure from earlier 
practices, as they now help people directly and relay messages—oral 
and written requests—between Big spirits and humans. This develop¬ 
ment can be traced to the mid-1970s, a time of stability, optimism, 
and economic expansion in Sudan. Bashir appeared in a dream to 
Umiyya Rabha, instructing her to prepare coffee for him when he 
came down to cure (kashif) people suffering from zar disorders. Over 
the next decade Bashir came regularly to several women around town, 
on Sundays and Wednesdays, drinking coffee with their guests and 
(for a small sum) offering advice or promising to take their problems 
to the Big spirits. Bashir’s spirit sister, Luliyya, also began to possess 
a few women outside formal healing ceremonies, providing help with 
reproductive matters. When 1 moved to Sennar in 1979, these visits 
were very popular, but Umiyya Fatima made it clear that they were 
something new: 


Now, every day there is coffee, coffee, coffee. In the old days, there was 
never this, not at all. Only if you beat a ceremony did you eat some¬ 
thing [with the spirits]. 
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By the early twenty-first century, Bashir and Luliyya were joined in 
this “work” by Dasholay, or Azrag (Black, literally Blue), as he is casu¬ 
ally known. These spirits are neither powerful nor admirable; they 
can be vulgar and capricious, capable of shocking behavior. They are 
also highly sociable, entertaining as well as serving human guests. 
Individually they have become the most elaborated, intimately known 
spirits in Sennar zar, regarded with both affection and condescension, 
in sharp contrast to other spirits. 

Primarily associated with the Habbashi group, they are described 
as “little” spirits, even slaves {khadem, khudam) of other spirits. Their 
complexity suggests that they are very old, but en route to Sennar 
they absorbed new experiences, the expression of which makes them 
highly distinctive. These experiences—prostitute or concubine, 
rough-and-ready soldier, house servant, or harem slave—link them 
firmly to nineteenth-century Egypt. It is also what prepares them for 
dealing with the demands of contemporary life. 

All three dress distinctively. Bashir and Dasholay wear jalabiyya, 
local male attire, but in specific colors—red for Bashir, black for 
Dasholay—with white crosses on the chests.^ This suggests a uni¬ 
form, albeit contrasting vividly in color and symbol with the tradi¬ 
tional house servant’s outfit. The spirits may not be Muslims, but the 
crosses remind clients that they are servants of God. It also vaguely 
links them to the West, with its materialism and corruption, worldli¬ 
ness and confidence. For these spirits especially, things matter, partic¬ 
ularly foreign goods; they expect extravagant gifts and demand cash 
payment for their services. Their Christian status also justifies the 
fact that they drink alcohol, local beers at any time but luxury foreign 
spirits when available. Even Luliyya formerly enjoyed brandy, though 
today she drinks only sweet (foreign) sodas—Pepsi cola or Fanta. 

The elaborate identities of these spirits ground them firmly in the 
period when Zainab came to know zar. Luliyya embodies qualities of 
the Ethiopian concubine: both prostitute and bride, she recalls a time 
when sensuousness was openly admired (cf. Klunzinger, cited above). 
Young Ethiopian male slaves were also prized. Bashir embodies the 
attributes of an effective house servant, ready to serve while enjoying 
a surprisingly informal relationship with his guests. Dasholay is the 
adventurer-soldier, a role also linked to the emergence of colonies 
such as Makwar. All three are opportunistic; they can exploit any 
situation and still come out ahead. As spirits of slaves, they are linked 
to survivors; they take advantage of any situation because they have 
nothing to lose. Yet their identities are malleable, hinting at various 
experiences while accommodating those who consult them.^ Women 
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welcome Luliyya effusively, less because they see her as the spirit of 
an Ottoman concubine and more because in her dance and dress they 
identify memorable moments in their own lives, occasions they return 
to through possession. Dasholay, with his military bearing, reminds 
women of reassuring paternalistic authority figures from their past. 
Bashir evokes not only the servant of a rich household but also the 
easy relationships that women enjoyed in their youth with male mater¬ 
nal cousins or that they recall from stories grandmothers told about 
simpler times.^ 


Bashir 

Bashir was included as the “little sultan of the Habbash” in Rabha’s 
list of spirits (given above). The first lowly spirit to assume a therapeu¬ 
tic role, he was soon appearing regularly and has become enormously 
influential in Sennar’s house of zar. Yet like his siblings, he remains 
a mere servant. 

Bashir is regarded with affection rather than the real love women 
express for Luliyya or the respect shown to Dasholay. In 1981 Umiyya 
Fatima described him thus: 

Bashir is just a slave \khadem\ of all these zar; he doesn’t have any 
rights, only what he’s given. He takes and drinks but doesn’t have any 
rights or homeland to go to. The people [spirits] of the river leave; 
they say “We’re in the river.” The people underground say, “We’re in 
the ground.” The people of the river, the Pashawat, say, “We’re at the 
entrance to the river.” But not Bashir. 

Bashir is homeless, stateless. He belongs to no particular place, as 
befits the spirit of those torn from their homeland. At the same time, 
he moves easily in different types of societies, empowered by those 
experiences to deal with a range of problems and disorders. He is at 
home everywhere. 

Bashir may be a rather vulgar spirit, but he is welcomed enthusias¬ 
tically, not least for his generosity. As Zainab B said in 1984, 

He’s not easy, but there’s no harm in him. Didn’t you see him on the 
day of sacrifice giving out money—to the drummers, women in the 
maidan, even people outside.^ Whether you have £sl5 or £sl7 with 
you, on the day he comes, he gives it all away... No, he’s not easy, that 
Bashir. 


From the outset, Bashir has been associated with the cash economy. 
Unlike Big spirits, he expects to be paid directly for his services and 
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controls what is done with that income. Some goes to support the 
house of zar, but the rest is shared with his guests. When Bashir visits 
someone in her home, and through her treats her friends, she gets 
paid by Bashir. If this becomes a regular event, then others (such as 
the woman making coffee) earn something too. With few opportuni¬ 
ties for women to make money, this is important. Women expect to 
be supported by the men in their families, but they must meet their 
own obligations {wajba) as well.^ After the Islamist coup of 1989, it 
became difficult for women to participate in the formal economy.'^ 
Helping Bashir offers a chance to earn something, even though he 
indiscriminately gives away everything he can. 

Bashir, like Dasholay, is very sociable, talking openly with guests. 
Most spirits communicate only through the umiyya, but servant 
spirits chat directly with people. Though Bashir’s words are based in 
Sudanese colloquial Arabic with certain consonants substituted,^ his 
language is described as Ethiopian rutana. The language ofDasholay, 
also said to be archaic but associated with peoples to the south of 
Sennar, employs similar conventions, and while it sounds different 
from that of Bashir, the spirits can communicate. After an initial 
uncertainty, they are also understood by human guests. The distinc¬ 
tive languages validate that the spirits are from the past, speaking 
unknown tongues linked to specific places. These are clear markers 
associating the spirits with a subaltern but also ambiguous status. As 
spirits of certain types of servants, they know how to negotiate with 
those in power, and even how to use power themselves. 

According to Kullu, whose main spirit was Bashir, he is ubiquitous, 
“one of the seven children of the Habbash” found as far afield as her 
birthplace, Nigeria, where he first possessed her. Zainab B., on the 
other hand, was equally specific that Bashir is not found everywhere, 
partly for historic reasons: 

In Sennar Bashir comes a lot. He is there in Gedaref and other places 

too, but not often. He came at the time of the Ethiopian Massacre. 

The Sultan of Ethiopia came and so did Bashir. 

As always in zar, one is never completely sure of this reference.* 
Zainab B. reminds us, however, that Bashir was relatively unknown 
elsewhere.^ During the 1980s she hosted Bashir regularly and told 
me. 


Bashir only came to me when I moved to Sennar. I didn’t want him 
because I knew he drinks ‘araqi, but B. [her husband] said he wanted 
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Bashir. When he said that, he (Bashir) came straight away and we 
let him stay, slaughtering a sheep for him and doing their fantaziya. 

B. doesn’t have zar but he’s happy with mine. Every Sunday and 
Wednesday B. brings me £s5 and some ‘araqi. He’s happy with Bashir, 
who’s brought him a lot of children. He doesn’t mind zar—if man or 
woman comes, he doesn’t get angry, he’s happy with the money. His 
other wife doesn’t have zar. 

The fact that Zainab was the only wife with zar certainly mattered. 
Bashir helped keep her marriage intact for many years, though by 
1987 she had apparently been abandoned by both her husband and 
spirit, and sadly died alone. 

Red, the color of both zar and Habbashi, is particularly associated 
with Bashir. Najat described the gifts he demands: 

Bashir has a red sheep, red jalabiyya with a cross, red tagiya, and black 
stick. This is Bashir... ‘Araqi is brought in a large container to the sick 
person who should drink it all. This will make her better. 

Both Bashir and Dasholay have voracious appetites. They formerly 
imbibed large quantities of alcohol, including local brews, which con¬ 
tributed to their power and in turn their helping clients. In the last 
two decades alcohol has become increasingly hard to come by. Today 
they are offered coffee (black and unsweetened) and cigarettes—both 
expensive, manly refreshments. In addition, special foods and even 
animal sacrifices are offered to them on ceremonial occasions. 

Slave spirits are summoned by distinctive incense, “the Twins” (al- 
Taiman), twice a week. Zainab B. explained: 

Bashir knows his incense and as soon as he smells it, he comes right 
away. He comes on Sundays and Wednesdays because he is a Christian. 

He enters the church and he has the cross, right here on his jalabi¬ 
yya. He eats all the foods of the Christians, like corned beef, which 
Muslims never eat. He eats anything. 

Bashir is incorrigible, both humored and teased. At Widow Suad’s 
home in 1983, I met him in Zainab B.’s head. Delighted to see me, 
he clutched me tightly, knocking foreheads and blowing in my ears 
(a typical greeting), and demanding roughly, “Where are you living 
now?” When I told him I was in Khartoum, he announced that he 
would come to visit me. “Ya salam, ya Bashir. Thank you, thank you,” 
replied the women, and turning to me, one winked broadly and said, 
“Aren’t you lucky! Bashir is coming to see you in Khartoum!” 
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Bashir has well-defined habits. In 1983 Zainab B. elaborated: 

Bashir has his own way of doing things. Did you not see how he goes 
through a door, or how he shakes hands? 

By going through a door backward, Bashir physically reverses the 
natural order of things. His handshake, on the other hand, is that of 
Pan-African solidarity,^® symbolizing his modernity and cosmopoli¬ 
tanism. Zainab described other demands he made of her: 

He also has his own cups. On Wednesdays, he drinks coffee, and 
Sundays, ‘araqi, lots of it. I myself don’t like ‘araqi. If I’m conscious 
and talking to you, I don’t drink it. Only if Bashir comes do I drink: 
then it is Bashir who pours and drinks it. When he goes, that’s it, I lie 
down and in the morning I’m fine. 

Zainab stressed how skillful her Bashir was in addressing problems, 
though she acknowledged that his powers were not as great as those 
of the leaders: 

Bashir knows many things. He can tell you about people not here— 
you just give him their names and destinations and he’ll know how 
they are... If someone’s ill and comes to him, he always cures them if 
he can. He knows about a person whose body aches, whose stomach is 
unwell. The illness of Bashir can be very hot. One has constant beating 
in the head, pain all the time, and constant beating in the stomach and 
back. If he can’t [treat it] he’ll tell them directly to go to either Rabha 
or Fatima, our leaders in zar, to take incense there. They’re stronger 
than he is, they can see the cure, because they’re Umiyya, big like our 
grandmother. 

At the same time, she was quick to distance herself from her work 
with Bashir: 

Every Wednesday and Sunday, I have coffee for Bashir here in my 
house. Many neighborhood women come. Bashir begins early, he 
comes down at 11 o’clock, and the women come at noon. I don’t know 
anything. It’s up to Bashir if he comes. He also does the examination 
by himself. 1 don’t know what he is doing. Maybe he can read the let¬ 
ters, I just don’t know. 

Bashir’s appearance and behavior, together with women’s attitudes 
to him, recall a presence from the past, outside most Sennar women’s 
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experience: a servant, with rough manners and speech but also a cer¬ 
tain standing in the household, with knowledge of the world beyond. 
Such an individual straddled both sides, keeping wealthy employ¬ 
ers happy while helping other servants. As the spirit of an Ethiopian 
domestic servant, Bashir may be somewhat more refined than the 
rough soldier Dasholay. He is regarded, however, with greater con¬ 
descension by human guests than his brother. Comfortable with the 
women he possesses, Bashir is no challenge to their modesty and is 
generally treated in a relaxed manner that contrasts with their inter¬ 
action with other men or male spirits. Though male, Bashir is sex¬ 
less in a way not seen in other spirits. His curiously intimate manner 
with both men and women is sometimes interpreted as homosexual 
behavior. 

In the 1980s I met Bashir regularly in different homes around 
Sennar. I was delighted to find him, easily, when I returned in 2000, 
still popular despite the constraints of the previous decade. The fol¬ 
lowing account of my visit to the Umiyya Kandiyya in July 2000 gives 
the flavor of his gatherings. 

Knocking on the outer door of a modest house by the river, my three 
friends and I asked to see Bashir. A young girl unlocked the gate and 
inside, in the shade of a tattered lean-to, we found five women drinking 
Pepsi and chatting. Nearby another woman, Sharma, tended a large 
coffeepot, fanning the coals of the small stove. No man was in sight. A 
middle-aged woman with broad facial scars and big smile greeted me 
warmly, recalling my visits from more than a decade earlier. This was 
Umiyya Kandiyya. We started reminiscing about the old days, when 
Rabha and Fatima Abd al-Aziz were alive and there were zar ceremo¬ 
nies almost every week. Kandiyya, soft-spoken and gracious, served us 
cold drinks. 

One of the guests interrupted us. “Really, Tm not happy,” she pro¬ 
tested shrilly. “I’ve been here for ages, and Bashir has still not come. It’s 
too bad!” 

“Maalish, never mind, I’m sorry,” Kandiyya quickly replied, gather¬ 
ing her elegant pastel tob around her. Murmuring “goodbye” to us, she 
entered the adjacent room where we heard the clattering of tin boxes. Soon 
the smell of familiar incense wafted out. Sharma followed Kandiyya, 
and hearing her utter greetings, we joined them. Now dressed in a rough 
red jalabiyya, pink chiffon scarf round her shoulders and jaunty red cap 
on her head, Kandiyya sat cross-legged on the floor, smoking incense pot 
and several small tins lined up before her. The women in turn bent over 
and, kissing his head and shoulders, formally greeted Bashir who had 
clearly replaced Kandiyya. He responded to their embraces impatiently 
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and gruffly. As he saw me, his eyes widened. “Ooh, ooh” he panted, 
sta^^erin^ to his feet. With very different gestures than those used by 
Kandiyya minutes earlier, he lurched toward me, clutching me close, 
kissing my cheeks and demanding, “When did you come from your coun- 
tryl” He insisted a stool be placed on his immediate right for me. 

There were five of us with Bashir, plus Sharma, already sitting on 
the mats in front of him. Outside, another woman tended the stove, and 
four others rested on rope beds in the shade, waiting to talk with him ... I 
had brought him two packs of local Bringi cigarettes, which he showed 
off enthusiastically. A half empty packet lay in front of him—these he 
threw carelessly to the women, ignoring their mutters that they don’t 
smoke, while Sharma admonished them not to refuse a gift from Bashir. 
She started telling them how I was a longtime friend of Bashir and was 
visiting Sennar after a long absence. I said I was living in America and 
invited Bashir to visit me there. He corrected me, saying that only if that 
woman (Kandiyya) came, could he come. 

Bashir-in-Kandiyya is hard to understand at first, but for those 
who have broken the code it gets easier. He kept saying to me something 
that sounded like “Mankyou,” as women marveled, “Look, he’s speaking 
her language.” Sharma patiently asked me, “How do you say Shukran 
[Thank you] in your language^ There you are, that’s what Bashir says.” 
Bashir talked of dufan instead ofdukan (shop), and used a lot of“ch” 
sounds at the opening of words, which gives his conversation a heavy, gut- 
teral sound. One of my companions said she had no trouble understand¬ 
ing him. Her young niece had a much harder time. 

While Bashir was joking with us, Sharma called sharply to him, remon¬ 
strating that he was ignoring his duty to those needing help. Bashir took 
it in good humor, doing as he was told and attending to people laying 
down money to get his attention. While we were there, he dealt with four 
clients, including an old man. When the latter arrived, accompanied by 
a female relative, he was kept waiting in the guest room, while Bashir’s 
other guests were sent outside. I was invited to stay and watched intently 
as a wizened old man, nervous but expectant, knelt before Bashir. Bashir 
quickly put him at ease, joking with him, as the two shared cigarettes 
and smoked together companionably, the patient more anxiously than 
Bashir. Bashir then pulled out a small jerrican and tipped some clear 
liquid, 'araqi, into a shot glass. Drink it, he ordered, it’s medicine, and 
the old man did so, quickly. Bashir refilled the glass twice, taking one 
himself andgiving the other to the patient’s companion. 

New arrivals started bursting in to greet Bashir, unaware that this 
was a private session, and were allowed to stay. Some approached Bashir 
in a reserved way, others greeted him effusively. One woman had not 
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seen him for a lon^ time. Squatting between Bashir and me, the two 
hugged each other, kissed the top of the other’s head, and exchanged long, 
affectionate greetings. “Ta Bashir,” interrupted Sharma with some 
exasperation, “Ta dasturl” This brought the spirit back to his patient. 
Adding another pinch of incense to the pot, Bashir warmed one of the 
four 100-pound notes^^ the man had given him, turning the note over 
the heat as he listed the patient’s ailments: headaches, problems with 
his legs, difficulty in walking, pains in his back, chest, arms, stomach, 
groin, and yes, difficulty in urinating. To all of these, the patient nod¬ 
ded and kept saying, yes, yes.. .giggling nervously when Bashir not just 
mentioned his groin, but reinforced the point by patting it. Bashir told 
him he worked for the government (not exactly true, apparently) and 
had to stop running all over the place. A big problem was his wife, a bad 
woman who went with other men. However, he was also going with dif¬ 
ferent women. Bashir told him to stop this, to control himself; the women 
were only doing him harm. The man kept saying “kalam sah” (exactly, 
good talk), following intently everything Bashir said. He was told to 
watch what he ate—only chicken and fish, no beef—and to prepare cer¬ 
tain medicinal herbs. Bashir then rubbed the patient’s legs, incensing 
them thoroughly, and told him to return the following Wednesday. He 
added that he should not pay anything more until he was healed. 

When the man moved away, one of my companions immediately took 
his place, offering Bashir a folded £sl000 bill. “Ta Bashir, we need 
to go, but first see for me.” Bashir took the money, warmed it over the 
incense and started telling her what her problem was: her husband was 
in Europe, had taken another wife, and was not sending her money. 
This was because the new wife had given their husband medicine to 
make him forget her. Bashir, however, wanted to know what my friend 
was doing about it. “Tou need to go to him,” he said firmly. She tried 
to explain that this wasn’t possible; she didn’t have the money or the 
necessary permit (visa). “How do you knowl” asked Bashir, undaunted. 
“Have you been to the... embassy^” He hesitated and had to be helped 
over this word. She admitted she hadn’t. He told her to return and 
they would talk again, to which she agreed. Formerly a good Muslim 
Sister and still a devout Muslim who leads Quranic reading groups for 
women in the mosque, she listened avidly to Bashir’s advice. Later she 
expressed astonishment that he knew so much about her, adding that 
Bashir-in-Kandiyya can tell exactly what the problem is. She thought 
the explanation of being “tied” by the new wife’s magic made sense, 
since her mother-in-law had done the same thing to her when she had 
been nice to her new co-wife. That was what led to her husband’s second 
marriage in the first place. 
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Image 7.1 Bashir examines a client (2000) 


Several things emerged from the afternoon’s treatments. Though 
the atmosphere seemed casual, there was a distinct tension in the 
air. People expected Bashir to deal with their concerns but were 
apprehensive about his powers and his unpredictability. At the same 
time, they interacted with him as they would a favorite maternal 
uncle, casually and affectionately.^^ We drank refreshments as we 
would in any domestic setting, but the coffee served for Bashir was 
strong and unsweetened. For women used to heavily sweetened 
drinks, this is a shock, reminding them of Bashir’s maleness and 
difference, characteristics reinforced by his fondness for cigarettes 
and alcohol. Other links with sexuality pervade the account.His 
interactions with the male patient particularly hinted at a distinct 
physical intimacy. His uninhibited discussion of a sexual disorder, 
and even more his touching the man’s genitalia in a relatively public 
place, did not seem to faze the client, but at this time in Sudan I 
found it startling. 

Bashir is equally comfortable treating men and women, although 
it is women who like to meet with him on a regular basis. He may 
expect women especially to bring problems associated with their 
marriages, but the counsel he urges is the opposite of the acceptance 
and submission they are encouraged to adopt by their families. 
Bashir recommends assertive action, encouraging women to think 
and act for themselves. This may be the real key to his success. 
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Luliyya 

The most beloved spirit of all is Luliyya, variously described as bride, 
concubine, and prostitute. Virtually a household name in Sudan, 
even women who have nothing to do with zar know something 
about her. With the most elaborate profile in zar, she exhibits vari¬ 
ous traits, in some women appearing as kindly and refined, in oth¬ 
ers as wanton and lascivious. Symptoms of disorders attributed to 
her likewise range from severe gynecological disorders to behavior 
deemed immoral in Sennar society. At ceremonial events her arrival 
is eagerly anticipated, and more guests come to greet her than come 
for any other spirit. With bated breath, they wonder about her 
appearance—her dress, hair style, dancing. Those who know her 
well fondly compare the demands “their” Luliyya makes in terms 
of clothes, jewelry, and cosmetics. Today her appearance is invari¬ 
ably the climax of ceremonial events, as she possesses more people 
than any other spirit and attracts large crowds who simply want to 



Image 7.2 Lovely Luliyya in Rajabiyya (2001) 
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see Luliyya. Not bound by the constraints of Islamic propriety, she 
introduces glamor, freedom, and femininity (variously interpreted), 
plus a welcome levity, to the domestic domain. She recalls the beau¬ 
tiful Ethiopian concubines, the most exclusive of slaves, exotic aliens 
who captivated the imaginations of women as well as men. Not only 
privileged in the slave hierarchies, they presented a startling other¬ 
ness among female slaves in terms of appearance, body language, 
and behavior. The spirit Luliyya continues to represent this model 
of beauty, of unfettered freedom, and of seductiveness that appeals 
to young and old. 

Luliyya remains concerned about her appearance, expecting to 
be showered with gifts. Even more than her siblings, she is preoc¬ 
cupied with material possessions, openly flaunting the ostentatious 
acquisitiveness associated with wealthy foreigners. Early in my study. 
Grandmother Sitt ena told me, 

Luliyya does not come unless you ask her. You give her beer, whiskey, 
cheese, chewing gum, sandalwood perfumes, Pepsi... She sits down, 
an excellent lady, with her gold cigarette case in front of her, and 
helps people... We bring her Egyptian drinks... When she comes 
into someone’s head, you see it when she takes the incense. She says, 

“I am Luliyya. I want a sufm [supper], gold, red dress, rahatt and 
firka garmasis, perfumes and oils, sweets, anything sweet.” They 
bring her fruits—bananas, mangoes, guavas, oranges—for her sufra; 
also eggs, sardines, yellow cheese, and so on. She doesn’t ask for an 
animal to be killed. She likes Pepsi or cognac to drink, Egyptian 
[foreign] drinks. 

For many women, Luliyya evokes memories of their youth, their 
wedding ceremonies, and the brief moments of celebrity they then 
enjoyed. She simultaneously challenges the confines many women 
find themselves pressured to adopt in daily life. This is particularly 
so in the last two decades, as the Islamist government has made 
the reform of women’s roles and appearance a cornerstone of their 
administration. 

Luliyya’s appearance and behavior have long had the potential to 
shock. Indeed, this was the cause of the rift with her brother (some¬ 
times twin), Bashir. According to Kullu, 

Luliyya and Bashir are brother and sister... they have the same mother 
and father, but Bashir kicked her out. Why, do you think? He said 
because she’s a prostitute, I don’t want her. He told her to stay near the 
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tree and make coffee for him. She said “I can’t make coffee and I want 
a rest. I want nice perfume and nice incense, I want a beautiful dress 
and henna and so on. I won’t stay with you.” She kicked him out! Now 
if Bashir is coming down Luliyya does not, she comes only if he leaves. 
They go their separate ways. She comes with the Khawajat [spirits] or 
with the other women [the Sittat]. 

Interestingly, Kullu phrased the rift between the two spirits to empha¬ 
size Luliyya’s independence. She doesn’t need the support of her criti¬ 
cal and controlling brother; rather she leads the life she wants with 
the support of women and foreigners. Zainab B. echoed the same 
story, though in a more cautious vein: 

I still have Luliyya. Bashir doesn’t like his sister, he insults her, calling 
her a prostitute. She’s afraid of her brother, they never come together. 
Have you ever seen them together at a zar.^ No, when she’s there he 
may not come and when he comes she’s not there. 

Luliyya, like her brothers, visits human hosts informally, though my 
impression today is that her visits, more costly, are mainly in the for¬ 
mal rituals of Rajabiyya. She, too, relays messages to Big spirits and is 
associated with problems of fertility, sexuality, and reproduction, core 
concerns for most women in Sudan. According to Najat, 

If Luliyya’s in a woman’s head and becomes angry, she causes her to 
hemorrhage immediate!)'. If she’s pregnant, she causes her to miscarry. 
She doesn’t like dirt; she wants women to be clean. But if the woman 
gives her what she wants, beats the zar and makes a meal for her, then 
she lets her get pregnant with no problem. 

One of the reasons Luliyya does not like a woman to become pregnant is 
that she does not like sex—the term dirt if, a euphemism. Paradoxically, 
the spirit of the concubine likes a woman to be pure, even as she behaves 
wantonly. The confidence of her behavior mocks the shifting moral 
views of the societies around her. Hajja Fatima added, 

Luliyya takes away the period, she doesn’t like impurity... unless you 
beg her and she takes something from you, she doesn’t let women get 
pregnant, doesn’t like a woman to breastfeed... No, she wants her to 
have an empty stomach all the time. This is Luliyya. The people who 
are in the gardens, in the light, she’s with them. She’s in the midst of 
them, but people can’t see her. 
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Luliyya is the perpetual fun lover, preeminently sociable and acquisi¬ 
tive. She speaks to all women. 

Najat has been troubled by Luliyya from an early age, and many of 
her problems in pregnancy were attributed to Luliyya being denied 
what was promised. She explained, 

I was very sick and tired. I used to go out in the street and dance like a 
crazy girl. They performed zar for me. They [the spirits] said I was held 
by Luliyya. They brought me a nice dress and a firka. They also made 
a big sufra. My mother told Luliyya she’s going to perform zar for me 
and in return, when the month of Rajab comes I should be married. 
[That happened]. After I got married I became healthy. 

No, I’m not under the control of Luliyya all the time. Luliyya causes 
a lot of troubles for a pregnant woman, severe pain up to miscarriage. 
When she controls a woman even the doctor can’t treat her... The only 
way to please Luliyya is by doing zar for her. Women should always 
wear nice clothes and perfumes like sandaliyya. They can also can smoke 
and chew gum. Luliyya needs clean things and nice treatment. 

Najat was not the only young woman I learned about whose shock¬ 
ing conduct was attributed to Luliyya. Early in my stay in Sennar, 
two teenage girls in our neighborhood were said to be troubled by 
Luliyya because they dressed in Western clothes, went out without 
chaperones, enjoyed dancing and singing—behavior contravening 
the modest image demanded by the increasingly middle-class Islamic 
morality. Though far from alone in resisting the confines imposed on 
them, they were more open in their defiance. In both cases, a diagno¬ 
sis of zar was confirmed by the umiyya, and the mothers of both girls 
fairly quickly held a three-day healing ceremony for Luliyya. This was 
said to be effective in curbing the girls’ behavior, but both were mar¬ 
ried soon afterward and apparently settled down. I also continued to 
see them at the house of zar. 

Luliyya is specifically associated with marriage, and much of the 
ritual surrounding her is drawn from the wedding ceremony. Listing 
the various rituals performed for her, Najat told me, 

Luliyya is like a bride. She gets a store-bought dress, the rahatt, the 
long beaded necklace, gold, and her hair is braided with artificial hair. 

She also has the firka garmasis, she dances just like a bride, she is 
played for in the same way—the perfumes, henna, smoke-baths, milk 
spraying are all the same as for a bride. 

One of the most startling scenes in zar ritual is when stout, middle- 
aged bodies, perhaps recalling old debts, are possessed by Luliyya. 
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They are dressed in the finery of a Sudanese bride: tight-fitting 
dresses, leather rahatt skirts, colorful silk wraps (firka garmasis), elab¬ 
orate bead necklaces, and gold headgear. Sometimes, for Luliyya, they 
don the most revealing decoration of all: heavy metal rings around 
their ankles. 

Luliyya afflicts men and women. According to Najat, 

Zar often gets to men who object when their women have zar... the 
man suffering from Luliyya becomes like a woman. A lot of men have 
suffered from it and only get rid of it when the)' pay the dues to zar, 
performing its duties and being drummed for. When a man has Luliyya 
he menstruates like women. He has to have the same dress made for 
him that a woman with Luliyya would wear. Everything is done in the 
same way except the umiyya tells the zar “this is a man,” so a woman 
wears the dress for him while he dances in his jalabiyya. Everything 
has to be done correctly if he is to recover. 

Just as there is concern for a possessed woman who behaves immod¬ 
estly in zar (she would be covered up if she tried to throw off her 
clothes), so too a man’s public reputation is protected by a woman 
wearing “his” dress for Luliyya. Much of a man’s treatment in zar, 
however, is done in private, where, if Luliyya demands it, he may wear 
her clothes. 

Najat knew a man who suffered from Luliyya: 

I once saw a man called Muhammad. His sister was suffering from 
zar. She went to the house of zar, but he followed her and beat her up. 
Some men just don’t like the zar. This man was going to get married 
and all the shdild [bride-wealth] was ready. Then Luliyya caught him. 
His family took him everywhere and did all they could to cure him. 
They took him to be treated by the faki, they took him to doctors in 
the hospital. His brothers wanted to kill him because he behaved so 
badly. In the end they heard about Umiyya Rabha and brought him to 
her, but he was trying to hide from everybody. Rabha told him, “My 
son, this zar catches men as it does women.” She incensed him, and 
Luliyya came down. Rabha treated him and he became all right. They 
(the zar) promised that he should get married and his sciira [wedding 
procession] should leave from Rabha’s house. 

Muhammad did get married, though not for three years. A lot of 
people attended the wedding. Now he has three children and is work¬ 
ing well in the market. He still attends zar but doesn’t sit with the 
women. 

Like Bashir, Luliyya has been visiting women of Sennar for several 
decades in order to help others. In the 1980s I met her fairly frequently 
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when she possessed the Widow Suad, and Suad’s daughters would 
invite neighbors and friends to see her. Occasionally Luliyya indicated 
that she had come to help a specific individual. Huda, one of Suad’s 
close friends, was unable to bear a second child, even after consulting 
with many specialists, biomedical doctors, and holy men, in Sudan 
and Egypt. She regularly miscarried after two or three months of a 
pregnancy. Suad was convinced that zar was causing the problem, and 
that if Huda recognized this and did as Luliyya wished, she would 
successfully have a child. None of us were surprised when Suad’s con¬ 
cern was reinforced by a visit from Luliyya. The following comes from 
my field notes for June 13, 1981: 

Huda, wife of the carpenter, offered to decorate my hands and feet 
with henna. We were sitting outside her house in the shade of the rakuba, 
and she had just started to apply the paste when the daughter of Suad 
rushed in, calling excitedly. 

“Huda, come quickly! Luliyya has come and wants to see you!” 

“Wherel” All the women wanted details. 

“The house of Suad,” the girl replied urgently, “Come!” 

Without hesitation, Huda said she had to go and see Suad and would 
return shortly, leaving her sisters to finish applying the henna. Half an 
hour later, she was back. Everyone hung on her words as she told how 
Luliyya had come to Suad. 

“What was she wearing^” they asked first. 

“A pink dress and red tob,” said Huda. 

Apparently Luliyya (in Suad’s head) had told Huda she was angry 
with her, remonstrating, “Why are you wearing such an old dress and 
tob to see mel” Then Luliyya said she was her friend, she had heard she 
was ill and wanted to know what she was doing about it. She told her she 
should go and see an important holy man [a spirit], “Hakim al-Faki,” 
and wear special clothes for the visit. She asked her if she wanted a drink 
(Pepsi or cigarettes—Huda came back carrying a packet). Luliyya had 
already left before Huda returned home. She had only come to talk with 
Huda, who clearly was delighted by the honor. 

Huda appreciated Luliyya’s concern, but remained skeptical. It later 
looked as if she was weakening when, despite his devotion to Huda, 
her husband’s family announced that he was taking another wife in 
order to get a son. Huda was heartbroken at the prospect and seriously 
considered consulting zar. In the end her husband stayed with her and 
did not take a second wife, and they remain happily married today. 
Huda continues to scoff at zar but never did have another child. 

On ceremonial occasions Luliyya’s visits are eagerly awaited, 
despite apprehensions about the problems she can cause. The following 
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comes from my notes of the last night at Sit ton a Rajah celebrations 
in 2001. 

Finally all the Sudanese [zar] left, and peace reigned while the 
drummers leaned back, relaxing, stretching, chatting among them¬ 
selves. But soon women outside were asking, “Where’s Luliyyal Why 
hasn’t she cornel” Already some were pulling, from plastic bags brought 
from home, brightly colored dresses, delicate shawls, beautiful amber 
beads, leather bridal skirts (fahattj; others leaned forward to admire 
the things of Luliyya. When the welcome song began, everyone was 
ready for her. Women covered their heads with their tobs and for some 
time, on their knees, swayed gracefully, totally covered. Finally an older 
woman, dressed in tight-fitting bright red satin dress, dropped her tob 
and started to dance the bridal [“pigeon”] dance.^^ Others quickly fol¬ 
lowed. That thread ended, and as a new drumbeat started, from the 
back room came more Luliyya, covered in the colorful silk cloth of the 
bride. Suddenly we had a courtyard so full of brides there was no room 
for them all. “In the name of God [Alaik allah],” cried Sittona. “move 
out, women! Make room for the dastur.” The woman next to me and I 
both moved back, but others refused. One woman was being pressed from 
all sides by swaying spirits on their knees but yelled that she wasn’t going 
anywhere, that the zar should go outside. Sittona moved to the side of an 
elderly woman possessed by Luliyya, who was particularly bride-like in 
her movement. She pulled a rahatt from the woman’s bag and pinned it 
ostentatiously round her copious hips. Then she tried to fasten a string 
of old amber beads round her neck. Luliyya, however, was too anxious 
to dance, holding her fingers to her nose, palms opened outwards, and 
gyrating her body generously like the young bride her host must once have 
been. Sittona’s attempts to add more ornaments were unsuccessful, but 
at least Luliyya knew her hostess had come prepared. 

During a break in the drumming, large trays of refreshments were 
served to the spirits, all squatting on the floor: one held plates of candies, 
the other fresh flowers, shot glasses, ice and Pepsi, and Benson cigarettes. 
Pepsi was poured for the Luliyyas in turn. Some passed their drink to 
friends in the audience, in return for money that was laid on the tray 
for the house of zar. Before the trays were removed, Bitt al-Sudan per¬ 
fume was showered on the possessed women. 

During one break, an older Luliyya started behaving provocatively 
in front of Kandiyya. “Shame on you, have you no modestyl” said the 
umiyya sternly, looking as if to chase her from the maidan. 

The very intensity of Luliyya’s appearance on these occasions is a 
vivid reminder of how relevant she still is, and how important are the 
gifts, especially the very real jouissance, she brings to women’s lives. 
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At the same time, zar leaders attempt to restrain her more exuberant 
behavior in order to preserve what they recognize as public expecta¬ 
tions of community morality. 

The songs or threads for Luliyya are always flattering and reflect 
the romance and affection associated with her. I recorded variations 
of the following on different occasions: 

Luliyya is beautiful, Luliyya is a beautiful girl, Luliyya is a beautiful 
Ethiopian girl, 

Luliyya looks like a pink flower, Luliyya is an independent Ethiopian 

gid, 

I love Luliyya, oh, she is pretty, Luliyya is a pretty free girl, 

Luliyya is making all people admire her beauty, 

Luliyya is wearing a watch on her left hand. 

Again, Luliyya is a pink flower, 

I miss Luliyya, Luliyya is a beautiful Ethiopian girl. 

It is noticeable how accessible, yet also how elaborate, this song is, 
sustaining several different ideas about Luliyya: her beauty and love 
of beautiful things (hence the flowers on her tray), her youth, her 
ethnicity, and above all her independence. The song is in contempo¬ 
rary colloquial Arabic, quite different from the so-called rutana lan¬ 
guage of some of the songs for Bashir or for “Black” spirits, including 
Dasholay. 


Dasholay^^ 

The third sibling, Dasholay, started working with his brother and 
sister only recently. Like Bashir, he has long been popular, possessing 
many women during formal ceremonies, but his present therapeutic 
role is new. During a healing ceremony in 1983, Dasholay suddenly 
possessed Umiyya Rabha and instructed her to begin preparing cof¬ 
fee for him, so that he could treat patients. This she did occasionally, 
but not until Sit ton a became umiyya did he start coming regularly, 
every Tuesday and sometimes Sundays, to help clients. In this role, he 
is unknown elsewhere. 

Dasholay is described as the “biggest/oldest” sibling, the senior 
of the slave spirits. He is often referred to as Azrag, a term with ser¬ 
vile overtones used for those very dark-skinned peoples to the south 
of Sennar. However, he is emphatically not a black spirit; in local 
terms he is a Black “red wind,” essentially benevolent and supportive. 
When he possesses women he commands respect, exuding a certain 
stiffness and formality. Even if he jokes with guests, they greet him 
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formally, kissing the possessed woman’s head as they ask for advice, 
but not lingering with the close embrace they accord Bashir. Like 
Bashir, Dasholay is served expensive refreshments, even occasionally 
an animal sacrifice. I was told. 

The sick person should drink the blood and this makes him better. 
Then he should dance. ‘Araql is brought in a big jug and he should 
drink it all, it will soon make him better. He’s given a black ram and 
black jalabiyya with a cross, and all the things given to Bashir: the 
sheep, procession, blood, and ‘araqi. 

His blackness is reinforced by dress and by sacrifice: a black male 
sheep or goat. 

Dasholay has the same unnamed Habbashi mother as his siblings 
in zar, a place where maternal links are important. However, his 
father is different and furthermore known by name: a Black Sudanese 
named Buruna (Buruni). Because of the importance of patrilineal 
descent in the larger society, Dasholay is thus linked to Sudani spirits. 
Though I have never encountered a spirit named Buruna, the histori¬ 
cal referents are striking. Burun was how Arabic speakers referred to 
people enslaved from the Upper Blue Nile (Funj) region, the border¬ 
lands between the present Sudanese and Ethiopian nation-states.^* 
Although Dasholay or Sholay was not a name she knew, Wendy James 
(personal communication 2008, 2009) noted that “Da” is a familiar 
prefix for place names and clan names among the Gumuz, who live 
upstream from Sennar, mainly on the Ethiopian side of the border. 
The name Dasholay thus reinforces tenuous links to this region and 
to enslaved peoples largely lost to history. Memories of their displace¬ 
ment revealed in the embodied experiences of zar offer few details 
of their past. In the spirit Dasholay, however, we gain glimpses of 
what might have become of those slaves who were forced into military 
ranks. 

The following refrain, in Sudanese Arabic, greets Dasholay on for¬ 
mal occasions and is probably more recent than the rest of the song, 
which is an unintelligible rutana: 

Dasholay, we are getting back to Dasholay, 

you are the owner of the cross, you are my supporter, 

I love you, and I will be back for you. 

The reference to the cross firmly identifies Dasholay as a believer. 
The verse also reminds us that the spirit Dasholay is not new, a fact 
reinforced by the archaic language of the song. 
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In the early twenty-first century Dasholay appears to be eclipsing 
his siblings in Sennar. This was partly because of the popularity of 
Sit ton a, his main medium for curing purposes. In her head, many 
regard Dasholay as better able than Bashir to deal with the vicissi¬ 
tudes of contemporary life. Spirit of a rough-and-ready soldier, he is 
less emotional, more focused, and more experienced in the ways of 
the world than his younger brother. The following field note extracts 
from October 23, 2001, offer examples of Dasholay at work: 

Just after sunset I walked into Umiyya Sittona’s compound and 
found her already possessed by Dasholay. At first I couldn’t see anything 
except the glow of cigarettes, and I heard a chorus of women’s voices 
greeting me. Then Sittona’s daughter Sowsan welcomed me, leading 
me over to the rakuba where Dasholay had come to two women. Sitting 
on the ground facing each other, they were dressed in long black robes 
and head scarves, smoking cigarettes. Dasholay-in-Sittma greeted me 
heartily, shaking hands in manly fashion and repeating “KhwaisaV’ 
[Are you gripping my hand aloft in apparent delight. Dasholay 

had also come to my old friend Maha, who was somewhat less effusive. I 
had clearly interrupted the spirits’ conversation with their guests, who 
included Hannan (whose baby had died a few days ago), Asia, Zachara, 
and a couple of others I didn’t recognize. 

“You’re busy,” I protested, “I’ll come another time.” 

“No, we’re just chatting,” the Dasholays chorused, looking at me 
expectantly. I told them I’d come to show Sittona film of the Rajabiyya 
karama held last month at her house. Dasholay-in-Sittma promptly 
announced that he wanted to see it, and clearly so did the women. For 
the next half hour, they passed around the camera, watching, in the 
small window, video footage of the visit of the great Fash aw at spirits and 
shouting in delight as they recognized spirit and human guests. Sowsan 
and her children wanted to see it too, and then in came Sittona’s hus¬ 
band with some of the men who had been sitting outside in the roadway 
and they wanted to see it as well. They didn’t look at much but instructed 
me to make a copy for Sittona. 

Film show over, I realized Dasholay had left Maha, who was recover¬ 
ing from sneezing. She had taken off the black robe and packed it up, 
ready to leave, but said I should visit her at home. Then she must have 
recalled our earlier conversation, when I’d worried about not hearing 
from my family. “Why don’t you ask Dasholay to check on your kids, 
to make sure they’re okV’ she asked. This seemed like a great idea. I’d 
tried calling Alistair in England and spoken briejiy to one of his room¬ 
mates, but he didn’t call back; I haven’t heard from Chris in Indiana 
at all and have been unable to check email since I came from Khartoum 
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over six weeks a^o. So I^ave Dasholay £s5000 [about $US2J, which is a 
lot (people usually ^ive £s500-1000 for this type of request), told him I 
was worried about my sons, and asked him to see if they were well. Asia 
brought fresh incense, Dasholay breathed it in deeply and thoughtfully 
and, after a pause of a few minutes, turned to me, beaming. Shaking my 
hand heartily, he announced for all to hear, khair^ they are fine!” 
We shook hands aloft again, then pressed our hands to our hearts, repeat¬ 
ing khair! I suppose it was what I expected, though I’d hoped for a 
little personal touch too, perhaps some small details about what they’ve 
been doing. Tet overall, I admit feeling reassured; and my companions, 
who thanked Dasholay profusely for his help, were obviously impressed by 
his facility in grappling with problems of such international import. 

Asia, whose sick baby lay next to me on the angareb, moved up to talk 
to Dasholay. I chatted with the others while Dasholay added more incense 
to the pot, stirred it carefully, and inhaled again. We couldn’t hear all 
that he had to say, but Asia also seemed to find his words comforting. 
The women who consult Dasholay are typical of those I met at other 
zar events, and they are confident that he can deal with the more 
challenging issues they face. I met Asia and her sickly baby regu¬ 
larly at the house of zar in 2001 and often saw her talking with the 
spirits. She told me her daughter had been born prematurely in the 
Sennar hospital and was not expected to survive. Two months later, 
she was small but still alive. Asia worried about her constantly because 
she could not afford ongoing hospital care or the nutritional supple¬ 
ments that doctors told her were vital. She did not have enough breast 
milk for the infant and tried to supplement feedings with bottled 
formula, instructions for which she could not read. The baby thus 
remained frail, but she was Asia’s only child, and Asia herself was no 
longer young, having married late in life. Her friend Hannan had 
also given birth prematurely around the same time, and both women 
were shaken when that infant died suddenly. Asia turned regularly 
to Dasholay as someone who not only shared her concerns but had 
access to alternative therapies to safeguard her child. 

Tall, handsome Maha was another woman I often met at zar, par¬ 
ticularly at Sit ton a’s. where she sometimes assisted with the ritual. 
On one occasion we listened wide-eyed as a highly agitated Maha 
detailed her latest problems. Her daughter had been arrested and 
was in prison, accused of stealing large sums of money from the 
local government offices where she worked. Maha wanted advice 
from Dasholay about how to help her, indeed about what she should 
do. She feared she might lose their home (bought partly by pro¬ 
ceeds from her daughter’s job) and needed help in understanding 
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how to navigate the legal impasse in which she now found herself. 
Dasholay’s advice, urging restraint and patience, seemed to have the 
desired effect. 

Rather different were the concerns of my old friend Zachara who, 
despite her newfound Islamic piety, had an ongoing conversation 
with Dasholay. Of major concern was her son-in-law, not heard from 
for many years. With their three children, Zachara’s daughter had 
moved back in with her parents, found herself a job, and waited sadly 
for news. My field notes for October 23 also mentioned Zachara’s 
chat with Dasholay: 

Drawing on the cigarette she had offered him, Dasholay asked 
Zachara if there was any news of her daughter’s husband. “No,” said 
Zachara, “no news for eight years, not since he left her to go back to Libya 
after the birth of their son. Not a word: no money, no letter, nothing ever 
since.” 

“Can he be deadl” I wondered. 

“No,” said Dasholay firmly, “there would be news if he is dead. No, 
he simply has no money, he is lazy, he is ashamed, he is not getting in 
touch.” 

Zachara admitted that she had visited Khaltum, another woman with 
strong powers in zar, whose spirit (Grade) had told her the husband 
would come soon. Dasholay disagreed vehemently, holding out no 
hope they would hear from the reprobate. 

Each of these cases, my own included, involved generational 
issues, as mothers grappled with the changing, sometimes dan¬ 
gerous world into which their children have been propelled. I had 
arrived in Sennar on September 10, 2001, and the following day my 
host family and I watched shocking images of planes crashing into 
key US landmarks on their small black-and-white television screen. 
Despite al-Jazira’s and CNN’s exhaustive coverage (courtesy of a 
neighbor’s satellite dish), the extent of the destruction remained 
unclear, but our disbelief and anger were widely shared. Over the 
next few days people I barely knew stopped in the streets to offer the 
fatHa (Islamic condolences) and express their sincere hope that my 
children had been spared. Fortunately, Katie was able to telephone 
us within hours to reassure us she was fine and to make sure we 
were in no danger—but of her brothers I had no word. Meanwhile 
local sympathies began to dissipate, especially after the US-led 
coalition invaded Afghanistan in early October. People wondered 
aloud if Sudan, an equally poor country, was to be attacked again^^ 
and shuddered at the incomprehensible but familiar aggression of 
the West. 
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Women in Sennar have few precedents for dealing with the chal¬ 
lenges their children, especially their daughters, face: neonatal miracles, 
expanding opportunities for employment, shifting understandings of 
legality, absentee husbands, and the encroachment of outside, often 
foreign, authorities on matters of family life. There is, however, one 
place to take such issues. The zar have long been a link with the out¬ 
side world, an important resource for understanding strange foreign 
behavior. In the past they were also consulted about disorders associ¬ 
ated with zar, and served as a place to turn when nothing else worked. 
Many of the formerly powerful spirits, however, are now felt to be 
out of touch, too old-fashioned to understand new problems, just as 
civil authority associated in the past with groups like Ottomans or 
Europeans has declined. Responding only when drums are beaten in 
increasingly costly ceremonies, the old spirits are just too expensive 
and distant to contact on a regular basis. 

Dasholay/Azrag, like Bashir, commands respect for the accessibil¬ 
ity of his advice and for the forthright way in which he addresses 
contemporary problems—problems not always directly attributed to 
zar. While their message is not always as encouraging as in my own 
case—when Dasholay was shown to be absolutely correct—they seem 
to understand the difficulties ordinary people face in a fast-changing, 
complex world. As spirits of slaves, they are regarded as the ultimate 
“fixers,” ready to serve others as they negotiate formal avenues of 
power in order to accomplish personal goals. They are also prepared 
to tackle issues of global import or the complexities of modern life, 
with apparent ease and confidence. 

Spirits of Slaves: Zar for the Twenty-First Century? 

The work assumed by the slave spirits is very much in line with local 
Islamic healing procedures. The term used for the type of examining 
or curing they perform, kashif, is found in vernacular Islam as well 
as zar, referring to a form of knowledge that reveals what is hidden, 
a sort of clairvoyance (Salomon personal communication). For those 
who come to consult the spirits, they offer a familiar routine, albeit 
one not directly associated with zar spirits in the past. 

As the work of the lowly spirits is considered, it is noticeable how 
their role has increasingly focused on diagnosing illness and disorder, 
and helping clients overcome misfortune. This marks a shift in zar. 
Though different physical symptoms are associated with each slave 
spirit, most clearly with Luliyya, and they are sometimes said to cause 
disorder themselves, today they are preoccupied with examining 
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clients and finding a solution, referring a disorder to the Big spirits 
if the condition warrants or the patient requests. This therapeutic 
service is readily accessible because of their ability to speak directly 
to their guests rather than indirectly through the umiyya. It is also 
facilitated by their familiarity and engaging personalities, and by their 
readiness to interact socially with individual clients. They also offer 
a service that is affordable to even the poorest client, for they gener¬ 
ally adjust their demands to the ability of a client to pay. These spirits 
therefore offer very viable alternatives to other therapeutic systems 
in Sennar today, familiar and often more predictable procedures to 
many women who consult them. 

What remains intriguing is why Bashir, Luliyya, and Dasholay spe¬ 
cifically should have assumed these roles and become so popular. All 
three siblings are playing the part that slaves assumed—the fixers, 
the messengers, the people who had to deal with often unpleasant 
problems for others, easing their lives while getting little in return. 
The services they offer make it clear that their help is readily avail¬ 
able, usually in the company of supportive friends. People can chat 
freely with these spirits, can elaborate on their problems and spend 
as long as they like discussing them. They feel satisfied that their 
problems are receiving full attention, reassured that their messages 
are forwarded to the appropriate quarters without the stress of hav¬ 
ing to deal with more important authorities. I recall in the Rajabiyya 
ceremony of 2001 how the mighty Pashawat spirits pointedly ignored 
a sick woman trying to talk with them about her backache. Even had 
they noticed her concern, she would have been excluded from the 
consultation: Big spirits reply silently to the umiyya, who then con¬ 
veys their message to the patient. Women can experience similar con¬ 
descension when consulting a doctor or government official who may 
be uncomfortable conversing directly with a woman and therefore 
ignores her in favor of her male companion. 

Furthermore, in the tradition of Grandmother Zainab, meeting 
these spirits is fun, with none of the arrogance that can accompany 
conversations with hospital and government officials, on the one 
hand, or with the Big spirits, on the other. In the following sec¬ 
tion the ritual forms of Sennar zar are described; the economy, for 
purposes of healing and therapy, of coffee mornings with Bashir or 
Dasholay contrasts sharply with more formal zar ceremonies. Both 
cheaper to host and more manageable in terms of time and outlay, 
coffee mornings are now the main zar ritual in Sennar. 

But this still begs the question of why so-called slave spirits should 
predominate in Sennar zar today. At a time when Zainab’s house of 
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spirits is no longer dominated by her linear descendants from the 
colonies, the Malakiyya, when the majority of today’s leaders are from 
northern Sudanese tribal backgrounds and their adepts are increas¬ 
ingly literate and genteel, the emergence of old slave spirits to handle 
everyday business seems anachronistic, to say the least. Unwittingly 
perhaps, this is causing ordinary women to return to those days when 
slaves only served others and to replay them. This time, however, the 
roles are reversed. The spirits of slaves are taking charge. As they help 
women, they are demanding a price, expecting not only remuneration 
and gifts but also recognition of their social importance. In Part IV 
we try to understand this better as we consider the changing nature 
of negotiations with the zar. Slave spirits now play a central role in 
these, for they have become the major dealers in routine zar transac¬ 
tions as well as the glue that holds together the various ritual visits of 
formal ceremonies. 



Part IV 


Dealing with Power 


Rajab Notebook (4): 3rd Day of Rajab 1422 
(September 19, 2001) 

Beginning of the month of Rajab. First umiyya to celebrate is Kandiyya, 
who has taken over the Box of Fatima ‘Abd al-Aziz. Unfortunately this 
year, like last, she had problems finding a place to hold her karama. She 
lives in a rented house in the Malakiyya district, near the river, but her 
landlord won’t let her beat the drums there. Some women said he was a 
Muslim Brother, others that he was Ansaar as-Sunna, yet others that he 
just doesn’t like Kandiyya. Last year she borrowed the house of a relative, 
the son of the late Widow Suad. He agreed, but apparently there were 
problems with neighbors (including Halima the hairdresser) complain¬ 
ing about the noise. This year, finally, one of her supporters, a fellow 
midwife, offered her compound in a new district on the edge of town. 
Nobody was sure when the celebrations were starting or where the place 
actually was, or even if she was going to beat. Finally I learned from 
Hajja Shalufa that it was to start today. She said she knew the house and 
I offered to accompany her, an offer she accepted with alacrity since this 
meant I would pay for her to ride there in a public car. 

In fact, we took three public cars across town and asked directions 
several times before we finally found the house. There we joined a crowd 
of women already gathered in the shade of a rakuba. Several were busy 
cooking under the trees in the middle of the large courtyard. Nearby 
were tethered two sheep, destined for sacrifice. Of Kandiyya there was 
no sign, though Umiyya Sittona was already holding court, drinking 
coffee, and regaling everyone with stories—about her job in the hospital, 
the difficulties of getting supplies for the karama, and the increasing 
demands zar is making. 
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At last, in late afternoon a public car pulled up outside the com¬ 
pound and Kandiyya arrived, accompanied by her two daughters, all 
stru^^lin^ with large packages. They were bringing in the kursi, said 
the women, as we watched bag after bag being carried from the car to 
a small brick room on the edge of the courtyard. After a while I asked 
Hajja Shalufa if she should join them and followed her to the place where 
the ceremony is based: a rough mud room, with two holes for windows 
and a straw roof which, as we discovered, leaked badly. Kandiyya had 
already laid mats, straw birish, on the dirt floor, with a mattress and 
pillow placed next to a high table against one wall. Underneath the table 
was her Box, smaller than Rabha’s, surrounded by tin and plastic bowls, 
bulging plastic bags and a miscellany of equipment [‘idda]—walking 
sticks, hats, rattles, and spears. On the mattress sat Kandiyya, facing 
Sittona seated on a stool, and they were unpacking the bags, sorting 
out the provisions everyone was bringing, putting them into a distinct 
order. One large tin bowl overflowed with dates, peanuts, tamarind, 
and doumf on top of this sat a smaller bowl filled with beans, and on 
top of that were balanced bowls of sugar, tea, and coffee. The various 
layers were decorated with bottles of perfume, bags of sweets and chewing 
gum, a mirror and some candles, and a number of bent papers (which 
Sittona told me were flags)—these were put in a plastic bag and added 
to the bowls. Two separate layered bowls held various dried beans, lentils, 
and rice. A large bag contained boxes of cigarettes (both Rothman and 
Ninji). In one corner, hazy smoke enveloped a small incense pot. From 
the leaders’ anxious discussion it seemed the supplies were not enough, 
and they needed to send out for more. 

This was the kursi. Unpacking and organizing it took over an hour. 
Another carload of women arrived from the town, bringing more bags 
of offerings for the spirits. They greeted both leaders reverently, then bent 
over the incense, inhaling deeply, though at this stage nobody was pos¬ 
sessed. More and more women squeezed into the small room, watching 
the leaders sort and pile and worry about details such as where to place 
the coffee and how many more packs of cigarettes were needed. Others 
clustered round the doorway outside. One called to me, “Where is your 
gift for the kursi, ya Khawajiyyal” I smiled and nodded. I had already 
given cigarettes to both Kandiyya and Sittona, and 1000 dinar ($US4) 
to Kandiyya toward the ceremony. 

Finally, as the sun began to fade, the women stood round the kursi 
and, with heads bent and following Kandiyya’s lead, reverently mur¬ 
mured an invocation, first to God, then to al-Jama'a. Kandiyya told 
me earlier not to take photos or record today, that this was only for the 
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zar, but promised I could tape the music once the ceremony was under¬ 
way. This happened soon afterward when, to general excitement, three 
drummers at last started to beat, to welcome al-Jama'a to the karama of 
JJmiyya Kandiyya and her followers. 

There was not much activity tonight, never more than five women pos¬ 
sessed nor any frantic sense of spirits getting out of control. Everything was 
fairly restrained, with a jolly sense of anticipation. The biggest drama 
was provided by the weather. Soon after the drums started beating, the 
wind picked up and for ten minutes or so, heavy dust and then rain blew 
into the room. Kandiyya was coughing and spluttering, Sittona held 
her tob in front of her face and wiped her streaming eyes, while outside 
women rushed round, trying to keep out the dust and wind. They finally 
produced an ill-fitting shutter and old piece of sacking to pin over the 
window hole. By then it was raining heavily, with crashing lightning. As 
the wind howled and everything grew dark, people muttered ‘^Dastur/^ 
adding to the drama. At the same time, there were practical concerns. 
Sittona called to the women outside to bring trays to cover the kursi, wor¬ 
ried particularly about the sugar getting wet. Much time and effort was 
spent in moving bowls around to avoid heavy rainfall. 

As the sun was setting, what should be played next was clearly a mat¬ 
ter of discussion. Curfew was approaching and some older women were 
getting restless. The leaders wondered aloud if they should leave the rest 
of the greetings. They had done the Big People; should other spirits now 
be called or could they be left until tomorrow^ This was followed by dis¬ 
cussion about serving refreshments, whether guests should be served both 
tea and coffee or only one. “This is burei, not tombura,” reproved an 
older woman, “we have both.”Sittona scooped some tea, coffee beans, and 
sugar from the kursi and sent these outside for the women to prepare, 
together with some beans so breakfast could be served to those who were 
fasting. One of my neighbors had brought three pigeons, another gift for 
the zar. A man was summoned to sacrifice them, and blood from their 
slit throats was caught in a small cup which was brought promptly to 
Sittona. Adding some Bitt al-Sudan perfume, she stirred the mixture 
with a finger, and then marked all the ‘idda — tins, incense pot, mirror, 
and various bowls of the kursi—several times with her bloodied finger. 

As we drank our tea, the main participants carefully repacked the 
kursi, placing a lit candle on the table above it. Then they grouped 
around the table and murmured another invocation to the kursi before 
lifting the various bowls onto the table and covering them with a white 
cloth. Kandiyya dusted down her mattress, on which she would be sleep¬ 
ing for the next eight nights, right next to the kursi. Hajja Shalufa told 
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me she also planned to stay at the house ofzarfor the rest of the ceremony. 
Finally I left with Sittona and a ^roup of women heading back on foot 
to al-Gul'a. Electricity was off after the storm, but we found our way 
by the li^ht of the moon, trying to avoid enormous puddles left by the 
afternoon’s rain. 



Chapter 8 

Bargaining with Power 


In Part III, we met the variety of spirits found in Sennar zar today, 
ready reminders of links to the region’s subaltern social history. In Part 
IV, the framework of zar ritual practices are examined. Woven into 
the fabric of contemporary society, they address current needs and 
reflect the diverse, often unfamiliar issues confronting women today. 
They also illustrate the ongoing nature of a relationship with spirits, 
one which frequently escalates even as an immediate need is met. At 
the same time, they are a reminder of zar’s links to Sufi beliefs and 
practices, which continue to shape contemporary Sudanese Islam. 

Underlying this section are two important arguments that help 
explain how possession religions such as zar are able not just to persist 
but also to thrive over time. First, despite all the changes of the last 
half century, the power of Zainab’s Box of zar remains strong enough 
to persist into the twenty-first century and to dominate the practices 
of Zainab’s successors. Second, Zainab instituted certain mechanisms 
that provided this continuity. The inheritance of specific spirits con¬ 
nects contemporary adepts directly to the formative period of Zainab’s 
life and possession. The nature of strong leadership, embodied in the 
persons of the umiyya, and the inheritance of power and status within 
each Box remain central to understanding how knowledge is trans¬ 
mitted from one generation to the next and how it is safeguarded by 
a few invested individuals. This knowledge is in turn protected by 
blood sacrifice, and the way that ritual is managed remains the ulti¬ 
mate safeguard of zar authority today. These points not only clarify 
the resilience and complexity of Sennar zar over time. They also sug¬ 
gest ways in which possession religions more generally persist, despite 
the challenges of modernity. While organization may seem loose and 
unstructured, a long-term perspective may highlight key aspects of 
both ritual and belief that help explain their resilience. 
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As background for this ritual framework, I turn first to the ways 
zar are dealt with, negotiations are reached, and spirits appeased. 
Through such means solutions to wide-ranging problems are often 
accomplished. 


Deals, Trusts, and Bonds 

In November 1981 Umiyya Fatima talked about how she recognized 
zar spirits and in turn made conditions with them: 

SMK: If a sick woman comes to you, how do you know what’s wrong? 

Fatima: If they [zar] want to show me something, it’s always at night. 
The things they tell me, I’d better do. If I don’t do it, I’ll be ill. 
Now if someone [a spirit] comes to me from there, I’ve made con¬ 
ditions with them. I’m a woman who’s been on the pilgrimage, 

I pray and I used to fast before I got diabetes. A person [spirit] 
who’s no good shouldn’t come to me, but if a good person comes, 
I’m ready, prepared to serve him.. .When I throw the incense I see 
him and know him. The incense does this and reveals him, com¬ 
pletely ... When you throw the incense like this it goes straight up 
and you hold [the truth]. 

Whenever women in Sennar talk about zar, they do so in terms 
of negotiation: zar have to be given their dues (wajab, wajba). In 
return, spirits give their trust (amana) to the person upon whom 
they are bestowing their presence.^ A person’s relations with zar are 
seen explicitly in terms of a contract, a bargaining relationship based 
on shared respect and trust, in which the possessed person agrees 
to host her spirit(s) in comfort on the condition that she also gains 
from the relationship. Bargaining has been inherent in the relation¬ 
ship from the beginning, as the stories of Suleiman illustrate. This 
is quite different from the sense of submission demanded in Islam. 
One does not bargain with God but submits to His will with grace¬ 
ful acceptance. The basis of contract in zar suggests a recognition 
of equity with the spirits; a way of controlling them, or at least tem¬ 
porarily bringing them under control, but also of expecting them 
to keep their side of the bargain. At the heart of zar ritual is the 
expectation (based on past experience) that zar can be negotiated 
with, induced to reciprocate, in ways familiar to even the poorest 
Sudanese housewife. 

The form of the contract with zar is distinctive. Today it is 
based largely on material transactions that reflect the shifting global 
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positioning of Sudan and physically recall various layers of the past 
linked to the spread of the capitalist economy: imperialism, slavery, 
colonialism, and modernity.^ This, as Palmie (2006: 862) noted,^ 
is an essentially modern understanding. The services of zar spirits 
are first procured by gifts that not only reinforce the profile of their 
spiritual “persona” but also reflect a world in which such things are 
the means of accomplishing one’s end. One literally buys favors, in 
the spiritual no less than the human world. Today this is done more 
elaborately than in the past, as money payments have become the 
dominant means of transacting business with the zar, which in turn is 
increasingly controlled by servant spirits. Trade and commerce serve 
as the models for these transactions—the defining characteristics of 
dealings with the spirits, evoking a time when everything, including 
life itself, was for sale. 

Also significant is the fact that the contract with the spirit is embod¬ 
ied, literally, in an idiom of hospitality, based on the host’s expecta¬ 
tion that “I give you my body, and in return . . .” Embedded in the 
dynamics of local Sudanese culture, the moral obligations of reciproc¬ 
ity are strong in zar. The spirit may take up residence or possession 
without an invitation—but that is the nature of Sudanese hospitality, 
according to which unexpected guests are welcomed effusively. One 
never rejects the opportunity to be a generous host. “You honor our 
home,” murmur people graciously when guests arrive without notice. 
Women in zar similarly shrug helplessly as they ask, “What could I 
do? He came to me.” They believe they can influence zar spirits and 
the impact they have on their families by offering them the same 
gracious, even lavish, hospitality they show to family and friends. Set 
against the context of slavery, and particularly women’s role in slav¬ 
ery, this inference of hospitality points to an expectation of future 
reciprocity rather than an immediate exchange.Present discomfort 
(in the sense of possession) is often endured in zar for the sake of 
one’s children. Zar possession is never eagerly sought. Once it has 
been confirmed as an explanation for a disorder, the leader’s role is to 
help make the best terms for both the spirit and the patient, and the 
contract frequently hinges on a better life for the host’s family. It is 
essentially an investment in the future made by people who are giv¬ 
ing up their own bodies and risking the present, staking it for their 
descendants’ prosperity, which they then share with the spirits who 
possess them. 

The contract is finally sealed in the sacrifice of a chosen animal, 
aligning the host in a permanent commitment to this parallel domain. 
While spirits can and do make superficial and escalating material 
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demands—of clothes, cosmetics, perfumes, and other familiar items 
any guest can reasonably expect of his or her hostess—the ultimate 
demand that zar devotees know they have to meet, one that both 
resonates with and challenges their broader Islamic worldview, is that 
of blood. Animal sacrifice must be offered publicly to the spirit in a 
sequence of events that are familiar but also distinguish the formal 
ritual of zar from everyday commitments. Sacrifice signifies accep¬ 
tance of the world of zar at the expense of other obligations, social 
and religious, in daily life; the gift of life seals this bargain. 

It is the leader who communicates with the spirit and learns what 
it is he or she wants in order to stop troubling his host. Continued 
Fatima ‘Abd al-Aziz, 

I bring the zar. I raise the incense and call the zar. The one that has 
caused the illness comes and says, “I am so and so.” 

I ask, “Why did you take hold of this person.^” 

It replies, “I did so and so because of this and that.” 

“Now what do you want.^” 

“She must bring me this and this and this. If she doesn’t I won’t 
leave her alone.” 

Then I tell It to make a deal. If In seven days the illness in her body 
goes away completely, she will do everything it wants. This is the way 
of it. 

Not only the client but her whole family shares the commitment to 
the spirits as well as the rewards it brings. Najat noted sadly. 

The zar is going to be ok with anyone if he/she fulfills its conditions. 
For instance, Deng my husband prospered financially because of the 
zar, but later when he denied it, everything changed. We suffered and 
then he divorced me. 

Ultimately, Najat traces later problems in her personal life to the fact 
that, because of her husband’s intransigence, she failed to keep up her 
side of the bargain with the zar. 

Other writers (particularly Makris 2000, Rosenthal 1998) have 
also described how dealing as bargaining is central to spirit posses¬ 
sion, a creative tension with escalating demands and reciprocal rela¬ 
tionships. In the conscious decision to enter this relationship, there 
are expectations of a return—immediate or delayed—on both sides, 
for there is always the probability of a future need when the spirit (like 
a human guest) might be called upon for assistance or might make new 
demands of his human host. Bargaining with zar is not a single event. 
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It is a continuous chain of negotiations and renegotiations subject to 
constant scrutiny and modification, depending on how the responses 
of the zar spirits are interpreted. In the added sense of “coping,” how¬ 
ever, dealing helps people to adjust to ongoing vicissitudes and to shape 
those disadvantages in ways that could bring positive benefits to the 
sufferer, or at least to those she most cares about. “Dealing with spir¬ 
its” includes both coping and negotiating with them, on several levels. 
It can escalate or simply change. In the early stages spirits’ demands 
are known through the umiyya rather than the spirits’ own host, to 
whom they communicate only distress or irritation. The leader then 
has to build up sufficient trust with both spirits and human adepts to 
ensure that these obligatory relationships continue to meet individual 
needs. 

To a great extent, dealing with spirits is accomplished through 
the various levels of ritual, culminating in the ceremony that initi¬ 
ates a new leader. Through ritual a leader is able to exhibit, to spirits 
and humans alike, her authority in exercising the knowledge she has 
acquired through long experience. Ritual not only grounds the prac¬ 
tices of zar in symbolic and historic events over which the leaders 
exert some control. It also enables individual adepts to continue to 
meet ongoing obligations in ways that are personally and financially 
manageable. 

Umiyya Fatima’s attitude to the people of zar was simple: 

I told them, “When you come you will hold me; I will be ready. In 
turn, each of my children should keep their position ...” I have five 
children, two girls and three bojrs. One of the girls is in Egypt, study¬ 
ing medicine. The older one is a teacher here in Sennar and one of the 
sons is a secondary school teacher. He just went to the west, to Nigeria, 
to work. Another boy is in Mecca. The oldest boy was an engineer, a 
contractor in Kuwait. 

My field notes contain numerous examples of similar bargains set 
with zar, many of which concern the success and happiness of the 
next generation and often span many years, even decades. Widow 
Suad accepted her strong zar commitment and, despite personal dif¬ 
ficulties, worked hard at bargaining with the spirits to help her fam¬ 
ily: her older son, who was not doing well at school, her mentally 
disabled younger son, and her daughters, for whom she was deter¬ 
mined to secure an education, something she had been denied. Zar, 
inherited from her mother, troubled her from the day of her marriage. 
At first her husband did not mind her involvement with the spirits. 
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but later he made it difficult for her to meet her obligations. After 
many years she held a long-promised ceremony in her home, super¬ 
vised by Umiyya Rabha, but by then the spirits had new demands. 
When her husband died, she began to burn incense for them every 
Wednesday and Sunday, and by the time I met her in 1980, she also 
held a weekly coffee morning for Bashir. Occasionally Luliyya came 
unexpectedly as well. In this way Suad felt she was meeting her obli¬ 
gations not only to the spirits but also to human friends, several of 
whom had problems she suspected were zar related. Yet despite all 
her efforts, Suad died suddenly in 1987. She had not enjoyed good 
health for several years, but nobody thought she was seriously ill. 
The reason for her sudden demise, it was said, was zar. I was told 
how she died, in the middle of the night, crying out to the zar, par¬ 
ticularly Bashir, to release her. Afterward her children moved away 
from the town; her oldest son married, and her daughters pursued 
graduate studies in Khartoum, achieving the success she dreamt of. 
Though she personally lost the struggle, it appears that her dealings 
with zar were not in vain. 

Umiyya Sit ton a also talked at length of the bargains she has struck 
with the zar: 

I got married and gave birth to a boy. When he was just over three 
years old the zar told me they didn’t want him. That was about noon 
on Sunday. Around the same time on Monday my son died. After that 
I was not able to get pregnant again for four years, no boy, no girl, and 
they said I have to give the zar what they want. So I did [she made a 
vow to the spirits]. Shortly after, I gave birth to my oldest [surviving] 
son. Then I held zar for nine days. I sacrificed for the Doctor [the 
Pashawat], gave a sutra for the Chinese, and also Umm al-Gulam, who 
had taken mjr son, I gave her what she wanted. Didn’t jrou see her.^ She 
came here, dressed in black, the day you were here. She was the one 
who later gave me my son. 

In comments such as these, the agency expressed is striking. Women 
act in what they perceive to be their own best interests and those 
of their families, making decisions concerning zar in a positive way. 
Zar may be viewed as a last resort, but choices still remain, and cer¬ 
tainly in the public Islamist rhetoric of today the option of rejecting 
the spirits is strongly reinforced. The fact that zar continues to be 
regarded by many women as a direct way to contribute to the future 
security of their families raises questions about the efficacy of those 
choices as well as the perceived benefits of zar. 
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Spirits of Play 

The idea of “play” is strong in burei zar, in the ritual and in the 
nature of the spirits themselves. Adepts in tombura zar sneer that 
this is what distinguishes burei from tombura: that burei spirits like 
to come down and play for a while, then leave so that their host can 
go to the toilet (the example frequently offered). By contrast, a pos¬ 
sessing tombura spirit “ties” its host, staying until its work (not play) 
is finished; a woman may be possessed in tombura for many hours 
without a break, implying both longevity and the seriousness of spiri¬ 
tual intent. Burei spirits entertain as they play—the onlookers if not 
the actual host (though the implication is both); when they possess a 
woman’s body, they express themselves freely, unconfined by secular 
social or moral obligations. Women ask rhetorically, would they run 
around without clothes if the zar were not present (and they were not 
possessed)? Tombura spirits, on the other hand, are said to have no 
interest in entertainment: they possess the host when summoned and 
remain focused on the task at hand. 

As with a dramatic role, representation varies with the individ¬ 
ual. In burei zar, only one spirit comes down at any particular time, 
although in ritual events he or she may possess many hosts simultane¬ 
ously, and there is some variation in how the spirit behaves in each 
body. A zar ceremony thus becomes a dramatic performance, directed 
and produced in part by the umiyya, who may also have a starring role. 
Atmosphere, plot, and characterization are reinforced by musicians, 
costumes, and a range of props, largely owned and controlled by the 
leaders and their assistants, part of the ‘idda associated with each Box 
of zar.® The heady scents of incense constantly remind the participants 
of their link to the spirit world. Refreshments, included in the ritual 
offered to the main participants (the spirits), may be shared with the 
whole house as spirits mingle with humans in an always original inter¬ 
active performance. The script is well-known and rehearsed, as roles 
are learned from an early age.'’ Costumes are dictated largely by past 
experience, modified by spirit demands expressed in dreams or directly 
to the umiyya. Music is equally familiar, though innovation can occur 
according to the spirits’ whims.^ Participants are well acquainted with 
their roles: characters are carefully delineated by earlier performances 
and coached by the umiyya during possession, though as in any good 
play the final result is never totally predictable. 

At a formal ceremony, the dramatic spectacle of zar presents a 
cacophony of color. Three predominate: red, white, and black.* A 
fourth, green, is also common, more so in tombura than burei. Red is 
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tightly linked to zar, the red wind, differentiating it from other spir¬ 
its, associated particularly with Ethiopian spirits. In popular Sudanese 
culture, red represents danger or serves as a symbol for repelling mis¬ 
fortune, associated on the one hand with transition and ambivalence, 
on the other with blood (cf Boddy 1989: 187, 343).’ Red is also 
common in popular Islam. Brotherhoods such as the Badawiyya use a 
red sash in their investiture ritual, and red flags are flown during their 
rituals.^’ At the Mulid celebrations for the Prophet’s birthday (in the 
first month of the Islamic calendar), red candy is widely enjoyed. 

White is the most important color in Islam, associated with the 
Prophet (Trimingham 1949: 167-68, El-Tayib 1987: 52, Boddy 
1989: 63), representing goodness and prosperity and referring to 
heaven. In popular Sudanese culture white also denotes purity and 
holiness. White or pastel jalabiyya are worn to the mosque, and tur¬ 
bans (‘imma) are only ever white. White also symbolizes respectability 
and formality, as in school uniforms or women’s professional dress. In 
everyday life, white symbolizes goodness, love, and sincerity.^^ White 
foods are regarded as pure and healthy; some, like mulah rob or rice 
porridge, are found in thanksgiving meals (karamat), including zar, 
and are called ^adah bayad}^ In zar, white is associated with the 
Darawish spirits: holy virtuous men in white robes, who exhort others 
to be more observant with their prayers. In recent years, in a modern¬ 
ist twist, Luliyya occasionally appears in a white bridal dress. 

Black, on the other hand, is an ambiguous color in Sudan, with 
negative associations linked to death and mourning,^^ but also 
regarded as a powerful means of repelling misfortune.In zar, black 
is similarly ambiguous. In the past women were not supposed to wear 
black to a zar ritual (Zenkovsky 1950), although this is no longer the 
case, as certain spirits demand black dress. Furthermore, Black spirits, 
as we saw, have become important in Sennar. 

Green is popularly said to bring good luck;^'’ it is a powerful color 
for Sufi orders such as Mirganniyya or Khatmiyya.^^ In burei zar, 
Darawish female spirits demand green clothing, which distinguishes 
them from Darawish male spirits, dressed in white, but links them 
equally to Islam.In tombura zar the color green represents the flag 
of the Darawish spirit Ahmed al-Badawi (cf al-Nagar 1975: 247). 

Numbers are also symbolically important in zar, as in popular 
Islam. With striking consistency, the numbers seven and (less signifi¬ 
cantly) three or nine recur in zar culture. Odd numbers have author¬ 
ity, a special virtue, in Islam because God is One and because odd 
numbers are found in several Quranic texts (al-Nagar 1975: 250): 
seven rivers, seven seas, seven days, seven divisions of hell, and seven 
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gates of heaven. Pilgrims to Mecca perambulate seven times around 
God’s house. In zar there are seven categories of zar spirits and seven 
incense pots. Everything prepared for a zar ceremony should be done 
in sevens, although this is seldom possible and other odd numbers are 
used as a compromise. The formal ceremony (Chair, al-kursi) lasts for 
seven days and there should be seven sacrifices. The pot is raised seven 
times on the shoulders and head of the patient during the incens¬ 
ing process of diagnosis. The procession around the sacrificial animal 
proceeds seven times. The tray of foods and gifts for the karama (also 
known as a Chair) is raised seven times, as is the head of the sacrificed 
animal during the ritual of opening of the head.^’ 

Much of the symbolism in zar, therefore, is linked to that of every¬ 
day life, carrying associations for participants that are self-evident. 
In zar, however, they are combined with other beliefs and practices 
to create a distinct series of dramatic ritual events. Zar, both tom- 
bura and burei, is practiced on several levels. The basic form of ritual, 
FatH al-ilba, can occur virtually at any time, as a person seeks help 
from the umiyya and she simply opens the Box. The Box is also con¬ 
spicuous throughout any ritual, its opening signaling that spirits are 
summoned. The most complex levels of zar are the annual zar thanks¬ 
giving (karama) held in the month of Rajab and the very infrequent 
girding ceremony to initiate a new leader. Between the simple act 
of opening the box and these elaborate ceremonies lies a wealth of 
detail—symbolic and organizational—that underscores the complex¬ 
ity of the zar. These are described in the next chapter. 

The Power of Healing 

People come to zar for many reasons, but their initial involvement 
is usually attributed to illness, and zar is, in part, both a disorder 
and a healing system. Spirits themselves frequently cause illnesses 
and disorders, taking advantage of human weakness to enter a host 
or expressing displeasure when their wishes are ignored. The umi- 
yya’s task, then, is not only to determine which spirit is responsible 
but also to help clients deal with that spirit. Certain spirits can also 
diagnose disorder and recommend cures. In the past, for example, 
the Pashawat Doctor spirits were frequently consulted about physical 
symptoms, the umiyya serving as intermediary in matters of diagnosis 
and relief Today, as we saw in Chapter 7, people increasingly bring 
their problems directly to the lowly slave spirits. 

As illness, zar is described both as a form of psychological disor¬ 
der {marud nufsi) and a set of distinct physical symptoms, differing 
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according to the spirit causing the upheaval. However, all zar illnesses 
are alike in that they do not respond to other forms of treatment. The 
Widow Suad explained it this way: 

Zar is an illness, a form of mental illness. It’s not just a headache. If it 
was a headache or a fever, you would go to the doctor and be cured. 
No, zar is different. It’s palpitations in the heart and the body and a 
feeling of fright. Not fear of people; you just get this scared feeling in 
your heart and your heart pounds. That’s the way of zar. First thing, 
people go to the doctor, maybe two or three times, then the faki, but 
when they see their treatments don’t work, they realize that they prob¬ 
ably have zar. 

Suad makes two things very clear. As an illness, zar resembles nervous 
disorders described from many parts of the world (see Kleinman and 
Kleinman 1996). It is also the healing system of last resort. No other 
known healer in Sudan—biomedical practitioner, Islamic holy man, 
or so-called traditional healer (bonesetter, cauterizer, herbalist)—is 
able to cure its disorders. Many of the problems brought to the spir¬ 
its, as we saw in the cases of Bashir and Dasholay, are linked directly 
to far-reaching changes brought to this part of the world by outsid¬ 
ers. By taking the problems back to those foreigners—the appropriate 
zar spirit—a resolution might be reached or at least negotiated. And 
although most of those foreigners are male, this process of negotia¬ 
tion, to which patients continue to be referred by holy men, remains 
largely in the hands of women. 

To say, however, that zar is only about illness is like suggesting that 
clinical medicine is concerned only with disease. Zar is concerned 
with maintaining good health in the broadest sense, of both adepts 
and spirits. The chief goal of its rituals, at all levels, is to restore order 
and balance when these have been disturbed. As we have seen, some 
disorders (mainly caused by Sittat spirits, particularly Luliyya) are 
associated with reproductive problems—with pregnancy and fertility, 
childbirth and children, or even more broadly marriage and divorce. 
Far more commonly, zar disorders are described in terms of stress 
symptoms: rapid heartbeats, headaches, or stomach pains. Widow 
Suad, explicit that zar-related illnesses are mental illnesses, elaborated 
further: 

If you are well and happy, you are fine, nothing happens. But if Tm 
dirty, for example, I feel depressed. I have a bath and smell some per¬ 
fume, and feel better. I don’t like dirt and unhappiness around, these 
things make a person get worked up. One’s nerves and heart get into 
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a state and everything in one’s body changes. If you’re relaxed and 
bathed and smell some perfume and you’re not unhappy or tired, you 
become composed... Now if a person has a zar and they go and beat it 
for her and do everything for her, her body will be clean. 

The symptoms of zar-related illness are frequently described in these 
terms: nerves jangling, rapid heart beating and palpitations, stom¬ 
ach churning and vomiting, head pounding until it seems about 
to explode. In a very real sense, illness in zar is about fear, particu¬ 
larly apprehension of the unknown. Despite her frequent protesta¬ 
tions about how fortunate she is, the butcher’s wife (Kenyon 1999) 
remained in a state of perpetual panic: 

Maashallah, I have four boys and six girls—is that not a lot? The doc¬ 
tors now want to tie the tubes of any woman who has eight children. 
After I had given birth (to the last child) the doctor came and asked 
how many children I had. I said I had eight and hid the rest. If he knew 
I had ten he would have opened my stomach. 

She describes her health problems in the following way: 

I had a beating in my stomach, headaches, pains, cramps, and vomit¬ 
ing, vomiting until I fainted... Then I went to the doctors. Really, I 
went to all the doctors. I also went to Bitt al-Jamil,^** I went to her only 
once and she gave me sherbet to drink. I was scared and only drank 
half... It was when I got up from the delivery that I became ill. After 
the birth and the forty-day rest, I got up, really fat and well. My health 
came back, I was beautiful. Then three months later, suddenly I was ill 
again. My son was in hospital, and I got frightened. His illness came to 
him quickly; he had a fever and they took him straight to the hospital. 

He needed an operation when they opened up his stomach. He was 
there for eight or nine days. He recovered, but I had become sick. 

This fright precipitated a long illness for the butcher’s wife, from 
which she has not fully recovered 30 years later. She paid her dues to 
the spirits in a healing ceremony in 1981 and today only rarely attends 
zar ceremonies, although she still accepts the reality of that early diag¬ 
nosis. She is no longer troubled by such severe symptoms, however— 
perhaps in part because she now takes regular thyroid medication. 

Leveling the expertise of the various practitioners, illness narra¬ 
tives such as those above show how a patient consults several healers 
before a solution is found. Different types of illness call for different 
interventions. Leaders accept the power of biomedicine, often using it 
themselves, but draw a sharp line between zar illnesses and “modern 
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illnesses” such as diabetes, cancer, or heart problems, which they 
readily refer to the hospital. Even if the type of illness is not immedi¬ 
ately apparent, they warn initiates that zar illnesses cannot be cured 
in the hospital. Umiyya Sit ton a, who has worked as a cleaner in the 
Sennar hospital for many years, has her goiter treated in the hospital, 
tries to keep her diabetes under control by carefully monitoring her 
diet, and consults fakis about family problems—but also recognizes 
that she has powerful zar whose demands she must meet. 

As a system of healing, zar is based on understandings of the body 
and self quite different from the two hegemonic health care systems 
in contemporary Sudan, biomedicine and Islamic healing, but it 
intersects with both. Zar offers another alternative, one that sug¬ 
gests an answer to the “Why me?” questions so often ignored in the 
clinical healing processes (cf. Evans-Pritchard 1976: 24) by focusing 
firmly on the needs of the individual patient. Yet tension between 
the various therapeutic choices also shapes the contract made with 
the zar. While most Islamic healers recognize zar symptoms, they 
do not “deal” with zar or attempt to treat zar illnesses; they simply 
refer patients to a zar leader. Clinical doctors, on the other hand, 
do not recognize zar, either demonizing or patronizing the beliefs 
and practices,even though, as we see in the next chapter, zar finds 
ready support from biomedical staff, including nurses. Biomedicine 
has also influenced zar ritual as spirits such as Yarima Pasha and 
Hakim Pasha appropriate key symbols (stethoscope, white coat, a 
particular manner of walk and address) to enhance their own roles. 
Many of those active in zar are employed in the biomedical field— 
particularly nurses, midwives, and hospital cleaners—and appreciate 
firsthand the strengths and symbols, as well as the weaknesses, of 
other forms of healing. 

Power in zar is everywhere, but it is unevenly distributed. In the 
ritual to install a new umiyya (described in the next chapter), for 
example, much of the suspense was directed at and through the new 
leader, orchestrated by other leaders celebrating the almost tangible 
baraka emanating from her. Sitting at the rear of the maidan, sur¬ 
rounded by a large crowd of enthusiastic guests, many relative nov¬ 
ices in zar, I was aware of their near desperate jostling for position 
so that they could touch Bashir (in her head), taste the refreshments 
“her” Dasholay shared with the fortunate few nearby, or simply be in 
contact with her aura. Particularly when Luliyya possessed the new 
leader, younger women pushed forward with dazed expressions and 
began to gyrate on all fours as Luliyya came to them, too. Clearly 
new to possession, there was a clumsiness to their movements and 
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haze in their eyes that contrasted sharply with the shining expression 
and confident dance of the new initiate. 

Even among the leadership in zar, there is no sense of parity but 
rather an ongoing concern about seniority, suggesting how precari¬ 
ous power in zar is perceived to be. The sudden death of Rabha 
left a huge gap in Sennar zar. Not only was nobody ready to lead 
the public ceremonies, but no one was qualified to preside over the 
initiation of a new burei leader either. There was also a tacit under¬ 
standing that a local umiyya was needed to orchestrate the initia¬ 
tion; bringing in an outsider would only damage the line of Zainab. 
The mother of Umiyya Naeima (of tombura zar) was known for her 
strong powers in burei zar, and she pointed out that Naeima had 
worked with Rabha and Fatima for many years. She could surely 
inaugurate Kandiyya, who was then the senior candidate in burei, 
even though not all the requirements were fulfilled. In 1999 Naeima 
girded Kandiyya, who today is the oldest serving leader of burei 
zar, though she is descended from the junior line of Fatima ‘Abd 
al-Aziz. Unfortunately, repercussions from her unorthodox initia¬ 
tion were soon being realized. Kandiyya started to be possessed by 
tombura (as well as burei) spirits, said to be inherited from Naeima 
and also from Kandiyya’s own mother. These are causing Kandiyya 
a great deal of stress and leading to her unreliable treatment of zar 
patients. Problems emerging during her Rajabiyya rituals were also 
attributed to this confusion. Ongoing family problems have further 
compounded her difficulties. 

Sit ton a seemed a modest, easygoing woman, but she felt strongly 
that she was the senior leader. In tones reminiscent of Rabha she 
told me. 

Today we are five leaders in Sennar zar: Kandiyya and Aisha, Zakia 
Zekki in Kabbosh, al-Kusha in al-Gul'a, and me. All five of us are from 
Haboba Zainab, but the reality is that I am bigger than all of them. 

My sash is a higher grade even than Kandiyya... I am bigger than all 
of them. 

Her main claim to seniority, including the color of her sash, was 
based on the fact that she inherited her Box from Rabha, senior in 
line of descent from Haboba Zainab. For that reason, only she knew 
the right way to conduct the ritual. Her colleagues in turn respected 
Sit ton a, personally and because of her strong powers in zar, but 
showed no indication that they were anything but equals before the 
spirits. 
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There is also ongoing competition between burei and tombura zar 
about which is the more powerful, the real zar. According to Sit ton a. 
leaders in tombura are bound to get things wrong: 

Generally those who have tombura are very tough, any umiyya who 
has tombura... has the feeling that she is on top, much better than 
others. But she will not be able to practice her superiority all the time, 
she is bound to make mistakes. 

Distinguishing more carefully between zar burei and tombura she 
drew on the old similes: 

Actually, tombura is not good with me. It is zar, but there are little 
differences. They say tombura is a “man,” masculine, while burei is 
“female.” Tombura comes from the mountains and burei from the sea. 
That is why both of them cannot be together. 

We came across this much-repeated distinction earlier. In Sit ton a’s 
words, one can’t help sensing an assertion of female strength as well 
as resistance to patriarchy or claims of tombura superiority, here 
merged into the same thing. Her comments were anticipated by 
Kullu in 1983: 

Sometimes, the people of tombura invite us to their house and we go. 

I don’t go unless I am invited... Tombura is a man; it is hot, it is dif¬ 
ficult. Tombura and burei are not one and the same. Burei is difficult, 
but not like tombura. In tombura, you are tied and you cannot be 
released. It is just like a man and a woman are not the same. 

Kullu emphasized a further distinction between tombura and burei, 
different but equally powerful: in tombura (the male zar) people are 
tied, subject to the demands of the spirits and unable to meet even 
the call of nature. Once possessed by tombura zar, a person remains 
subject to the spirits, even as individual spirits come and go in her 
body. This is possession of a more extreme form. The fact that it is 
associated with masculinity reveals as much about gender and power 
as about possession. 

Finally, the influence of subaltern peoples in zar raises impor¬ 
tant questions about the nature of power more generally. Socially 
and politically marginalized, Malakiyya people such as Zainab and 
Muhammad did not just succeed in introducing religious beliefs and 
practices that attracted a wide following; they also established a house 
of spirits that has persisted for almost a century, has diversified into 
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five distinct houses, and has impacted large numbers of people over 
a wide area. Their secure assumption of authority, of special knowl¬ 
edge, undermined secular hegemonic authorities without ever chal¬ 
lenging them head-on. This reminds us that power in places such as 
Sennar comes in various forms and that overt political posturing con¬ 
tinues to compete with other understandings of control. It also helps 
us understand why women persist in supporting practices publicly 
denounced as haram, which challenge the orthodoxy of the majority, 
and especially of patriarchal secular and familial authorities. 

Ritual and Change 

In the next two chapters, contemporary zar ritual is considered in 
greater detail, set against the sort of issues women bring to the spirits 
and the escalation of deals that need to be made to accommodate the 
relationship. In terms of how they are construed locally, there has been 
remarkable continuity in attitudes expressed toward the spirits and 
needs that demand ritual attention. Especially when discussing ritual 
with the leaders, I found that they emphasize the force of tradition 
in all zar matters and look to the forms bequeathed by Grandmother 
Zainab for guidance about how to interact with the spirits. 

At the same time, the rise of slave spirits signals a major shift in 
attitudes toward zar. As we see in the next two chapters, the ritual 
associated with these spirits has come to dominate everyday possession 
activities at the expense of the longer healing ceremonies that char¬ 
acterized formal zar practice in the relatively recent past. Interaction 
with these spirits is quite different from that enjoyed earlier with the 
older Big spirits, and what they represent, in the world of zar no 
less than of humans, appears to contrast with what was brought by 
Zainab. Yet there is no real sense of dissonance among adepts as they 
speak of these spirits. They have been incorporated into the larger 
framework of zar even as they develop new parameters for it. 

Zar has long reflected a cosmopolitan world and been part of the 
global economy. Today this is refracted somewhat differently than 
in the past, as the lowly intermediary spirits have different expecta¬ 
tions of deals cut with them. Material wealth and foreign goods are 
openly flaunted, enjoyed by the women who come to meet the spirits 
no less than the spirits themselves. The cash economy has intruded 
into the world of zar, benefitting adepts as well as spirits. Services 
to the zar are widely rewarded, though significantly, this is largely 
controlled by the slave spirits themselves. They both make demands 
and bestow gifts on those who come to see them. This type of coarse 
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behavior is not associated with the more ethereal Big spirits, who 
engage much more peripherally with individual adepts. It falls to the 
lowly slave spirits to interact directly with individual needs and the 
resources available to the zar community. From their association with 
the human and spirit worlds, they have experience of the needs of the 
poor and powerless, and are not afraid to do something about them, 
in immediate and relevant ways. 

Slave spirits continue to engage with the disorders created by this 
complex world, but do so on their own terms. Retaining access to 
the powerful domain of the old zar, of whom they are not afraid to 
make demands, they are reconfiguring the shape of negotiations with 
the spirits in ways that benefit them and are also much more acces¬ 
sible to the needs and means of women in Sennar today. As we shall 
see, in the last three decades they have come to dominate even the 
most formal ritual events. Yet this in turn explains why, despite all the 
changes in zar and in Sudan itself, zar spirit possession continues to 
be important in contemporary Sudanese life. 



Chapter 9 

Spirits at Play 


In zar terms, it is primarily through ritual that obligations (al-wajba) 
to the spirits are met. Ritual demonstrates the hostess’s public com¬ 
mitment to serve the spirits and to meet their material demands. The 
expectation of return is equally public; should the patient not recover, 
then either the offerings are somehow deficient (the most likely inter¬ 
pretation) or the spirits themselves have broken the trust {amana) 
and the hostess should reconsider their deal. The latter is never done 
lightly, despite protestations when things go wrong after a major rit¬ 
ual commitment. Grandmother Khadiga was the only person I have 
spoken with to admit that she walked away from zar—but even she 
still had her Box at home, occasionally offering incense to calm her 
own restless spirit. 

Early on Grandmother Khadiga warned me: 

The zar is a reality. If a person wants to bother about it, it’s a reality. 

If they say someone should be taken to a doctor, he goes to a doctor. 

If his illness is a doctor’s illness, he will know. If it’s an illness of zar, 
khallds [that’s it], the doctor won’t be able to cure him. They’ll have 
to do things of zar. 

What are the “things of zar”? When a person first begins to suspect 
that they have a possessing spirit, what do they do? What are the 
major practices and rituals associated with the spirits, and how are 
they linked together? In terms of negotiation, what advantages do 
they bring to participants and in what ways do they meet the needs of 
spirits? In other words, why would anyone commit to the expense of 
hosting a ritual or obeying what can seem like foolish demands? And 
what in turn does that say about the nature of both spirits and human 
life? While unpacking the complexity in zar in the next two chapters. 
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it is easy to lose sight of the tension, the potency, and the heightened 
emotions that propel such events. Yet these must be kept in mind, 
for they underlie the tenacity of beliefs and practices such as zar, the 
essential power of spirits to affect peoples’ lives. They also shape how 
people themselves view the power of the spirits and how they seek to 
negotiate it so that they and their families are in turn empowered. 

This chapter looks at examples of the various zar rituals. For many 
women the rituals, like the spirits themselves, can become increas¬ 
ingly demanding. At the same time, they offer alternative social and 
spiritual networks, the basis of a vibrant community for those who 
are ready to commit to it. And over and above such social advantages, 
zar ritual continues to bring excitement to lives that might otherwise 
be little short of drudgery. Women work hard in Sudan, in grueling 
heat and with limited resources. The drama of a zar ritual, as well as 
the camaraderie it offers, are welcome reminders that life can still be 
enriched by sublime experiences. 

Opening the Box 

Without the Box being opened, no zar ritual is possible. Through the 
Box, the umiyya has some control over the spirits; without one, or at 
least some rudimentary cans of incense for serving the spirits, an aspir¬ 
ing leader has no means of contacting them, regardless of how strong 
her powers in zar appear to be. She is totally dependent on the spirits’ 
domination of her or the intervention of someone who has a Box. 

Loath to accept what could be a lifelong commitment, a client 
initially consults zar reluctantly. Referred by a holy man or advised 
by friends that a problem is zar-related, she makes a brief initial visit 
to the house of zar. After the usual courtesies of light refreshment 
and conversation, she is directed to lay down a small sum of money,^ 
which enables the umiyya to open the Box, enter trance, and discover 
if zar is responsible for the problem. Once the spirits confirm a zar 
diagnosis, the leader recommends an initial treatment, jiar (cleans¬ 
ing), in which pigeons are sacrificed. Umiyya Sit ton a described this: 

Usually Azrag is controlling my mind... If he decides the illness is of zar, 
we open the box and do jiar, with sugar, tea, candies, and a pair of pigeons. 
After that the sick person becomes well and his zar calms down. 

This initial commitment to the spirits signals a long-term relationship 
for the client. For the umiyya, it offers an opportunity to demonstrate 
her skills to both human and spirit guests. 
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The most dramatic Opening of the Box I ever attended was held 
not in the leader’s house but in the hospital (Kenyon 1995).^ This 
occurred late one afternoon in August 1981, as we were waiting for 
a zar burei healing ceremony to start at the house of the butcher’s 
wife. Umiyya Rabha suddenly asked me to drive her to hospital to see 
another patient, a relative named Khitma. 1 had been to the hospital 
many times before but always had to leave my vehicle outside and 
join the queue of visitors waiting to pay ten piasters^ for admission. 
On this occasion we were ushered quickly through the gate into the 
inpatients’ area: this was clearly not an unusual occurrence. Parking 
in front of the room where the sick woman lay (1 later learned was the 
isolation wing), we hurried in, carrying large plastic bags of equip¬ 
ment. A group of nurses, including Khitma’s three daughters, were 
waiting for us, comforting her with news of our arrival. 

Khitma was weak and distraught. In a corner of the room, the 
umiyya quietly unpacked her bags and told me that the patient had 
been bleeding internally for 15 days, and the doctors were unable 
to stop the hemorrhaging. She was quickly losing strength, and her 
family was told surgery was planned within a few days. In despera¬ 
tion they asked the zar to find the cause. Rabha needed only a few 
minutes to take charge. A laborer idling outside was sent to find some 
charcoal; he returned quickly with an enamel bowl of burning coals 
that were carefully slid into Rabha’s special incense pot. At the bed¬ 
side table cleared for her, she laid several small tins, extracting from 
them pinches of various incenses, which were dropped slowly and 
carefully into the incense pot. Inhaling deeply from this, she then 
passed it thoroughly about the sick woman’s clothes. As the smoke 
suffused Khitma’s clothing and body, Rabha, with closed eyes, began 
chanting inaudibly. The other women clung to each other, whisper¬ 
ing anxiously, “What do you want?” as they waited for some response 
from the patient. Khitma wearily lifted her head and began to sob. 
“Don’t cry,” Rabha muttered as she continued to wave the incense in 
front of the patient. 

Then Rabha seemed to have an inspiration. Putting aside the 
incense, she pulled a small metal cross from one of her large bags. 
Khitma seized this eagerly and now, oblivious to the rest of us, began 
to respond positively. The umiyya had diagnosed correctly. Khitma 
did indeed have the sickness of zar, and furthermore, she was pos¬ 
sessed by the Christian spirit Bashir. One by one we greeted the 
new arrival with the usual polite greetings, Bashir responding in his 
typically harsh tones. Khitma’s daughters wanted to know what the 
problem was and why he was angry with Khitma. “I don’t want an 
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operation,” Bashir announced firmly through Khitma. She lay stiffly 
on the bed, for a short while left alone with her spirit, then relaxed 
and peacefully turned over. Bashir had departed, but the solution was 
at hand. 

Rabha repacked her bags quickly and efficiently, shook hands with 
Khitma’s family, and hugged her patient tightly. “Don’t worry” she 
murmured as she and I hurried away, “everything will be all right 
now.” She had remembered that another ceremony was waiting for 
her. A few weeks later I asked her about Khitma. “Much better, praise 
be to God,” was the reply. She had stopped bleeding within 24 hours 
of our session in the hospital, and it was decided that there was no 
need for surgery after all. A few days later she was discharged from the 
hospital, and she had since made a complete recovery. I saw her several 
times after that, and she always greeted me most warmly, apparently 
enjoying excellent health. I never did learn exactly what had caused 
her problem in the first place, but she seemed to have paid her dues 
to the offended spirit. 

To my delight, I met Khitma again almost 20 years later, during 
Rajabiyya at Sit ton a’s house of zar. She assured me that she often 
thought of me coming to visit her that day in the hospital with Bashir; 
happily, she has had no more problems from him. In Rajab 2001, I 
noticed that she was possessed for a long time by Dasholay. Apparently 
she is now preoccupied with obligations elsewhere. 

Coffee'* with the Spirits 

Al-jabana, the coffee (party), is prepared in honor of an important 
guest, a zar spirit, and has become increasingly common in the last 
40 years. The umiyya does not have to be present. In the early 1980s 
I knew at least eight women (in addition to the umiyya) who held this 
regularly (every Sunday and Wednesday) for Bashir. Today a similar 
event is also hosted for Dasholay, and on a less regular basis their 
sister Luliyya visits (enjoying Pepsi rather than coffee). Women with 
strong zar powers and a domineering spirit host these independently 
at home, inviting friends and neighbors. Sudanese coffee is prepared 
by a zar devotee with special baraka, while the hostess opens her 
Box and prepares the incense. This she inhales, and the spirit being 
honored actively possesses her, to be consulted by the guests about 
social and medical problems. Sometimes several people are possessed 
together, to the entertainment of everyone present. 

Jabana is now the routine form of zar treatment in Sennar.® Umiyya 
Sit ton a described how it started: 
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When [Bashir] was with Rabha he gave her incense as evidence and 
told her to work every Sunday and Wednesday. On those days she 
burned that incense, and Bashir came to examine [kushif] patients. She 
put the money that Bashir got from his work in a container, and only 
took from it her operating costs and the expenses to buy incense. What 
was left remained in the Box. 


By the time I arrived in Sennar inl979, this was already an easy way 
to contact the spirits. In the early twenty-first century, it remains 
equally popular, appropriating many of the characteristics of more 
formal ceremonies. The sibling spirits are well suited for the task, 
easily identified by both their dress and their general behavior, and 
popular (as we saw in Chapter 7) despite their sometimes unpredict¬ 
able behavior. 

Some women, such as my old neighbor Suad, invited the spirits 
whenever they called, though she could not do so regularly because of 
the demands of her young children. Others, such as Kullu and Zainab 
B., held coffee sessions biweekly, treating them as a part-time job. 
Though this is not something to be undertaken lightly, and women 
do it only if they feel the spirits calling them, it does not require a 
big investment in zar equipment—^just a few cans of incense to sum¬ 
mon spirits. Coffee sessions begin around midday or whenever guests 
arrive to consult with the spirits. Mats are laid on the floor, on which 
the hostess sits, cross-legged and composed, attended by at least one 
other person. She quickly opens the incense, adds a pinch to the coals, 
and inhales the smoke. Her zar comes quickly: her eyes glaze, and her 
body may shudder a little as the possession actively occurs. These 
events offer a simple, cheap way to contact spirits and begin to investi¬ 
gate possible zar problems. They are also a welcome social gathering'^ 
and offer the hostess the opportunity to earn a little income. 

One of the most memorable zar coffee parties I attended was one 
I hosted, not in my head but in my home. It took place shortly before 
we left Sennar, in October 1981. A month earlier I had attended a 
healing ceremony with Widow Suad, at which Bashir (in the head of 
Amuna) greeted me and announced that he wanted to visit my home 
to meet al-Khawaja (Simon). Flustered by Bashir’s interest, I muttered 
the standard reply: “Welcome, O Bashir. My house is your house.” 
“Right!” said Bashir, nodding in businesslike fashion. The following 
day Suad came to see if I remembered inviting Bashir to my house. Of 
course I did, wondering exactly what that involved. Though appre¬ 
hensive, we were ready to host the occasion, and Simon offered to 
film it if Bashir agreed. We fixed on a date, confirmed it with Bashir, 
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and spent the next few weeks preparing for the big event, which was 
clearly emerging as more than a simple house call. A coffee lady, with 
the necessary baraka and equipment to prepare coffee for the spirits, 
had to be hired. I had only to provide coffee beans (the best, of course) 
and sugar, but since this was Bashir’s first visit to my house, it was felt 
that I should also serve dinner to my guests once the spirits had left, 
to show my gratitude to the spirits for the honor shown me. Bashir 
had also expressed some interest in Khawaja ‘araqi, indicating that he 
would not be averse to sampling some new beverages. Relaying this 
to me, Suad was faint with apprehension. The implications of upset¬ 
ting Bashir had serious repercussions not just for me, but also for my 
sponsor, Suad, and indeed for the larger house of zar. 

On the day of the jabana, neighbors came early to prepare the 
house, setting out clean mats on the floor of the back porch, with 
cushions and chairs for the guests. They included women such as 
Bitaliman, who rarely visits the house of zar, but who announced 
that she intended to smoke her daily cigarette with Bashir. We had 
spent the previous day cooking seven dishes, a meal that was varied 
and generous but not too ostentatious. I had made another visit to 
Bashir at Amuna’s house, to ask if we could film the occasion. A little 
startled at first, he quickly recovered and said smoothly that it was not 
a problem, so Simon had been practicing with our old Cine camera. 

I first realized that things might not be going quite as planned 
when, shortly before noon, I drove over to fetch Amuna and her Box. 
At her house I found a dozen close friends, including Zainab B., all 
planning to come. It took several trips to bring everyone back home, 
where Suad waited to welcome them. The coffee lady arrived inde¬ 
pendently, setting up her equipment just outside the porch door, and 
soon had the kettle boiling on the glowing charcoal stove. By the 
time I made my final run, a lively party was under way. 

Amuna chose her place carefully on the mats against the wall and 
gestured for Zainab to join her. From her bag she pulled her incense 
pot and incense, and glowing coals were brought from the stove out¬ 
side. We all sat and waited for what would happen next—and for sev¬ 
eral minutes nothing did. The coffee lady, a bad-tempered woman at 
best, started muttering that the Khawajiyya needed to put down the 
money to open the Box, and one of the neighbors said, “Maalish, 
she doesn’t understand these things.” “Well, why didn’t Suad tell 
her?” countered the coffee lady. Suad said defiantly that Bashir had 
invited himself to my house, I hadn’t asked him. An argument was 
about to erupt when Asma went forward and laid down £sl^ next to 
the incense pot. Realizing my omission, I followed suit, and Zainab 
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quickly opened her small Box, sprinkling a few pinches of incense 
onto the coals. Both she and Amuna in turn bent over the pot, cover¬ 
ing it with their tobs as they inhaled deeply, shook their heads quickly, 
and looked up with glazed expressions. Bashir had come. 

It happened so fast that Simon missed the moment. I sidled over 
to see if he had started filming and found him still fiddling with 
the buttons. As we began to have a few words about that, women 
moved forward to greet Bashir and welcome him. Bashir-in-Zainab 
just looked up: “Where is the Khawaja?” he demanded. The women 
pushed Simon forward and indicated that he should kneel next to 
Bashir, who was beaming broadly. Grasping Simon’s hand, he pulled 
him close and banged heads with him, hard, several times. He then 
seized his face, pulling it close, and blew in his ears. This was not the 
anonymous role of filmmaker that a startled Simon had expected. 
Greetings over, however, he warmed to his task, as he and Bashir 
chatted in manly fashion, Bashir dominating the conversation with 
questions: How did he like Sudan? What did he do? Why had he 
come here? 

Coffee was soon served. The coffee lady brought in a large tray, 
coffee pot, and 12 small cups of coffee, laying it all before Bashir and 
then prostrating herself Bashir, the expansive host, beamed again 
and insisted that Simon take the first cup, without sugar, of course. 
As we were all served coffee in turn, Bashir continued to shower his 
attention on Simon. Meanwhile, Suad pulled me aside and said that 
it was time to give Bashir his present from the Khawaja. I brought 
out a Pepsi bottle of local ‘araqi that I had obtained for the occa¬ 
sion, but Suad was visibly shocked: “Don’t you have anything bigger? 
Something Khawaja?” We had recently bought a liter of gin from the 
duty-free shop in Khartoum, and she thought that was much more 
suitable, in size if not in color, and so I rather nervously presented 
that to Bashir. Bashir-in-Amuna accepted it graciously, but Bashir-in- 
Zainab was not impressed, demanding some Khawaja beer. A can of 
beer, the bottle of‘araqi, and the gin were all placed in front of Bashir, 
gifts for our special guest. As Suad added a small shot glass she had 
brought with other ‘idda from home, Bashir opened the bottles and 
poured a shot of gin, which each Bashir tasted in turn. This time 
both approved. Simon was given the next shot. He demurred because 
he had not been well, but again Bashir-in-Zainab was not impressed. 
“Medicine!” he barked crisply, and he made Simon swig it back. After 
a few other women had been offered shots of gin, Simon was ordered 
to drink a glass of beer. He did so and after that had to excuse himself 
to Bashir. The children came and told me, shortly afterward, that he 
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was fast asleep. That was the end of any filming; Simon only surfaced 
much later in the day, after Bashir had left. 

And it was a long day. Suad also became possessed, and the three 
Bashirs chatted companionably for much of the time, talking about 
everything from the price of sugar to the upcoming month of fast¬ 
ing. Other women went up, individually or in groups, to chat with 
the spirits, laying down small sums of money before asking advice or 
reporting outcomes of earlier consultations. Much of this was done 
quietly. Bashir clearly protects women’s privacy, leaning close to each 
client and speaking in hushed tones unless they are talking about 
things of general interest. The rest of us chatted among ourselves, 
interrupted by increasingly irate demands from Bashir to “Drink!” 
as he passed around, one shot glass at a time, his special gifts. Many 
women protested that they did not like alcohol, but he would take no 
refusal. “Medicine!” he repeated sharply, and some of them grimaced 
as they swigged it back. 

Bashir left the head of Suad first, Amuna a little later. He was 
extremely loath to leave Zainab, repeating that he liked the Khawaja’s 
house and wanted to stay. Many of the other guests left, concerned 
about their children or anxious to be home before dark. Finally, to 
our relief, the remaining women were able to persuade Bashir to 
face the wall and take a short rest, so that we could eat the prepared 
meal. There was no suggestion that Bashir might be invited to join 
us, though the women did not regard him/Zainab as drunk, merely 
happy to be at our house.* Once dinner was over, Zainab appeared 
to be napping; Bashir was presumed to have left, and I drove the 
remaining guests home. Zainab remained very quiet and disappeared 
into her house without a word. 

Part party, part serious business, the zar at our house was talked 
about for days. Bashir had apparently been pleased, and the event 
was deemed a success. Amuna’s and particularly Zainab’s Bashirs 
were much admired, even as the waywardness of the latter—his 
rudeness and reluctance to leave or to be a proper guest and his 
excessive consumption of alcohol, which almost derailed the occa¬ 
sion—earned a great deal of comment. Besides making an enter¬ 
taining narrative, however, other points are worthy of note. Most 
striking was the familiarity of Bashir’s behavior toward Simon. Few 
of the women had ever spoken to Simon before, and this was the 
first time he had met Amuna and Zainab, who as themselves always 
behaved with great dignity and propriety. Bashir observes none 
of this modesty. As with the male patient described in Chapter 7, 
Bashir is outgoing and expansive, totally controlling his interactions 
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with others. What is also interesting is that the other guests expect 
this of him. 

Many of the women present were simply there to support Suad, 
Amuna, or me. The novelty of the situation attracted them, but they 
expressed little interest in meeting the spirits. They all participated, 
however, greeting Bashir effusively, doing as he told them, even 
drinking alcohol when ordered to do so, and asking his advice, taking 
advantage of the occasion to at least try this form of therapy. I knew 
that a few brought serious concerns—family issues or illness—to the 
spirits, and they seemed satisfied with his responses. 

The coffee lady played an important role in structuring the event 
and keeping it on track. She, as well as the coffee itself, determined 
the pace of the occasion, and she also assumed a special role with the 
spirits, telling them to drink or to talk with the human visitors rather 
than simply chat among themselves. This is even more striking today, 
when both Bashir and Dasholay are kept on task by the coffee lady, 
the lady of the ‘idda; she keeps a clear head, notices the needs of cli¬ 
ents as well as spirits, and is empowered to reprimand the spirits when 
they stray from the work at hand. 

Finally, what emerged clearly from this experience was the com¬ 
mercial nature of the event. Nothing could happen until money was 
laid down to open the Box. The spirits have to be paid to come down, 
and they expect remuneration (as well as gifts) for their services, even 
when it is cloaked in the idiom of hospitality. Only then are they 
prepared to attend to the requests brought to them, always at their 
own pace. They initiated the gathering and basically controlled what 
happened, including the exchange of gifts and services. Bashir (and, 
it should be admitted, Suad) had clear expectations of the sort of 
luxury gifts he expected from a Khawaja and did not hesitate to ask 
for them. They accepted the gifts of alcohol as their due, with definite 
ideas of what it should be. Gin, for example, looked too much like the 
local beverage, ‘araqi, for Bashir-in-Zainab, who rejected it at first in 
favor of another foreign beverage, beer. The consumption of this was 
done very publicly and fairly, directed by the spirits, who exhibited 
their own manliness by drinking excessively—though Bashir-in-Suad 
grimaced when he drank his first shot of gin, apparently not some¬ 
thing this individual spirit was used to. Bashir had given permission 
for the event to be filmed, but this seemed to be troubling and was 
easily nullified by Bashir’s generosity to the filmmaker. Bashir also 
prolonged the meeting well beyond what everyone expected. In the 
end, he was persuaded to leave by flattery and cajolement, but at one 
point we expected to have him as an overnight guest. 
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Curing Ceremonies 

Once her disorder is diagnosed as zar related, a woman is advised 
to host a formal healing ceremony. In the 1980s this was relatively 
common; Rabha estimated that she did one or two a month, and 
more in the holy months. Today they are rare and simply too expen¬ 
sive, while coffee parties offer an easier alternative for contacting the 
spirits. Much of the following description, therefore, is drawn from 
the 1980s but remains relevant because the structure of the curing 
ceremony, known as al-Kursi (Chair), remains the basis of all formal 
ritual.^ 

The organization of zar ritual resembles that of other Sudanese 
ceremonies, particularly weddings—the most important and extrava¬ 
gant event for men and women. As with other karama, you go only 
if invited, though people get upset if they are forgotten. Preparations 
begin well ahead of the event: the place of the ceremony is thoroughly 
cleaned, and neighbors and friends prepare appropriate refreshments 
for the guests. The center of attention in the healing ceremony is the 
sick woman, known as al-‘arusa, the bride. She is treated to special 
hair braids and new clothes, smoke baths, and henna, in return for 
hosting the event and honoring the spirits with whom she is formally 
entering a long-term relationship. Like secular marriage, this involves 
mutual rights and obligations. Only a qualified umiyya can summon 
and control the spirits released at this time, and during the ceremony 
she stays with the bride almost constantly, much of the time in her 
room, where they sleep on the floor and avoid men. The whole pro¬ 
gram is prepared in advance by the umiyya, and either she or the 
family of the bride makes the necessary purchases and arrangements. 
All the spirits known to be troubling her are invited to attend in turn, 
by means of incense, drum beating, and singing, and they are hon¬ 
ored with appropriate dress, equipment, and carefully chosen refresh¬ 
ments. The spirits causing the main problem are offered additional 
gifts or a live sacrifice. 

The course of the Kursi has a distinct pattern, another striking 
parallel to the marriage ceremony. The first day, “laying the mats,” 
is when the umiyya brings her equipment to the patient’s house and 
gets organized. Mats are laid on the floor of the ceremonial space (al- 
maidan), where human guests can sit close to the spirits, and drums 
are beaten to welcome the whole assembly of spirits, formally opening 
the event and offering the Kursi to the spirits. Day two is the “day 
of henna”; the bride and sacrificial animal are decorated with henna, 
visually prepared as offerings to the spirits. Day three is the “day of 
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sacrifice,” opening with a procession around the sacrificial animal, 
now draped with suitably colored cloth. Chanting to the drum beats, 
women proceed seven times around the animal before escorting it 
to the place where it is ritually killed. As women of the house dis¬ 
member and cook the animal in the kitchen, spirits are summoned in 
turn to the maidan and the bride is presented to them. On day four, 
“opening of the head,” the head of the sacrificed animal, specially 
prepared, is offered to the spirits. Day five is the second day of henna 
(if a second sacrifice is to be made) and follows the same pattern while 
honoring a different spirit. Day six is the second day of sacrifice, or 
day of Sufra (supper) for certain non-Muslim spirits. Day seven is the 
second opening of the head, or final day of drumming and general 
celebration as all the spirits come down again. On the final morning. 
Girls of the Maidan simply roll away the mats, thus ending the public 
ceremony. The bride is subsequently subject to a period of seclusion, 
equal in length to the karama, during which she remains on the floor 
in her room, avoids company, and follows the leader’s instructions. 
Seven days after a Chair, with the umiyya and a few close friends 
in zar, she goes to the Nile with the sacrificial remains. These are 
thrown into the river and, if swept away, are thought to be accepted 
by the zar—assurance that the karama was satisfactory and that the 
bride will recover. 

Hosting a Kursi is costly. For those who cannot afford the full 
seven days, the umiyya recommends a half-Chair {nus-kursi), though 
this too takes months of saving and borrowing.^® In 1981 Amna, the 
butcher’s wife, held a half-Chair at her home, organized by Umiyya 
Rabha. As a neighbor I was involved in both the planning and imple¬ 
mentation of the ritual and asked to keep a record of expenses. Even 
before it began, the family had spent close to £s250 on items that 
included £sl5 to the umiyya (for Opening the Box); £s30 for a sheep; 
£s25 for alcoholic drinks (provided by the umiyya); plus food, can¬ 
dies, and drinks (tea, coffee, lime) for guests. At that time a female 
cleaner earned about £s30 a month, and a loaf of bread was 20 pias¬ 
ters, a fifth of£sl. In addition, items such as sugar were rationed, and 
special arrangements had to be made to meet the umiyya’s demands. 

Beyond these expenses, Amna and her family were expected to 
feed all the guests, especially the umiyya, drummers, and their guests, 
who demanded hospitality for the duration of the ceremony. Actual 
expenses were far in excess of what was anticipated, even though 
women whose spirits like to smoke or drink alcohol brought these 
as gifts to the zar and many guests gave small monetary gifts to the 
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bride of zar, the umiyya, and often her attendants. Amna described 
the event: 

We made a half-Chair in our house. The full Chair needed too much 
money, but the half-Chair I could beat for £sl5. Lots of people were 
invited. Our daughters went to them the day before and said, “Come, 
we want to lay down the mats, all of you come and have incense, 
come tomorrow to the mats of Amna.” We had guests from all over 
town... We had to make all the clothes, for Hakim Pasha, a white shirt 
and trousers; and for Luliyya, nightdresses and a firka girmasis. Now 
they are packed away in a suitcase, I only wear them if there is a zar, 
when I take them in a basket to the house of zar. 

For three days and nights, Rabha stayed with me. I couldn’t go out, 
she even slept with me. They put a mat on the floor for me to sleep on, 
they don’t allow me on an angareb like everybody else. She woke early, 
before the sun and lit her special incense. Then we drank tea and cof¬ 
fee and she and her people left. She would come and have lunch with 
us and go again and then at sunset they came and beat their zar. Later, 
at night, they brought their incense and their perfumes for me. They 
put all their money in the tins. Again they come and make dukhan 
(smoke baths). Really, for four nights they did this. On the fifth day, 
they lifted me up. Then on the seventh day they took me to the river. 

That day at the river! Here at home, we had made lu£ma, mulah 
rob, sharmut; we bought sweets and 12 cups and 12 finjan}^ Before 
we went to the river we made the coffee, just exactly the same way as 
the first day of the zar. Then Rabha came and bathed me; she brought 
the water, washed my hair, and told me to wash myself. Then she took 
me to the river. They dressed me with beads and bits of sheep intes¬ 
tines, and plaited cowrie shells into my hair, then covered me up. I 
couldn’t see till they got to the river, I was so covered up... There, I 
asked them which way I should go. They said, “You have to go into 
the water.” When I saw the spray and foam from that dam, well... I 
covered my face and Zachara held me. I said, “Never! No, no, no, no, 
no, leave me alone.” Water from the dam was coming from on high. 

I washed my face with it. They kept pushing me to go in and I said 
to Rabha, she should. She just said, “Do you think I don’t have any 
children.^” I felt dizzy, all the women were dizzy . . . 

After that, they brought the pigeons. They threw them against the 
water, but the pigeons came back.. .Rabha picked them up. Then she 
filled a plate with blood and sweets and beans and dropped it all into the 
river. She washed the plate. They took off the sheep intestines, which I 
had worn for seven days and washed them in the river together with the 
shells and beads. They washed them and took them and that was it. 

They sang for Hakim Pasha. They sang and dressed for all of them, 
but for Hakim Pasha they walked around the garden and there he 
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came to us. The girls gave us mulah rob and sharmut^ sweets, cream 
caramel, and cigarettes. We ate and smoked and then were reader 
to go. 

After that I felt fine. Thanks be to God, I felt calm and relaxed, 
much better. Before that zar, I could not sleep at night, my eyes used 
to swell and hurt me. Now I sleep. Since I beat that zar, I take my bed 
outside and sleep till morning. 


Calendar Events 

Links between zar and Islam are most apparent in the rituals for 
calendar events. Zar devotees carefully observe the Islamic calendar 
and clock in both private and ritual lives. Zar proceedings halt for 
prayer times, especially the sunset prayer; in healing rituals patients 
are woken for the first prayer of the morning. It is not uncommon to 
see one or two women prostrated in prayer at other times, oblivious 
to the vigorous zar drumbeats and dancing in the background. The 
major transitions between day and night, sunset and sunrise, are par¬ 
ticularly observed. 

The Islamic calendar also governs the organization of the zar year, 
although celebrated in distinctive fashion. In the annual Islamic cel¬ 
ebrations (Ramadan and ‘Ids) women are preoccupied with domestic 
duties, spending their time cooking and serving food. In zar cele¬ 
brations, on the other hand, they enjoy themselves—basking in the 
limelight if their spirits so dictate—and generally cast off the sedate, 
nurturing roles expected of them in everyday life. 

Three months in the Islamic calendar are important in popular 
Islam, including zar. The ninth Islamic month, Ramadan, is observed 
carefully by most zar devotees, who fast from sunrise to sunset and, as 
housewives, have additional work preparing the special refreshments 
enjoyed at this time. In Ramadan, zar spirits are “tied.” “There is no 
zar, they don’t come, they’re scattered,” Rabha told me. It is said that 
this is when spirits visit their various homes. On the fifteenth day of 
Ramadan, however, some women prepare coffee for Bashir who, as 
a non-Muslim servant, is not bound to fast and can convey urgent 
messages to other spirits. During the ‘Id after Ramadan, a karama is 
held in the main houses of zar, which the whole assembly of spirits is 
invited to attend, supported by the umiyya’s followers. 

The two other important calendar rituals are the Prophet’s birth¬ 
day and, most notably, the month of Rajab. In zar these are pri¬ 
marily occasions during which ties with the spirits are renewed and 
celebrated. Relationships of mutual trust and obligation between 
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devotees and spirits are reaffirmed, often charged with optimism and 
excitement, emotions not so evident in routine curing ceremonies. 
These karama are for the whole community of spirits, rather than 
for any one individual. Single spirits may come and make specific 
requests, and slave spirits are typically visible, but the emphasis is on 
al-Jamaa, on celebrating links between human and zar domains. On 
these occasions, the focus is on the umiyya and her trainees. The cer¬ 
emony is less a marriage and more a reaffirmation of her commitment 
to the spirits, a statement of support and solidarity from those she has 
treated, for whom she has opened her Box. 

The third month, Kabi al-Awal, is celebrated as the Prophet 
Muhammad’s birthday, known in Sennar simply as the Mulid. While 
the actual feast day is on the twelfth day, preparations begin as soon 
as the moon marks the beginning of the month. Stalls are set up in a 
large square in the center of town, where in late afternoon Sufi broth¬ 
erhoods perform their dhikr and madiiH. Young men mill round, 
purchasing religious souvenirs, including special red candy, and chil¬ 
dren ride swings and small Ferris wheels that are set up for the occa¬ 
sion. In the three days leading up to the official feast day, the twelfth, 
the atmosphere is that of a public holiday. People of zar celebrate the 
Mulid with a simple karama: the umiyya opens the Box, drums are 
beaten, and al-Jama‘a is invited down to possess human guests. It is 
usually an evening affair for invited guests, those with very strong 
zar. I was never invited to a zar Mulid. 

It is the seventh month, Rajab, that is particularly important in 
zar, and this ties it firmly to the traditions of popular Islam.Rajab 
remains a sacred time for many ordinary people in Sennar, an auspi¬ 
cious time to hold a karama of any sort—wedding, circumcision, or 
special thanksgiving. It is also an important time of year for the Sufi 
Brotherhoods, whose drumming resonates throughout the month. 
The twenty-seventh day in Rajab is particularly significant, said by 
tradition to be when Muhammad was sent as a prophet or when his 
ascent to heaven (al-Mi‘raj) took place. In Sennar zar, Rabha appears 
to have adopted it as the time of annual thanksgiving, after she started 
to host Bashir on a regular basis and found that this practice enabled 
her to finance a major ceremony.^^ All zar adepts are expected to 
contribute to the celebrations of the umiyya who first opened the 
Box for them. Today in Sennar virtually the whole month is taken up 
with zar activities as each leader, in order of precedence, orchestrates 
the ceremony of her house of zar and in turn attends those of her 
colleagues. Preparations begin well ahead of time and large crowds 
attend these celebrations, with women often visiting zar in other 
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towns. In the early years of my research, a busload of visitors arrived 
from Khartoum, bringing old acquaintances of Umiyya Fatima. It is 
certainly an effective time for groups and individuals to communicate 
with each other and for trends and ideas within zar to be transmit¬ 
ted widely and quickly. These are also occasions on which leaders 
visit other houses of zar, although they have to be invited to do so. 
For several years Fatima and Rabha studiously avoided inviting each 
other, but after Fatima’s family losses they were reconciled. When a 
visiting umiyya arrives at a house of zar other than her own, she is 
drummed in honored fashion: the drumming for the spirit ceases 
briefly as the special salamat'oal welcomes the important guest. She 
carries her own pot of incense and is usually accompanied by a couple 
of assistants who share the salutation. 

Inauguration 

Since the time of Zainab, strong leadership has been instrumental 
in shaping Sennar zar. Leadership is an extraordinary commitment, 
and few women are motivated to complete the lengthy and expensive 
training, which is based on both secular and spiritual advancement. 
The apprentice works with an established leader for at least seven 
years before she is eligible to be “girded,” during which time she has 
to work successfully with her mentor and show increasing evidence 
of her “mastery” of the spirits. During her training she learns the 
powers of the incense both to cure and, even more important, to 
summon and control the spirits; the drumming and songs to bring 
down the spirits; and most importantly, to offer animal sacrifices, 
culminating in the thanksgiving rituals of Rajab. Initiates need to 
work with a leader for seven such thanksgivings, during which they 
also offer a sacrifice to the spirits, learning how to conduct the most 
difficult task demanded by the zar. Leadership is thus based on a 
formal initiation of seven years, measured in sacrifice. The final step, 
which few apprentices realize, is the girding ceremony {Hazimoa), 
when the new umiyya becomes another link in the chain (silsila) of 
spiritual descent from the founding house-post or grandmother of 
her house of zar.^'*^ 

The inauguration ceremony draws heavily on symbolism from 
Islam, although its drama comes directly from the spirits. It does 
not take place often, but in November 2001, shortly after the end of 
Rajab, one was held in Sennar. Aisha, the new umiyya, is a plump, 
pleasant, Fallata woman, probably born around I960, and is the 
mother of six children, with several grandchildren. She also works 
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full-time as a midwife in the hospital. Aisha spent many years working 
with Rabha and more recently with Sit ton a: her Box is thus directly 
descended from Haboba Zainab. Like other leaders, she is possessed 
by the whole assembly of spirits and was said by Sit ton a to have huge 
zar. Her strongest spirit is Bashir, and she is also visited regularly by 
Dasholay and Luliyya. On ceremonial occasions, she has enormous 
presence: in the Rajabiyya celebrations of 2001, for example, she was 
a distinctive figure—for her dancing, the frequency of her possession, 
and on one occasion for the spectacular, tight-fitting white satin dress 
she wore for Luliyya. 

In Rajabiyya 2001, Aisha made the seventh and final sacrifice to 
the spirits, and plans were set in motion to gird her as leader.^® The 
ceremony was held at her house two weeks later, orchestrated by her 
daughters and friends, who cooked all the meals and worried about the 
comfort of the guests, spirit and human. It was organized by the three 
main leaders descended from Zainab: Sit ton a, Kandiyya, and Zakia 
from Kabbosh. A drummer who knew the special beats needed for the 
actual girding came on the last day from a nearby village. Sacrifices 
demanded by the spirits were prepared in Aisha’s courtyard, and thus 
the shrine for the new house of zar was formally laid. Kandiyya was 
in charge, guiding everyone through the ritual. Sit ton a. as “mother” 
of the new umiyya, was in charge of the equipment (‘idda) for the 
new house of zar: incense and incense burners, coffee pot, clothes and 
accessories for the important spirits of the new leader, and particularly 
the Sufi sash (belt), the dominant symbol in the girding ritual. 

The inauguration lasted for four days, a half-Chair {nus-kursi) 
modeled on a healing ceremony. On the second day (day of henna), 
old spirits, particularly Pashawat and Khawajat, were celebrated; the 
following day (day of sacrifice), two sheep were slaughtered, one for 
al-Jamaa, the other for Bashir. Events culminated on the last day, 
a Sunday, when Aisha was invested in a brief but very moving cer¬ 
emony. On that day the ritual diverged from a simple healing cer¬ 
emony. During the final afternoon, the bride of the ceremony, Aisha, 
welcomed her servant spirits in turn: Luliyya, Bashir, Dasholay, and 
then Bashir again. For each she had prepared elegant new clothes, 
worn with special accessories across her forehead, around her ankle, 
and on the fourth finger of her right hand, made from cowrie shells 
woven into the tongue and intestines of the sheep sacrificed for Bashir, 
thus publicly displaying her commitment to serve the zar. Generous 
refreshments were served to each of the spirits in turn, who, sum¬ 
moned by drums, incense, and the general potency of the event, pos¬ 
sessed many women. 
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The actual girding, in late afternoon, was short. Drumbeats slowed 
and the three leaders donned fresh white jalabiyya. Sit ton a wrapped a 
white scarf (taha) around the chief drummer’s head and called forward 
as witnesses all those who had sponsored a full healing ceremony, 
thus committing to zar through sacrifice. They stood together facing 
an apprehensive Aisha, now also wearing a new white jalabiyya. The 
three leaders each draped a sash over their shoulders and across their 
chests: red for Sittona,^* green for Kandiyya and Zakia. The chief 
drummer led five others in beating the girding songs,refrains to 
which were repeated enthusiastically by the rapt audience, now stand¬ 
ing. Aisha stood impassively as the leaders urged her slowly forward 
to a table set against the wall; there, drums briefly silent as we all 
craned to see, they tied her sash, red like her Mother Sit ton a’s. across 
her shoulder and chest. This was the actual moment of girding. The 
atmosphere was electrifying, even though no spirits were in evidence 
and there was little to see. Quietly the new umiyya turned to face us, 
showing her new sash. She was then seated, on an ordinary metal and 
plastic chair, ready to receive her guests and their congratulations. 

At this point one of Aisha’s daughters ran out, crying, clearly upset 
that her mother was now committed to serve the spirits, reminding 
us of the enormity of Aisha’s girding not just for her but for her 
extended family as well. When I went to congratulate her, I found 
Aisha’s face also laced with tears, I suspect from tension and relief 
that all had gone well and the spirits appeared satisfied. We had been 
warned not to touch her during the girding, thus in the direct pres¬ 
ence of the zar, but now we could hug her and share in her triumph. 
During the excitement, Kandiyya left with the one male present, the 
official butcher, to make the final sacrifice: a black goat for Dasholay. 
She soon returned, carrying a bowl of blood; this she daubed on the 
new umiyya’s forehead and on the new ‘idda. These were now part of 
the latest house of zar, along with its sacrificial shrine.^* 

Though hosted by Aisha and her family, it was striking how this 
girding ceremony was closely controlled by the three leading succes¬ 
sors of grandmother Zainab. In this way, the power of the new Box 
was inscribed with, and circumscribed by, Zainab’s authority. At the 
same time it was also positioned within a specific chain of knowledge, 
acknowledged by both the other leaders and the new umiyya, from 
Zainab through Rabha and Sit ton a. Guests were there in large num¬ 
bers, including those sitting with me who I knew from the house of 
tombura. Those who did not attend were also significant: the leader 
of tombura, Umiyya al-Kusha, even Najat, who told me she was too 
busy with domestic matters to come. 
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Spirits at Play 

Rituals in zar involve considerable expense and elaborate preparations 
but also serve important functions. As rites of passage, they mark a 
woman’s increasing commitment to serve the spirits.^® The different 
levels also act as a means of integrating zar into the larger community, 
employing familiar symbols and activities, and following the Islamic 
calendar, already part of everyone’s daily routine. They link the world 
of everyday objects with the lives of spirits: the material culture of zar 
is made up largely of essential and familiar objects. Ritual also makes 
clear the nature of the relationship between spirits and humans: one 
of transaction, based on an exchange of items of value. And, finally, 
rituals are a means of grounding the spirits. Others all, on famil¬ 
iar territory, with the ultimate grounding occurring at the leader’s 
shrine. 

Surveying the ritual events in Sennar zar over the past 30 years 
is a reminder of how complex they remain. Contemporary leaders 
find this complexity stressful, as they struggle to remember it in the 
right order or to perform the fairly rigid events as they have learned 
them. Adepts, invariably acquainted with zar celebrations from an 
early age, bring expectations of spirit behavior to their own escalat¬ 
ing possession, thus further grounding it in what went before. At the 
same time, the overall ritual remains flexible as new processes emerge 
or new spirits intervene. Despite extensive planning, the leaders are 
never completely sure of the success of their karama or even that it 
will follow exactly what they have planned. 

Also worth noting is how complementary are the various houses 
of zar in Sennar today. Leaders generally support each other, not only 
attending each other’s rituals but also assisting with the work of zar 
and contributing to its success in very practical ways. Pairs of lead¬ 
ers seem to emerge: in the last generation, Fatima and Rabha often 
worked together despite their ongoing rivalry. In the later years of my 
fieldwork, Sit ton a and Kandiyya worked closely, helping with each 
other’s rituals, reminding each other of the details of events, and 
sharing the same drummers and Girls of the Maidan. More recently, 
Kandiyya and Najat are cooperating, and I gather that Sit ton a and 
Aisha, and Zakia and al-Kusha (both of the Kabbosh line) assisted 
each other with their Rajab karama. 

This level of cooperation is all within the lineage of the House of 
Zainab, among her successors today. This is what keeps the House 
intact, a single “institution.” Outsiders may be invited to assist in an 
emergency—as when Naeima was called up to initiate Kandiyya—but 
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for the most part the various Boxes that descended from Zainab sup¬ 
port each other against outsiders. In this way the silsila of Haboba 
Zainab is safeguarded, the knowledge it carries is reinforced, and 
the bounded nature of Zainab’s Box is reinterpreted for successive 
generations. 

This knowledge lies at the core of Sennar zar ritual and is the sub¬ 
ject of Chapter 10. 



Chapter 10 
Sacrifice 


When Zainab and Muhammad first began to practice zar in Sennar, 
they did two things in their courtyard. On the west side they planted 
a couple of trees, underneath one of which they buried the snake 
spirit, Azm^ Banda (Black^ Banda); and on the east they established a 
shrine, known as al-mayen^a, a special place of sacrifice to the spirits. 
These two acts are remembered as establishing a permanent link, in a 
particular place, with certain spirits. Together they became a power¬ 
ful mechanism for protecting the leadership of the House of Zainab, 
performed through the practice of blood sacrifice. In this chapter I 
argue that the beliefs and traditions associated with them are pivotal 
in understanding the form of contemporary zar in Sennar, the resil¬ 
ience of the core panoply of spirits, and the ongoing strength of zar 
beliefs and practices. In addition, they help explain the emergence 
and predominance of slave spirits today and the continued (albeit 
diminished) respect shown to Zainab’s direct descendants. 

Azrag Banda: Memories of Black Power 

Muhammad and Zainab chose the trees for their compound care¬ 
fully. One was a lalobe tree,^ widespread in Sudan, with well-known 
general therapeutic uses. In the area of Sennar its fruits are chewed 
to cure constipation or used as an antidiabetic.^ Additionally, its fruit 
can be used as a contraceptive.^ In a region with few options for help¬ 
ing to control reproduction, ready access to this tree would have been 
welcome.® 

A second tree was planted nearby: a nim tree,® the leaves, stem, and 
bark of which also provide a range of cures, used externally as a poul¬ 
tice and brewed into tea for internal consumption.^ Routinely, frayed 
nim twigs are used as toothbrushes or rubbed on gums to relieve 
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toothaches.* This was the tree Muhammad and Zainab chose to pro¬ 
tect the spirit Azrag Banda—not a random selection but a familiar 
therapeutic symbol. For guests to the house of zar, Azrag Banda was 
associated with help and compassion. 

Few people today remember Azrag Banda, although in the 1980s 
I was told how he had long safeguarded the compound and warned 
of his supernatural powers. Pointing to the old nim tree in 1981, 
Sittena said. 

This is the same tree that was used for zar... It still holds a snake called 
Azrag Banda which has horns. If a person comes with good intentions 
and is sincere, the snake doesn’t hurt him. But if a person comes with 
bad intentions then the snake comes out for him... This tree is a lucky 
tree. Rabha ran naked under it and I weaned her and had Hissein and 
Husna with it [growing in the yard]. 

From the outset the zar spirit Azrag Banda was embedded in the 
very ground of Zainab and Muhammad’s house. The nim tree under 
which he resided not only signified concern for peoples’ health; it 
epitomized the links between humans and spirits, its roots penetrat¬ 
ing below the earth to where he remained as a permanent gift to the 
spirits. At the same time it supported the dense foliage shading the 
people of zar, reminding them of their powerful connections. Azrag 
Banda, represented as a snake, literally guarded the house of zar and 
protected its guests. Under the shade of his tree, humans came close 
to the world of spirits, as sacrificial foods were prepared and domes¬ 
tic services rendered to the zar. Although I never met a spirit simply 
named Banda in Sennar, the name evoked the very roots, literally and 
figuratively, of zar in the region.® 

This reference to “Banda” is intriguing. According to Santandrea 
(1957), the Banda people were a so-called pagan tribe from Bahr 
al-Ghazal, from whom many slaves were seized by Turco-Egyptian 
raiders, and their name, like Malakiyya, Fertit, or Hamaj, remains 
synonymous with slavery. Today they are widely dispersed through¬ 
out Sudan.As a cornerstone, or more accurately a corner-root, of 
Sennar zar, Azrag Banda thus reinforces the various links in zar to 
nineteenth-century slavery and the early-twentieth-century military, 
and reminds us of the many tantalizing hints offered in possession. As 
historiography, zar may take some deciphering, but in its ritual and 
form the past is revisited in various ways. 

Banda spirits are not unique to Sennar.^^ Azrag Banda, however, 
helps us understand why the Black spirits there are so powerful: he is 
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a clear link to Zainab and, even more, to her son. Azrag Banda evokes 
memories of zar nugara, dormant since Muhammad’s death but pow¬ 
erful enough to shape the practice of burei zar in Sennar today. He 
is an uncomfortable reminder of formidable supernatural struggles 
that remain unfinished with Muhammad’s untimely demise. He also 
recalls a time when lowly descendants of Black slaves, dispossessed of 
their homeland but possessed of powerful knowledge, realized their 
freedom, becoming the original people, nass asli, of an increasingly 
important town. This may help explain the awe that greeted the black 
slave spirit, Azrag, when he suddenly possessed Rabha at a healing 
ceremony in 1984. Since then he has been a regular visitor. Azrag 
Banda may have links to western Sudan, and Dasholay may recall ties 
to the upper Blue Nile—reminders of different moments in zar—but 
as manifestations of Azrag, the Black slave, what he/they represent(s) 
is neither forgotten nor irrelevant in today’s ritual. 

Al-Mayenga: Place of Spirits 

Like the wind from which they gain their name, the red wind are 
regarded as rootless, constantly shifting. They descend to individuals 
in random ways, capable of causing mischief as they make demands 
of their host. Muhammad and Zainab, however, found a way to root 
Azrag, literally, to their house of zar.^^ This in turn helped experienced 
devotees relate to spirits physically associated with a familiar place. 

In order to negotiate with the whole community of spirits, al- 
Jamaa also have to be grounded, at least on those ceremonial occa¬ 
sions when they descend en masse. Only the umiyya has both the 
authority to summon the zar and a powerful place where she can 
reach them directly: the shrine known as al-mayenga, the most sacred 
site in zar ritual, where the ultimate grounding of spirits occurs. 
Mayenga and its ritual have long been part of the secret knowledge 
acquired by a leader during her extensive training. Spoken of in whis¬ 
pered tones by women close to the leaders, mayenga is little understood 
by those peripherally involved in zar. A term unknown to outsiders, 
mayenga is regarded as rutana, recalling a distant time and place all 
but forgotten, imbuing present shrines derived from its base with all 
the supernatural authority of the ancestors, free and enslaved. 

Early on, Hajja Fatima tried to explain it to me. 

SMK: What is mayenga.^ I don’t understand it well. 

Fatima (lowering her voice)'. Did you not see it, in that house there, 
my house of zar?... Mayenga means when a person has zar and we 
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[sacrifice] the sheep, they bring it [here] and say, “This is the may- 
enga. Do it here in this place.” They dig a hole and slaughter the 
sheep and they take a bit of it and put it on a plate [for the spirits]. 
This they call the mayenga. This place where they slaughter the 
sheep, no one should sit on it, or step over it or urinate on it. It 
should stay very clean. 

SMK: And every umiyya has her own mayenga.^ 

Fatima'. Everyone has her own separate mayenga in her house. Just 
because of that ground itself the zar comes to her. 

Mayenga is the place where blood is shed to honor the spirits and where, 
if the sacrifice is acceptable, that blood soaks into the ground’s spiri¬ 
tual orifice, the mayenga, a direct link between host and spirit guests. 
A special but unobtrusive place in the courtyard of each house of zar, 
sometimes marked by stones or a small wooden structure, it is carefully 
protected from casual use. Only the leader should sweep it clean, for 
only she owns a mayenga, inherited from her teacher in zar. It is her 
most sacred trust {al-amana), part of the contract she undertakes with 
spirits at her inauguration, symbolizing their lasting relationship. 

In 1980 Sitt ena put it this way: “The dastur drinks the blood on 
the floor from the sacrificed animal. The dastur brings karama, the 
dastur is good.” She sums up much of what is discussed in Part IV. 
By drinking the sacrificial blood, the zar actively and visibly accept 
the gift and agree to the terms associated with it. She also reminds 
us that the zar is not random, like djinn. Once it has accepted what is 
offered, zar (in terms of the Jamaa) keeps its side of the bargain. Zar 
is essentially trustworthy. 

The Widow Suad described the mayenga as “the face of the das¬ 
tur ... it is kujur,” reinforcing the point that in this place, zar are acces¬ 
sible to human gaze, their intentions revealed. At the same time, kujur 
evokes the awesome powers unleashed through sacrifice, whereby the 
deal between zar and humans is confirmed. The occasion is suffused 
with tension and loss, but through bloodshed a positive outcome is 
anticipated. 

Najat tried to describe the origin of their mayenga, attributing it to 
Muhammad and thus to zar nugara:^"^ 

The mayenga was buried in our house by my grandfather Muhammad. 

It was buried with the nim tree. No one knew exactly what it was... it 

was something buried in the ground, but I wasn’t around then. It 

consists of what you are entrusted with [al-amanat]. 


Despite her confusion about the mayenga’s contents, Najat was clear 
about its importance: 
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Three times that house was swept by fire. Three times fire destroyed 
their furniture and their money. But their gold was in the mayenga 
and that remained. They had enough gold to fill a sack and it is 
still there until today. This was their real wealth and nothing can 
touch this. 

The real wealth of the house of Zainab remains embedded in the 
mayenga. 

In tombura, according to Umiyya Naeima, each sanjak and umiyya 
has his or her own mayenga. She added, 

Mayenga is the place of zar... under the ground here [pointing to the 
courtyard in front of us]. It is Sirri [secret, supernatural]. When a sick 
person comes, she [the umiyya] has to go under the ground to take 
incense and blood there. If the problem is tombura, the ground keeps 
the things. 

Through possession/trance, the umiyya travels underground, where 
the spirits have been summoned, to share in the sacrifice or reject it 
if it is something tombura cannot deal with. In short, at the place of 
mayenga the deal is sealed. 

By describing knowledge of this place and process as sirri, Umiyya 
Naeima shows how leaders in zar conceptualize it. She is hinting at 
a theory of knowledge shared by the larger Sufi community, what 
Salomon (n.d.) refers to as an “epistemology of unknowing,” a recog¬ 
nition of the limits of knowledge. Understanding is revealed slowly 
and imperfectly. Awareness is gained only through long, intense prox¬ 
imity to a mentor whose mantle (or Box) a student seeks to inherit. As 
well as that which is secret, sirri also conveys a sense of supernatural 
knowledge, the opposite of scientific understanding. It implies levels 
of sacredness inaccessible to those not trained to be aware of them, 
restricted knowledge acquired only by those singled out by leaders 
and by the spirits themselves. When zar leaders use this language, 
they are deliberately situating their understanding in what is locally 
regarded as Islamic. 

Hajja Fatima made it clear that the place of mayenga held powers 
greater than she did, which she did not necessarily understand but 
accepted from God: 

If an ill person comes, I go straight there to the mayenga. I bring the 
incense and a pigeon or a rooster and I say, “Oh people of mayenga! 
This person is ill. Take his illness... and relieve him. I ask God and 
You: God is One. You release this person and we will give you your 
due.” This is the mayenga and that’s why we call it the mayenga. 
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As someone who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca, many times, 
it was important for Fatima that the place of mayenga, and what it 
symbolized, was part of the eternal unity of Islam. This was all she 
needed to know in order to accept that the ways of the zar are often 
unknowable—hidden from view but accessible to the chosen few, 
with whom they could be negotiated. By exactly following the ritual 
procedures learned from her predecessors, the umiyya can contact 
the zar directly through the tangible offerings of sacrifice at the may¬ 
enga. Their acceptance or rejection of the sacrifice is equally a matter 
of public scrutiny. The umiyya may control access to the zar, but all 
the devotees (and zar) are witnesses to events at the mayenga. No 
other place in zar, in either human or spirit domain, offers this type 
of public legitimacy. 


Place and Space 

Place and space are thus highly elaborated in zar, reinforced by com¬ 
plex ritual symbolism such as that associated with the mayenga and 
the nim tree. Zar are everywhere: as Najat observed earlier, there are 
zar of the earth, the rivers, and the mountains. As wind, intermedi¬ 
ary between God and humans, they are associated with the air above. 
Indeed, everyday language associated with active possession has the 
spirits “descend,” nazal —a verb also used for such activities as get¬ 
ting off a bus or a bed. They come down into a person’s head and are 
talked of as “Yarima in so-and-so’s head,” reinforcing their lofty posi¬ 
tion. Leaders describe how they reach a diagnosis by seeing a specific 
zar above a client’s head. This sense that zar are active in the very air we 
breathe is reinforced by the language used to talk about them. 

At the same time, accounts of the mayenga locate the zar firmly 
under the ground, at least when they are at rest. This is where people 
can be closest to them, and the association between zar and the earth 
is particularly revealing of zar cosmology. The umiyya of tombura 
explained, “Yes, zar are underneath the ground. We make bikhur 
for them, go below, we dig down.’’Human contact with zar is regu¬ 
larly made through the ground: by sitting on the floor, touching the 
ground, sleeping on the ground, and, most specifically, offering sac¬ 
rifice at the mayenga. At her first public ritual possession, a woman 
kneels, allowing the spirit to enter her body from the ground or at 
least remaining in physical contact with the zar. Only after making 
an animal sacrifice to the zar, thus publicly acknowledging her obli¬ 
gations, can she stand when possessed and allow spirits to come into 
her head as well as suffuse her body. In the informal ritual of coffee 
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parties, possessed women always sit on the floord* Those wishing 
to consult the zar join the possessed women there, but once their 
conversation is over they sit on a bed, above the ground. During a 
healing ceremony, the bride sleeps on the floor. Women frequently 
lay their hand, palm first, flat on the ground, whispering “dastur” as 
they feel the spirits near. On one occasion, Sit ton a prevented spirits 
from entering her by asking for a chair and thus not sitting on the 
ground. She later made this link explicit: 

I also don’t like an umiyya who moves and talks a lot. That’s why, you 
must have noticed, everjr time Kandiyya stands up I try to hold her, 
keep her sitting on the ground. An umiyya should always stay sitting 
on the ground; she mustn’t stand unless there’s some urgent reason. 

She must keep her mind and focus on her zar. 

The ground is where that focus is felt most keenly and through which 
possession can most readily occur. 

At the same time, zar spirits in Sennar are associated with the river 
and sea.^^ To conclude the healing ritual, as we saw, all the things of 
zar—the remains of the sacrifice—are thrown into the Nile. Women 
watch anxiously to see if they float away or sink, and are thus accepted 
by the zar. The river was where Zainab’s Box, foundation of Sennar 
zar, emerged after Zainab in trance was taken under the water, 
returning with the knowledge that became the basis of today’s ritu¬ 
als. Furthermore, a Box of zar must be given back to the river upon 
the death of its owner, if there is no successor. Umiyya Fatima gave 
a vivid description of the riverain realm the Pashawat occupy, offer¬ 
ing insight into the sort of immersion Grandmother Zainab herself 
experienced. This is not always a pleasant place and is one she dreads 
entering, imbued with secret knowledge she imperfectly understands. 
She experiences it when she is sleeping: 

I am scared at night... when they come and take me into the river 
below... a place full ofholes. There is green water and they swim.. .They 
ask me, “Is this place good or bad.^” I say bad and they say, “Let it be 
good not bad. Bad is not good.” 

Unquestioning acceptance is demanded by the spirits and is expected 
in turn by the umiyya of her followers. This level of obedience recalls 
the discipline demanded of Sufi initiates to a leader who holds knowl¬ 
edge handed down by his forebears.It is also expected, not just 
from adepts in zar, but from the leaders themselves. Like that of Sufi 
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holy men, theirs is a restricted knowledge to which even they have 
uneven access. 

Hajja Fatima continued with her dream: 

They take me again and lead me to a verj' beautiful place, a big yard 
with a clay water pot outside and a big room. They tell me to go and 
open the room and see what is inside. There I found a person in the 
middle, covered with a white blanket, a white mosquito net, and a 
white sheet and a bed. He lifted up the net. I was scared and said, “Tm 
thirsty.” He replied, “If you’re thirsty, there’s a water pot outside.” I 
went and found it, but it was wound up with tape at the bottom and 
had a lid on it. When I lifted the lid I found it was full of snakes. One 
of the snakes had black spots, another red spots, and one had its head 
lying on top of the pot. I was afraid. I returned the tape to its place, 
wound it up and replaced the lid, put the cup on top and left. 

For Hajja Fatima, service to the spirits contravened much that she 
believed in. It forced her to do things incompatible with submission 
to God. Her horror at finding snakes, for example, black and red, in 
this place under the sea, was dramatic and underscored the symbolic 
association of snakes with spirits, made explicit in Muhammad’s rit¬ 
ual practice. At the same time it revealed her reluctance to accept 
the powerful role accorded her. Her dream is replete with links to 
Sennar ritual. The person all in white is, if not an important Muslim, 
certainly a pure and noble individual who, to Fatima’s relief, seems 
to control the space to which she is taken. Yet he is guarded by 
snakes, possibly linked to Habbashi zar/Bashir, Black spirits/Azrag, 
as well as al-Jama‘a (the snake on top of the pot). Fatima’s thirst 
can only be quenched by dealing with such ambiguous forces while 
obeying, unquestioningly, the directions of the person in charge: in 
the dream, the man in white, but in a larger sense. Grandmother 
Zainab. 

The form of knowledge in zar, imperfectly shared and shrouded 
in secrecy, recalls the dualism of Sufi epistemology, juxtaposing con¬ 
trasts such as interior/exterior, what is hidden/what is revealed. This 
ambiguity is reinforced in the concept of place in zar, which evokes 
contrasting, sometimes complementary, dimensions where spirits and 
humans meet: air/wind, ground/mayenga, and water/river, all in sig¬ 
nificant tension. In many ways women conceive of zar as not unlike 
electricity, ubiquitous and with the same powerful potential for dam¬ 
age as for illumination. The job of the umiyya is to ensure that spirits 
are grounded, temporarily, to neutralize their potential for danger 
while their powers for good are released.^’ 
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There is real danger in touching the Big spirits, especially when 
they possess the umiyya, suggesting that her body is another site 
where spirits must be grounded. Only lowly spirits, less dangerous 
to humans, can be physically touched. When Bashir or Dasholay pos¬ 
sess the umiyya, women bow low before her, grazing the ground 
with their forehead to honor al-Jama‘a (in their place below the earth) 
before kissing her head, forehead, and shoulders, sometimes even 
hugging her body, to welcome the slave spirit occupying her head. 
On informal occasions, Bashir and Dasholay are greeted casually with 
their special handshake, a very modern gesture. 

Sacrifice to the Spirits 

Sacrifice^® in zar is described as a karama, a special thanksgiving to 
the spirits from human hosts, required of all who wish to consult the 
spirits. It implies two things: the surrender of something valuable 
and, at the very least, the expectation of reciprocity—indeed often 
the hope of a greater good at some point. Though cloaked in the lan¬ 
guage of the gift, sacrifice in zar is essentially an economic transac¬ 
tion, part of the deal reached between host and spirit. The act is done 
publicly, witnessed by both humans and spirits, in a way that validates 
commitment to the world of zar and anticipates future exchanges. 

Not all sacrifices are sealed in blood. The most common gifts 
offered to the spirits are dress, perfume, music, and food. Reinforcing 
the spirits’ identity and individuality, they collectively reveal how the 
human side of zar is perceived, by participants and leaders alike, as 
a way of embodying the world of the zar. By consuming or wearing 
these gifts—incense, clothes, refreshments such as cigarettes, drinks, 
foods, or part of the sacrificed animal—the body of the possessed 
woman is merged with her spirit guests, a process publicly announc¬ 
ing her acceptance of zar and the terms of the negotiated deal. 

Some of the foods offered to the zar, already described in my field 
note extracts, are also associated with Islamic celebrations. Balila^^ 
and honey, for example, are sunna foods enjoyed on many holy occa¬ 
sions. Mulah rob (curdled milk, onions, and flour) or rice porridge 
(rice, milk, and sugar)—white foods signifying purity and associated 
in zar with Darawish spirits^^—are dishes also offered after births or 
circumcisions, ensuring happiness at the end of a transitional state 
(al-Nagar 1975). Other foods in zar recall cultural attributes of the 
spirits. The elaborate offerings for the Khawajat include a mayz (sup¬ 
per) of high-protein, luxury, imported items such as canned goods 
of sardines, “bullybif” (corned beef), cheese, olives, and fruit. These 
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are laid out, buffet style, on a long table, summoning memories of 
meals served to British officers like Bimbashi Mitford of the IXth 
Battalion.For Luliyya, a similar but simpler meal (called &ufm) 
is sometimes offered, with sweet drinks, cookies, fruit, and candy 
laid out elegantly on a tray. Spirit and human guests, dressed in 
their finery, are invited to partake, and perfumes are showered on 
them.^^ Pashawat spirits are also served a Sufra. They recline on 
chairs around a table, decorated with cloth and vase of flowers, and 
are served tea, cakes, cookies, and cigarettes, preferably expensive 
imported Benson and Hedges to reinforce both their high status and 
their foreignness. 

Coffee beans, considered medicinal in Sudan (al-Safi 1970: 43), are 
associated in zar with Habbashi spirits, from whose homeland local 
coffee still comes. It is most closely identified with Bashir, who drinks 
it strong and sugarless and expects guests to do likewise. Habbashi 
and Black spirits are also offered cigarettes and local alcoholic brews, 
while Khawajat spirits typically demand expensive imported brandy 
or whiskey. When Shari'a law was introduced in 1983, alcohol was 
banned, and some spirits complained. Habbashi spirits continued to 
ask for local beer, which was still available, albeit illegally, but since 
this time most Khawajat spirits have stayed away, their drinking hab¬ 
its no longer satisfied. 

These refreshments are important aspects of zar ritual and can be 
costly for the givers, especially on formal occasions. The ultimate gift, 
however, and the greatest cost, is that of blood sacrifice. Sacrificial 
slaughter {al-dabiha) is significant in everyday life in Sennar, offered 
for any karama celebrating an important event—a birth, the return 
of a loved one, even the arrival of special guests—if the host can 
afford to do so. Culturally, this is part of the religious tradition of 
submission in Islam, a sacrifice offered in thanks to God for His 
bountiful grace and honoring the guest or celebrant in God’s name. 
The bigger the animal, the greater is the honor, as well as the cost, 
to the host. 

So it is in zar, in which the ritual of blood sacrifice is both associ¬ 
ated with the practice in Islam and distinguished from it. Animal sac¬ 
rifice is offered collectively to al-Jama‘a, the whole community, on all 
formal occasions, as expansively as the resources of the group allows. 
Given occasionally in the past to individual groups of spirits, or even 
individual spirits,^* it was largely Muslim spirits who were so hon¬ 
ored, linking the ritual to Islamic practice. Christian spirits such as 
the Khawajat usually merited only a meal of imported foodstuffs or, 
occasionally, cheap meat, such as fowl. Today, however live sacrifice 
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is offered on important ritual occasions to the lowly non-Muslim sib¬ 
lings Bashir and Dasholay. This is another important development. 

Blood sacrifice in zar is not new. Seligman (1914) witnessed such 
an event a century ago and noted that by drinking the blood of the 
slain animal, the donor herself became the sacrifice. Consumption of 
the sacrificial blood continues to be important in zar, though drink¬ 
ing it directly is no longer practiced.^* Adepts today absorb the blood 
into their bodies by daubing it publicly on their foreheads or wrists, 
acknowledging their gift to the zar while accommodating Islamic 
sensibilities. At the moment of sacrifice, zar guests come to drink the 
blood of the sacrifice as it seeps into either the mayenga or the bodies 
of those they possess. These acts are evidence of the spirits’ presence, 
the blood consumed by the spirit itself 

Publicly, the act of blood sacrifice confirms the possessing spirit 
to be zar^^ and seals the contract. Within the house of zar, it remains 
distinct from other types of karama. Performed primarily at the may¬ 
enga, it is identified with established leaders. It remains the culmina¬ 
tion of gifts to the zar, the ultimate demand they make from humans 
(cf Boddy 1989, Makris 2000: 330ff). Women describe their power 
in zar in terms of the number of times they have sacrificed. The initia¬ 
tion of a new leader is measured by how many blood sacrifices she has 
made, including at least seven Rajab celebrations in which she offers 
a sacrifice additional to that of the leader she supports. These events 
are witnessed by human and spirit guests, who by accepting some of 
the sacrificial body (meat or blood), acknowledge the event and their 
own participation in it. 

Blood sacrifice is offered to the zar, collectively, in all major cer¬ 
emonies: healing ceremonies, inaugurations, and the thanksgiving of 
Rajab. An adept may offer various things of value—clothes, food, 
money—in order to validate her relationship with the spirits, but 
until she has sacrificed a life to al-Jama‘a, she has made no personal 
commitment to them. Once she has shed blood in zar, her relation¬ 
ship with the spirits changes. Henceforth she interacts with them 
more intimately, beginning with her first treatment. When the leader 
confirms she has zar, needing treatment from the Box, she is required 
to bring a pair of pigeons.^® These are sacrificed to al-Jamaa at the 
public place of sacrifice (the mayenga) in the ritual known as jiar, a 
term glossed as cleansing, even blessing. The butcher’s wife describes 
how this happened to her: 


I had already been to Umiyya Rabha... when I was very ill... They had 
opened the Box for me and I paid £s3. They told me to bring pigeons. 
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a box of cigarettes, and a bottle of ‘araqi. I told them I didn’t know 
where to get ‘araqi, so I gave them the money to buy it. They opened 
the Box again, I brought the pigeons, and they cleansed me [with the 
blood]. I had a silver ring on my finger and they cleansed that too. 
They said, “That’s it!” I came home and slept. Then they told me it 
was zar. 

Jiar is also done as a form of protective treatment or preventative heal¬ 
ing. The umiyya of tombura told me. 

If the sick person’s problem is something we recognize, we bring a 
pair of pigeons and kill them... This is jiar. They take the blood of the 
offering and they put it on the mayenga. Then it is taken below. They 
wash it and there is bikhur beneath... they [the zar] give it to us from 
below. We take from it and cure people with it. If this sick person can 
be cured, the blood goes down... they know it. If he cannot be treated 
and his treatment is not here, they tell him, “Your treatment is not 
here. Go somewhere else.” 

In accepting the blood of the sacrifice, the zar themselves reveal to 
the umiyya (in trance) the appropriate incense to alleviate the patient’s 
symptoms. Umiyya Sittona was clear that her initial recovery when 
she was seven years old was due to her family’s compliance with spirit 
demands, particularly for blood sacrifice: 

I fell sick for almost a year, from 28th Rajab until the following 30th 
Rajab... I went to a lot of doctors, but their treatment didn’t work. 
My family took me to a faki, who gave me mihayya and incense, but 
that didn’t work either. On the 5th day of Jasayar^^ my family took me 
to Grandmother Zainab and she did the treatment called jiar. They 
slaughtered a rooster and rubbed its blood all over my body. That 
was done around midday, and by 3 pm I was able to stand up. In the 
same week they performed zar again. My father and my uncle brought 
everything required by the zar and I recovered. 

At each level of commitment, it is this sacrificial spilling of blood 
that satisfies zar demands. It also leads to a new level of wellness and 
acceptance in the world of spirits. After sponsoring a Chair or half- 
Chair, occasions for the next level of sacrifice, human hosts no longer 
have to kneel, remaining close to the spirit realm. They stand when 
possessed, bringing the spirits securely into the human domain, a 
position of relative equality to the spirits and other women who host 
them. Finally, they contribute to the annual sacrifices of Rajabiyya, 
participating in this collective rite honoring the zar. If they contribute 
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an animal themselves and assist in its sacrifice, this is a step toward 
their initiation as an umiyya. 

Later sacrifices are more elaborate than jiar. In a healing cer¬ 
emony, for example, a white sheep with red markings should be 
offered to al-Jamaa. Appropriate sacrifices may also be offered to 
Bashir (a red male sheep) or Dasholay (a black male goat).^^ The 
most important sacrifice is in Rajabiyya, when at least one animal 
is offered collectively to al-Jamaa, using pigeons (as we saw above) 
if funds are short. Additional sacrifices are made whenever possible 
to the servant spirits. This is all done at the mayenga, underscoring 
the collective nature of the sacrifice. Today sacrifice to the Jamaa is 
received on their behalf by the Pasha and Black spirits, particularly 
Shargaway and Yarima. They share a special link to the House of 
Zainab and are invited to view the animals before and after they are 
dispatched, having the authority to reject the gift if it is deficient. 
Explained Najat, 

For al-Jama‘a, an important doctor called Yarima Pasha comes wearing 
a big cloak to inspect the sheep after it is slaughtered and skinned. No 
one else should touch it. If he finds the liver is bad he throws it out, if 
he finds abscesses he takes them out, if he finds the meat is bad he says 
it should not be eaten but should be thrown away. He is given water 
in a jug and washes his hands with soap in a basin, drying them with 
a towel. He has a stethoscope which he uses for examinations—didn’t 
you see it? He is the biggest of all the zar.. .when he arrives, Bashir 
and the others run away and hide. 



Image 10.1 Pashawat spirits inspect the sacrifice (2001) 
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The appearance and character of the sacrificial animal is critical. 
Sheep or goat, male or female, sexual state (whether or not it had 
been bred), age, and colorings are vital signs, carefully observed by 
the leader who supervises the sacrifice and is anxious that the spirits 
be satisfied. 

Sacrifice at the girding of a new leader is also distinctive, today 
offered to both al-Jamaa and the servant spirits. Rather than a collec¬ 
tive gift, it is made on behalf of the new leader, honoring her domi¬ 
nant zar, and is the occasion for establishing the mayenga in her new 
house of zar, linked directly to her ritual forebears. The associated rit¬ 
uals define the nature of the new shrine and position the new leader 
in the chain of descent from the founder of her house of zar.^® 

Sacrifice in zar is a fraught event; there is always the fear that 
the spirits will not be satisfied with the offering or that there will 
be some breach in ritual protocol. Leaders worry about their rivals 
ignoring warning signs. Si tton a, for example, was concerned that 
Kandiyya was sacrificing the wrong animal for Dasholay, a sheep 
instead of a goat. At the very least, misfortune and death could 
fall upon the defaulters’ families, eventualities that occur only too 
regularly in Sennar. When I asked about the illness of zar, Sit ton a 
stressed the importance of sacrifice above all in warding off serious 
consequences even as she expressed concern that this is not always 
done properly. She used the example of a woman who had been very 
active at Kandiyya’s Rajab celebrations in 2001. Ill with zar, she had 
apparently not observed the correct procedures. She had fallen in an 
accident, which led to hearing problems, and she also suffered from 
a nervous disorder. Instead of sacrificing to the zar, however, she 
started to hold coffee mornings for Bashir and to examine patients 
with him. “Did you not see how her body shakes?” asked Si tton a, 
demonstrating by shaking her hands. “This is all from the zar, they 
don’t leave her alone.” 

In a very real sense, zar are bloodthirsty spirits, less interested in 
food than in blood and not prepared to enter into any sort of under¬ 
standing until it has been offered to them. Zainab B. made this clear 
when describing rituals offered to Bashir: 

During the slaughter, Bashir alone drinks the blood, the blood mixed 
with perfume. The blood belongs to the zar. If the zar opened her 
eyes, that person could not drink blood. It is the zar in her head that 
drinks the blood and eats the meat. Other [possessed] people may 
drink the blood; that is the jiar, blessing. Those people then throw 
money, 50 piasters, into the tin and it is a blessing, like baraka. 
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Blood and blessing: embodying the sacrificial blood by rubbing it 
onto her body allows an adept to share the blessing with her zar. 
Blood sacrifice in zar is essentially an affirmation of the physical 
human connection to the spirits and the joy and well-being this act 
can bring. 

The complexity of the rituals also confirms the authority that 
blood sacrifice confers on both the leadership and the structure of 
zar organization. In Rajab, the main occasion on which sacrifices are 
offered, the present focus is entirely on reaffirming relations between 
the spirits and a particular house of zar. The umiyya has a command¬ 
ing role, one modeled on powerful Sufi leaders, and is surrounded by 
enthusiastic acolytes. This annual event is central in the recognition 
of her authority and the reputation of her house of zar. At the same 
time, her strong role belies any suggestion that she, or any of her sup¬ 
porters, is the helpless bride of the spirits.^* 

The metaphor used in describing sacrifice to the zar (at least col¬ 
lectively) is that of “feeding” them, as blood spent on the earth seeps 
through to the spirits under the ground, thus sealing the deal. At the 
same time, attitudes toward both spirits and sacrifice are preeminently 
practical. Gifts, including the ultimate honor of blood sacrifice, are 
offered to the Jamaa in thanks for their assistance and support, to 
access their power through this tangible connection, and to ensure 
that both power and support may continue.As an economic trans¬ 
action, this anticipates a return on the valuable investment made 
and assumes that the favors of spirits, no less than humans, can be 
bought, if the price is right. In these terms the fact that this level of 
gift—sacrifice—is now brought to Bashir and Dasholay makes sense. 
As accessible servant spirits, they provide a ready conduit to the world 
of zar and need to be compensated accordingly. The slave spirits’ own 
behavior makes it clear that they are not doing anybody any favors. 
Their language may be rough, but they are not prepared to even open 
negotiations with the other spirits until they have been paid by their 
human guests, and if they perform an important service, they expect 
to be compensated accordingly. They may be lowly spirits, but they 
do nothing for nothing: in today’s zar their services demand both 
money and respect. The act of sacrifice is the ultimate symbol for 
both, according them a level of honor paralleled by the holiest of 
Islamic occasions. 

The various ritual acts that distinguish sacrifices of zar from those 
in Islam largely reinforce the female domain. After the animal has 
been deemed acceptable by the Pasha spirits, for example, its back, 
face, and legs are marked with henna, a cosmetic distinctly associated 
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with female health and well-being, and one that is only used by males 
on one occasion: that of their wedding. Shortly before the sacrifice is 
to take place, those who have already sacrificed to the spirits form a 
procession, al-zaiffa.^^ Though not always possessed, they wear the 
jalabiyya of the spirit about to receive the sacrifice: white for al-Jama‘a 
and the Pashas (who also carry walking sticks), red for Bashir, and 
black for Dasholay. Chanting the appropriate thread and swaying 
from side to side, they walk slowly and solemnly around the animal, 
which is draped with a suitably colored woman’s shawl,^^ tethered, 
and sometimes restrained during this final homage. The host of the 
sacrifice, entranced by the possessing spirit, sits on the sacrificial ani- 
mal,^** while the smoking incense pot (another piece of female equip¬ 
ment) is held close to its head. As the sun is setting,^^ the procession 
converges on the mayenga, where a butcher is waiting; he cuts the 
animal’s throat in the manner prescribed in Islam, though without 
reciting the fatHa. The umiyya, standing next to him, catches the 
sacrificial blood in a bowl. This is mixed with the aptly named per¬ 
fume, “Sudanese Girl” (Bitt al-Sudan) and daubed by adepts on their 
foreheads and wrists, and on the ‘idda of zar. 

The slaughtered animal is prepared immediately for the spirits. 
Most of the meat is made into familiar stews and barbecues and used 
to feed the devotees, for eating the animal and feasting with the spir¬ 
its is an important part of the sacrifice—a way of sharing the potency 
released on this occasion. Certain parts of the carcass receive more 
elaborate treatment. The head is prepared separately and slowly for 
the ritual of FatH al-Kass, which takes place a couple of days later, 
when the cooked head is brought to the maidan on a tray and raised 
seven times over the head of the sacrifice’s sponsor. For Bashir and 
Dasholay, the umiyya opens the mouth of the head held aloft and 
pours water into it, as though offering the spirit of the sacrifice a 
drink. With sacrifices for the Jamaa, she simply sets the tray holding 
the head on the ground, close to the spirits and sponsor. Said to be 
performed simply because it has always been so, this ritual reinforces 
the identification of the hostess with the sacrifice: both are offered to 
the spirits. Furthermore, the offer of refreshments to the spirit of the 
sacrificial animal, as it leaves the physical body/head to be accepted 
by the spirits, reinforces the idiom of hospitality in which zar ritual is 
embedded. At the same time the distinction between the place of the 
Big spirits (under the ground) and that of the slave spirits (restless, 
but above the head) is underscored. 

The meat of the head, regarded as sacred, is shared only by possess¬ 
ing spirits, the hostess, and the umiyya. Other parts of the sacrificed 
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animal receiving special treatment include a ram’s testicles, which are 
boiled in spices and served, sliced, to the umiyya and the sponsor. 
Parts of the intestines of the ram sacrificed for Bashir are cleaned, 
decorated with cowrie shells, and made into a headband and rings to 
be worn by Bashir’s hostess. On the final day of her inauguration, the 
new umiyya Aisha wore a cap made from the sacrificed ram’s stom¬ 
ach, decorated with a border of cowrie shells, together with a ring of 
skin on the fourth finger of her right hand. This embodiment of the 
sacrifice is explicit and public, worn with pride by possessed women. 
The deliberate use of cowries, the currency of slavery in much of 
Africa, for decorating these ornaments is a further reminder of the 
link between slave spirits and the people who brought zar to the area 
(Frobenius [1913] 1961: 154, Plot 1999: 36). 

These symbolic rituals are very old and remind us of the essen¬ 
tial cosmopolitanism of zar, past and present.Yet they are unevenly 
understood. Most women in Sennar who wear the ram’s intestines or 
carefully sew cowries onto stretched intestine do so because the spir¬ 
its (through the voice of the umiyya) demand it; they do not question 
this further. “What could 1 do? Bashir wanted it,” answered Kullu 
when 1 asked her about them. 

Satisfying the Spirits 

The fact that today costly sacrifice is given to slave spirits, with such 
public displays of the largesse involved, highlights the changes in zar 
practice over the last few decades. It acknowledges the shifts in zar 
that the slave spirits bring, turning status on its head and underscor¬ 
ing the limitations of formerly powerful foreigners. It particularly sig¬ 
nifies that relations with spirits are part of the global economy, now 
paid for directly in cash, in terms that most adepts can afford. Rather 
than onerous reciprocal demands, channeled through the leaders, 
from foreign spirits who are poorly understood, the changes facili¬ 
tate personal interactions with any spirit, managed directly by lowly 
servant spirits. Though also foreigners, they represent familiar figures 
from the domestic rather than the public domain. 

At the same time, the gifts to slave spirits serve to parody both 
the world of zar and the politico-religious world in which adepts live. 
In order to achieve one’s ends today, in either domain, one does not 
expect those who appear to exercise power to be of much help. Rather 
one retains the services of the lowborn, expensive but in the long run 
far more effective, to accomplish what in the past was more readily 
assumed to be the right of the mighty. 
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In considering the accounts women gave me about Sennar zar, a 
tension emerged between two competing identities: on the one hand, 
powerlessness in the face of successive waves of invaders, colonizers, 
and unstable authorities; on the other, empowerment derived from 
the tapping of potent winds, red winds, through the shedding of 
blood. In the negotiations of sacrifice, this tension becomes transpar¬ 
ent. Leaders and followers alike worry about following the correct 
procedures, about the acceptability of their offerings to the spirits, 
about proper representation, about the behavior of their fellow adepts 
and, not so long ago, about disruption from outside, as threats from 
government authorities added further pressure. At the same time, the 
sense of accomplishment and empowerment that follows the comple¬ 
tion of a sacrifice correctly performed, a ceremony deemed successful, 
is manifest in the excitement and joy that carries over into the celebra¬ 
tions that follow. Slave spirits provide an outlet for expressing that 
joy, offering occasions of sometimes unrestrained exuberance dur¬ 
ing formal ceremonies of Rajab in which both onlookers and those 
possessed actively participate. In addition, slave spirits offer a direct 
link to adepts and leaders, to the time when ritual forebears in zar, 
Malakiyya like Zainab, were instructed by important spirits on how 
to negotiate with unpredictable strangers and to seek a solution to 
apparently impossible situations. Is it any surprise that they expect to 
be compensated accordingly? 



Part V 


Not a Moment to Lose 


Rajab Notebook (5): 27th Rajab 1423 

Afternoon shadows were lengthening. The sun had passed over Zainab’s 
old house ofzar, along with the drama of earlier drumming and danc¬ 
ing; a quiet mood was settling on the guests inside the compound. All the 
spirits had been summoned in turn, leaving as quickly as they arrived. 
Then a new rhythm announced the arrival of Bashir. Women relaxed 
and loosened their tobs as he came down to many of them. As they began 
to dance, with increasing intensity, some of the earlier excitement 
returned. . . 

Several spirits of Bashir went outside to check the mayenga, where the 
sacrificed pigeons had been slain. They walked thoughtfully around it, 
nodding their approval, though the birds had already been removed to 
the cooking area to be prepared for the final offerings. A powerful place 
that has absorbed sacrifices for almost a century, this mayenga continues 
to draw both spirit and human guests. 

Many women had become possessed during the afternoon, though oth¬ 
ers just wanted to take the incense and seek advice from one of the vis¬ 
iting spirits. This is not always very satisfying. Earlier I noticed some 
Big spirits trying to put off such consultations, murmuring “Baaden” 
(later) or making light of the problem. Even the Bashirs seemed to have 
other things on their minds. Eew people took problems to either Elusna or 
Najat, neither of whom became possessed and who were regarded as sim¬ 
ply the coordinators of this occasion. Power today seemed concentrated in 
the body of one individual, the wife of the local Shaikh, who shuddered 
with possession for much of the afternoon. But she too, possessed or not, 
showed little awareness of people’s needs around her. 

Tet everyone seems to feel that this is a powerful Elouse of Spirits. 
They are readily possessed in this historically loaded environment, which 
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has witnessed so many extraordinary events. Furthermore, the unpre¬ 
dictability and fractiousness ofNajat and Husna is very much in line 
with the way Rabha herself used to behave. As then, it seems as if it 
is the spirits, rather than the women themselves, who are volatile and 
unpredictable. 

As the Bashirs were coming down, I chatted with a couple of women 
I have known for many years. We talked of their families, their children, 
and their activities in Rajab, for I had met them earlier in the month 
at Kandiyya’s karama. When they arrived, they had been drummed in 
with the slow, salamat beats accorded visiting dignitaries, and had both 
been possessed, briefly, by Pashawat spirits early in the afternoon. Now 
they were drawing their tobs around them, ready to leave. “Time to go,” 
said one. “This is almost over.” The other leaned toward me and asked, 
“Why aren’t you with Sittona todayl It will be wonderful at her house. 
It’s the ‘Opening of the Head.’” I told them I thought I would stop in on 
my way home later. “Come with us,” they urged, “We should catch most 
of the spirits if we leave now. It will last a lot longer there than here.” 

So I left the house of Najat and Husna, of Rabha, Zainab, and 
Muhammad, and spent the rest of the day and much of the evening at 
Sittona’s house ofzar, and it was indeed wonderful. The courtyard and 
enclosure was packed—women of all ages, a few men, lots of children, all 
craning to enjoy the climax of a week of celebrating. Sittona was helped 
by Kandiyya, who herself became possessed later. Five drummers, who I 
recognized from Kandiyya’s earlier ceremony, pounded out heavy drum¬ 
beats. For most of the time, the maidan was packed with spirits possessing 
large numbers of women, but it wasn’t until Luliyya came down, fairly 
late, that there was literally no room to move. That evening it was impos¬ 
sible to observe the curfew: neither spirit nor human participants would 
have allowed it, and in this part of town, the police were unlikely to crack 
down on the proceedings as they might have done in the center of town. 

Sadly I recognized that the focus ofzar in Sennar has shifted. The old 
house of Zainab and Muhammad, still inundated with spirits, is losing 
its hold in contemporary Sennar. New leaders have emerged to take the 
Box of Zainab in new directions. But the zar themselves, they remain, 
and many of their secrets remain locked in the ritual bequeathed to this 
town by Zainab bit Buggi, Grandmother of us all. 



Chapter 11 


Slavery Remembered: Lessons 
from the Zar 


The House of Spirits 

In May 2004 I was walking past Zainab’s old house and it looked 
different. Peeping inside, I found a gaping hole where the old over¬ 
hanging trees had stood. Najat later told me that her brothers had 
cut the trees down, saying that nobody wanted them nowadays. She 
shrugged as if to say, “What can we do?” 

Since that time the drums have not been beaten at Zainab’s house 
of zar. Husna’s daughter continues to live there with her brother, 
but she and Zainab’s other descendant, Najat, who was expected to 
assume Zainab’s Box, are hesitating to commit to serving the spir¬ 
its. The house is no longer the center of zar activities in town. That 
focus has shifted to the homes of the new leaders, particularly Sit ton a 
and Kandiyya. The latter has moved to her grandmother’s old house, 
where she encounters no difficulties from landlords or neighbors in 
hosting zar ceremonies. Though it is too early to count out the direct 
descendants of Zainab, zar succession has shifted to women from 
very different backgrounds. What they practice, however, continues 
to be shaped by what Zainab brought, safeguarded by institutions 
such as the mayenga and by certain spirits themselves, notably the 
Pashas, Habbashi, and Blacks. These ground the ritual of Sennar zar 
in the subaltern experiences of nineteenth-century Egypt, even as they 
respond to the challenges of a very different world. Rather than by 
lofty foreign powers, however, zar practice is now dominated by slave 
spirits who recall that same period yet operate quite differently. This 
is, of course, another reminder that zar spirits themselves are evolving 
identities, “living, sentient beings,” as Boddy (1989) described them, 
reborn and quite distinct in each new adept they come to possess. 
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responding to changes in individual lives as well as the broader socio¬ 
political context. 

At the same time, other spirits are jostling to be heard, some of 
whom are only loosely connected to the old houses of zar. The most 
successful in Sennar today is the spirit known as Grade, who has been 
attracting much interest as he competes with Dasholay and Bashir 
for clients. Grade comes three times a week (Sunday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday) to Khaltum, an Abdallah (Arab) woman living in the dis¬ 
trict of al Gul'a, not far from the house of Sit ton a. In an examination 
ritual resembling that of the slave spirits. Grade tackles the problems 
brought by numerous clients, though his is a more serious “clinic,” 
where people wait outside until their number is, literally, called. A visit 
to Grade is not a chance to drink coffee or joke with the spirits; rather 
it is modeled more closely on an appointment at a doctor’s office. On 
the two occasions I visited Grade (in November 2001) I joined 20 to 
30 people wanting to consult him, seated in gender-separated areas 
of the courtyard, each given a number so we would be treated in the 
order we arrived. Young and old, men and women, sick and distressed, 
clients came from distant Gezira villages and even Khartoum. While 
waiting to be summoned, my companions talked of past experiences 
with Grade, marveling at how he offered such accurate diagnoses, 
forecasts, and advice. 

Several women I know in Sennar remembered Khaltum from ele¬ 
mentary school, though nobody then noticed her talents. She left 



Image 11.1 Grade (2001) 
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school early to get married, and in 2001 she was probably in her mid¬ 
forties, with one small (adopted) son. Her extraordinary gift surfaced 
in the mid-1990s, a time (perhaps not coincidentally) when houses of 
zar were being targeted by the authorities and women’s opportuni¬ 
ties for earning any income were drastically curtailed. Her husband 
helped build up her business (for such it seems to her neighbors) 
and works closely with her, coordinating the routine of the practice 
and keeping a close eye on both proceedings and guests, though 
he remains outside when Grade meets female clients. A couple of 
young women also help orchestrate the event, staying with Khaltum 
and keeping the incense burning, ensuring Grade is comfortable. 
The talents or gifts, however, are attributed to Khaltum alone or, 
more accurately, to Grade. Like the slave spirits, he meets with clients 
seated on the ground, chatting in a broken rutana. Though said to 
be different from the languages of both Dasholay and Bashir, it is also 
rough Arabic with a similar sort of consonant substitution, and my 
companions had little trouble understanding him. And like Bashir, 
Dasholay, or Shirumbay,^ Grade expects payment up front. When I 
met him in 2001,1 was advised to give him a small gift (5,000 dinar, 
$US2, was suggested as appropriate) to open the conversation—for 
what was simply a social call.^ 

According to Khaltum, Grade is a male tombura spirit, Habbashi 
but Muslim “so he doesn’t drink blood or alcohol, nothing haram.” 
Khaltum used to have burei zar, and indeed still has Bashir, but says 
that Grade is even bigger (more powerful) than the lowly slave spirit 
who rarely comes to her now. She added that she no longer goes to 
zar, she is just too busy. Grade himself is not attached to any house 
of zar and remains a puzzle to older zar practitioners. Umiyya Sit ton a 
had the following to say: 

Ya Susan, I swear that I don’t understand how this woman’s zar works. 

In our burei, we consider Grade to be Habbashi, but I heard they per¬ 
formed tombura in Haj Abdulla for her and they [the spirits] said he is 

Fallata and a Muslim. 

Sit ton a was not a biological descendant of Zainab, but believed in 
sticking closely to her script, not holding with radical innovations like 
Grade. Though I never came across him in the 1980s, she regarded 
him as a familiar spirit, but one who was setting his own rules. For her 
part, she tried to keep faithfully to the form and intent of zar learned 
from Zainab and Rabha, viewing this continuity to be as important 
as the power of zar themselves.^ 
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Meanwhile, Grade attracts large numbers of clients. As a devout 
Muslim he has broad appeal, in sympathy with the political climate of 
the day. As an independent spirit, he is making a lot of money for his 
host and her family, without any of the overhead or obligations that 
spirits from the house of zar bring. This manifest material success 
that Grade brings to Khaltum’s family is taken as further proof of his 
powers. At the same time, he is not consulted exclusively, nor does he 
demand this. Women from Sennar who visit him also attend events at 
the houses of zar and meet with Bashir or Dasholay as the need arises. 
Some, like my old friend Zachara, also participate enthusiastically in 
Quranic study classes in the mosque. 

At this stage I cannot see Grade competing long-term with the 
slave spirits, connected as they are to a complex and elaborate orga¬ 
nization, and linked to a distinct genealogy, human and spiritual, in 
zar. Over the years I visited other independent spirits whose hosts 
enjoyed a brief period of popularity, but only one developed a reputa¬ 
tion that survived very long. Bitt al-Jamil, the holy woman in Sennar 
who worked with FatH Rahman, Opening from God, offered a ser¬ 
vice that enjoyed an international reputation, lasting for many years 
and indeed complementing (rather than competing with) the various 
houses of zar (Kenyon 2004). At the same time. Grade is a reminder 
of the vitality of possession beliefs in the region, and it is too early to 
dismiss his ongoing success. His rise has paralleled not just the emer¬ 
gence of Islamism but also the proliferation of biomedical services 
in town. In the 1980s there were only two private clinics in Sennar, 
and most people took their health problems directly to the hospital. 
Today there are several general practitioners and many specialists, rep¬ 
resenting most of the fields of biomedicine. While people continue 
to go to the hospital for emergency treatment, they usually begin 
the therapeutic quest with a visit to a doctor’s private clinic and have 
many more options to explore than even a decade ago. These options 
include Grade as well as the various houses of zar, services which for 
many remain linked. 

Grade is also important on a more general level, throwing light 
on the dynamics of spirit possession in places such as Sennar. With 
a profile that seems, at least in part, designed by Khaltum’s entre¬ 
preneurial husband. Grade is rejected by the present leadership in 
zar. By detaching what she does from the larger institution of zar 
in Sennar, however, Khaltum is creating a practice with a very nar¬ 
row base. Although she is building up a fairly loyal clientele, who 
return because of Grade’s successful treatment, neither she nor Grade 
make any attempt to build up personal relationships with clients: each 
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transaction is paid for and duly completed. This is in marked con¬ 
trast to the legacy of Grandmother Zainab, who brought to Sennar a 
broad-based Box of knowledge and spirits, firmly grounded in beliefs 
and practices already widespread. This attracted adepts ready to make 
a commitment, based on escalating exchanges, to her house of zar. 
Many of their children and grandchildren inherited those obligations. 
Different forms of spirit possession may be creative and dynamic in 
practice, but those that persist develop within broad, well-defined 
parameters. These may be flexible and permeable over time but 
remain grounded in a strong tradition of what went before. 

Linked to this point is another major development in Sennar’s 
house of spirits: the apparent merging of tombura and burei spirits 
in the house of Kandiyya. This is also upsetting more traditional 
adepts but appears to be happening in places other than Sennar 
(Makris 2000). Kandiyya had worked for many years with Rabha 
and Fatima, and until recently was thought to have only burei zar. 
Although her mother has tombura, Kandiyya was not bothered by 
tombura spirits until her unorthodox inauguration, which, in the 
absence of any leader in burei zar, was orchestrated by the umiyya 
of tombura. It then became clear that Kandiyya had either inherited 
tombura spirits from her mother or they had jumped to her from 
Umiyya Naeima. Since that time both types of zar spirits come to 
her regularly, distracting and troubling her even as they add to her 
potency in zar. Some people question whether she is able to control 
either her own possession or that of others. Sit ton a, in particular, 
was concerned: 

Umiyya Naeima gave Kandiyya the belt . . . This was really a big mis¬ 
take . . . that is why you notice that Kandiyya is messed up. Before she 
was doing burei, but now she is doing both tombura and burei. This 
is not acceptable. 

Again Sit ton a offers a conservative voice on these less-than-ortho¬ 
dox practices in zar, and her opinion carries a lot of weight locally. 
However, she may not have the final word. I learned from phone calls 
to friends in Sennar that recently Najat, daughter of Rabha and great- 
granddaughter of Zainab, has been working with Kandiyya, particu¬ 
larly during the annual Rajab ceremonies. While this could indicate 
that she is now ready to complete her training and preparing for her 
own girding, her support also offers validation of the changes. Closer 
links between burei and tombura may more accurately represent what 
Zainab brought to Sennar a century ago, when zar burei and nugara 
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were practiced at the same mayenga. Zar, dynamic and flexible to the 
last, are indeed all one. 

The House of Zainab 

Just as zar spirits are changing, and everyday zar ritual is now associ¬ 
ated with relative newcomers, so the people credited with bringing 
zar to Sennar, the Malakiyya, are viewed rather differently today. As 
we saw in Part II, Malakiyya identity was originally a label, super¬ 
imposed on ex-slaves described as “detribalized Blacks,” homeless 
and without identity. The religious beliefs and possession rituals they 
helped spread throughout northern Africa, however, some of which 
are the basis of this text, suggest the contrary: that they retained 
distinctive memories of homelands, represented in embodied form, 
and that these continue to be recalled in complex mnemonic rituals 
such as zar. Even when the content was based on the relatively recent 
experience of Ottoman Egypt, the form employed was highly elabo¬ 
rated, widespread in much of Africa and suggesting much older roots. 
We see this in the case of Sennar zar: the slave experience may be the 
dominant template brought to the town, but the sheer complexity of 
the form it draws on infers that the underlying beliefs and practices 
have been around for a long time. In that sense, it evokes very distant 
pasts, memories of which could continue to emerge. 

Malakiyya identity as a colonial tribe lasted a relatively short time. 
Condominium patronage allowed Malakiyya colonists to begin 
the process of reinventing themselves, as free citizens of the new 
nation state of Sudan. Today their descendants are found through¬ 
out Sudanese society, indistinguishable from their colleagues, their 
earlier identity diluted through intermarriage, professional advance¬ 
ment, and migration. They have now lived in northern and central 
Sudan for over a century, part of the Afro-Arab melting pot that has 
characterized Sudanese society for generations. Media distortions 
equating Northerners with Arabs and Southerners with Africans may 
have been encouraged by political events of the last two decades but 
ignore global realities of the past few centuries. 

Malakiyya experiences in colonies such as Makwar and Helmi 
Abbas also remind us of the major contributions made by ex-slaves 
to the development of the modern nation-state. With little material 
or institutional support, they built communities that in some cases 
grew into important urban centers. It is easy to forget the effort their 
experiences in the colonies must have taken, but their resourcefulness 
in creating community established precedents that continue to help 
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newcomers to towns like Sennar. Indeed, as Sikainga (1996: 187) 
noted, “Rather than vagrants, ex-slaves could arguably be called pio¬ 
neers. They have changed the ethnic composition and influenced the 
cultural tradition of northern Sudanese society.” 

Yet a stigma persists. Though Malakiyya and others like them— 
Perth, Hamaj, or Shankalla, for example—have variously been 
absorbed into the fabric of Sudanese society, the shadow of a sub¬ 
altern past continues to haunt them."^ Over a century after their 
forbears came to this region, they are still spoken of disparagingly, 
even occasionally referred to as slaves, khudam or abid. Some of their 
descendants in Sennar are described as “bad” people: they are loud 
or behave badly, indulging in immoral behavior such as drinking 
alcohol, or they are not good Muslims. After the Islamist revolution, 
association with zar was offered as further proof of this. Ultimately, 
this tells us how inequities persist in places like Sudan. The tragedy 
is that on both sides decent human beings are heirs to such cul¬ 
tural prejudices. Nageeb’s (2004) recent study makes it clear just how 
pervasive these prejudices remain in Sudan, and furthermore, how 
the trope of slave/freeborn is now expressed in terms of skin color 
and of blood. Young Sudanese women go to great lengths to lighten 
their skins so that, in the new Islamist world, potential spouses do 
not assume that they carry slave blood. Much to the horror of their 
mothers, many youngsters in Sennar use skin-bleaching creams to 
make their appearance more acceptable. There is a certain irony to 
this, in that often ex-slave descendants (including some of Zainab’s 
grandchildren) have very light skins, the result no doubt of misalli¬ 
ances when their grandmothers were literally possessed by foreign 
(human) masters. 

Many Malakiyya descendants distance themselves from tangible 
links with their past. Some move away from the colonies, seeking 
their fortunes elsewhere, and leave behind the ambiguous status 
associated with their forebears. I suspect that this was in part what 
prompted Najat’s brothers not just to chop down the trees in Zainab’s 
courtyard but also to dig out the very roots, as evidenced by the gap¬ 
ing hole. For certain men, stories connected with these trees offered 
too vivid a connection not only to Makwar but also to beliefs and 
practices linking Makwar to former homelands, women to times of 
greater authority, and everybody to painful and threatening experi¬ 
ences they would as soon forget. Perhaps they also wanted to close 
the unfinished business associated with the powerful sorcery involved 
in Muhammad’s death. In terms of contemporary zar practice, their 
gesture was largely irrelevant. By the time the trees were removed. 
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power in zar had shifted elsewhere, and Azrag had assumed a very 
different presence. 


Lessons from the Spirits 

Fifty years ago, Harold Barclay (1964) wrote about zar in the village 
of Burri al Lamab, near Khartoum. He concluded that with increas¬ 
ing secularization and expanded education, particularly for girls, such 
“folk” beliefs and practices would soon disappear. He argued that in 
Sudan, as in other Middle Eastern countries, the “Great Tradition” 
of Islam, promoted by agencies of the central government, would 
ensure “training in Islam . . . amenable to the national state” (1964: 
222). What is interesting about the case from Sudan is that even in 
an Islamist state such an agenda is meeting with mixed success. Since 
1989 the Sudanese government has indeed made itself responsible 
for defining Islam, including legislation on so-called related areas. 
Many of this concerns women, as their dress and public presentation 
of self, their livelihoods and those of their dependents, their social 
centrality and marital options, even their role in Islam, have all been 
subject to redefinition. Opposition to this agenda remains both overt 
and oblique. The highly publicized case of journalist Lubna Ahmad 
al-Hussein demonstrated how openly some women are prepared to 
resist. In July 2009 she was charged, along with several friends, with 
public indecency for wearing trousers in a public restaurant and sen¬ 
tenced to 40 lashes. She successfully challenged the courts and won.^ 
Resistance in zar is less confrontational, but the enthusiasm that 
greets the appearance of the elegant Luliyya, for example, suggests 
that Lubna’s challenge is shared by many women less articulate or 
confident than she is. 

The evidence from Sennar also illustrates how comfortably secular¬ 
ization and religion, broadly defined, can coexist. Many Islamists and 
Sufis alike, including women in zar, find no contradiction between 
extravagant material possessions, academic and professional success, 
and devout religious practice. Indeed, it supports wide-ranging stud¬ 
ies showing that expanded education generates increased interest in 
matters of religion. This often stimulates a diversity of religious prac¬ 
tices (including those associated with alternative therapeutic choices) 
under the umbrella of the hegemonic religion(s). Some even challenge 
formal religious authorities.® 

The increased interest, worldwide, in diverse forms of possession 
and trance activities is a case in point. Often regarded (at least by 
adepts) as part of the dominant religion,^ such activities also challenge 
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formal authorities, tacitly and overtly. Various writers (Kendall 2009, 
Ong 1987, Palmie 2002) have linked these developments to rapid 
economic change and local experience of the transnational political 
economy.* The experience of zar reinforces this. As we saw, the idiom 
of the market has become the basis of transactions with the spirits, 
monetary negotiations and material remuneration expanding steadily 
with the rise of the slave spirits. Furthermore, problems brought to 
those spirits are often explicitly linked to external economic factors, 
created by shifting political realities rather than individual physical 
disorders. 

Other observers of spirit possession have situated its proliferation 
in local contexts of social suffering. Some describe how silenced expe¬ 
riences, in places that have undergone traumatic and violent episodes, 
surface through trance and possession rituals, sometimes many years 
after the fact.® In Afro-Caribbean rituals, not unlike zar karama, spir¬ 
its or ghosts of remote ancestors continue to make their presence felt 
and their needs known. In the process, however, they remind the 
world of the experiences of pain and subordination that accompa¬ 
nied the expansion of global capitalism.^® These silenced experiences, 
like other memories of suffering, may have been ignored in formal 
histories but, as we have seen, continue to be recalled, albeit incom¬ 
pletely, in possession rituals such as zar. Though rarely taken seriously 
as either authentic historical records or alternative religious experi¬ 
ences (cf. Lambek 1996; Palmie 2002), these memories give voice to 
perspectives otherwise ignored. 

Even when we can accept that history is preserved in various forms, 
those like spirit possession challenge our credibility, our understand¬ 
ing of critical discourse about the past. However sensitive we try 
to be, we have expectations about what such forms should include; 
we fail to see what is being expressed, often misconstruing what is 
remembered. In the play of zar, there is indeed little real action. In 
comparison with the exuberance of Haitian vodou rites in New York 
(Brown 1991) or Korean kuts, (Kendall 2008, 2009), zar rituals seem 
formalized and staid, though there are moments (notably Luliyya’s 
arrival with the Ladies) when the house of zar erupts into a frenzy 
of excitement. Memories in zar, the recollections of the spirits, are 
surprising: snapshots of people or spirits sometimes behaving badly, 
often behaving in dignified or distant ways, but largely just bein^. 
They consist of mnemonic moments from the past that may fleet- 
ingly suggest some grand historic event. The violent stabbing of Arab 
and Black spirits, for example, recalls the Mahdists’ valiant stand at 
Karari. Yet it also evokes Arab aggression, honorable to Arabs but 
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foolish, even devastating, to outsiders; or more recent scenes of vio¬ 
lence echoed through televised accounts. Zar is, after all, a collective 
memory—of people, events, observations, and experiences—shared 
by various hosts and observers, each with their own understanding of 
what is being conveyed. This openness and fluidity is critical to zar’s 
appeal. All representations in zar are valid, even though the ultimate 
key to interpretation rests with the leaders. 

As we saw, slaves already controlled zar rituals in the nineteenth 
century (Klunzinger 1878), but there is little indication in zar of the 
suffering to which we are quick to assume they were subject. On the 
contrary, zar offers dramatic ritual statements bearing witness to quite 
the opposite. Far from being rendered helpless or acquiescent, they 
participated in the cosmopolitan world swirling around them, made 
possible through their presence. Furthermore, they did so on their 
own terms, as wry, often amused observers, sometimes even as part of 
the drama. Observing closely the lives of those more privileged, pub¬ 
licly and in more private moments, women like Zainab variously drew 
on such contrasting experiences in interpreting messages from the 
spirits. The dramatic rituals of possession, representing “the whole 
spectacle of life, with all its contradictions and problems” (Kramer 
1993: 114-15), thus contribute more generally to our understanding 
of the astonishingly creative achievements accomplished under condi¬ 
tions of slavery even as they also speak to contemporary life. 

People in Sennar are hard put to explain why most zar spirits— 
Ethiopians, English (Khawajat), or Sudanese—represent individu¬ 
als from the late Ottoman period, rather than simply people who 
live in Ethiopia or England or Sudan; or why the embodiment of 
haughty Pashas, replete with red fez and walking sticks, occurs in all 
the formal rituals of zar. Even more common, why do embodiments 
of nineteenth-century concubines or slave-soldiers, Ethiopian spirits 
such as Luliyya or Dasholay, have such lingering effects on the public 
imagination? Today’s leaders and adepts may no longer specifically 
connect them to Zainab’s life, but they devote a lot of anxious discus¬ 
sion to the type of representation and demands each spirit expects. 
Zar spirits may be palimpsest memories, refracting particular indi¬ 
viduals and times in mnemonic ways while simultaneously offering 
glimpses of other times, places, and people. Nonetheless, it continues 
to matter in Sennar that the dress, food habits, and body language (at 
the very least) of the spirits correctly recall a specific shared moment 
of the past. 

Adepts themselves express little awareness of this. Most accept 
Luliyya, for example, as simply a lovely bride, a spirit who takes over 
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their elderly or crippled bodies, and transforms them, momentarily, 
into something beautiful, something joyous, arousing sensations that 
are more than the memory of their own lives and linger long after 
the state of possession has left them. They know only what the spirit 
divulges to them, through the three-way conversation with the umi- 
yya or the embodied knowledge imparted in possession and dreams, 
and this is concerned largely with the spirit’s own needs. It includes 
no mention of the past or the underlying meaning of Luliyya’s very 
distinct persona. Yet the exhilaration that such possession experi¬ 
ences can bring is sustained, even though women are hard-pressed 
to put this into words, knowing that they do not remember posses¬ 
sion trance. Not all possession experiences are as uplifting as that 
which Luliyya often provides; but a feeling of transcendence lingers 
with most women as they shake off their trance and shyly rejoin their 
human friends, who welcome them back to the present. In this sense, 
even though there is little interest in defining it further, there is rec¬ 
ognition that in zar possession, the human host is taken to another 
spatial and temporal dimension and, in the process, experiences inde¬ 
finable but generally uplifting emotions. 

By the early twenty-first century, Malakiyya authority in zar may 
have crumbled, but the perspective remains that of the subaltern. 
Adepts in zar continue to turn to ex-slaves for help in dealing with 
the vicissitudes of an impossible world, in deciding which particular 
Other is responsible for their problems, and in turn for helping find 
the solution. Now, however, the spirits of slaves rather than human 
Malakiyya have this authority. Zar such as Bashir and Dasholay are 
not only the means for learning about those strangers present when 
slaves shared with their owners (their possessors) ritual events that 
briefly reversed their positions. They also allow access to those distant 
domains for the strangers and newcomers who have succeeded them. 
This interesting inversion, whereby the children of human slaves are 
replaced by daughters of Arabs as leaders in zar, and Pashawat spirits 
are replaced by slave spirits as the access to the community of zar 
(al-Jamaa) is one that continues to revisit the tensions of nineteenth- 
century society, even as it addresses current challenges. 

Significantly, this is occurring at a time when the army, and the 
security apparatus associated with it, has again consolidated political 
power in Sudan. Spirits with old links to army ranks are well-positioned 
to consider disorders such as those discussed in the previous chapters, 
many of which are associated with new government policies rather 
than caused by spirits themselves. Migration and emigration, uneven 
remittances and financial difficulties, employment and educational 
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problems, and even marital difficulties have all been affected by the 
political developments of the last two decades. As spirits of rough sol¬ 
diers and house servants, Dasholay and Bashir are not above engag¬ 
ing with sordid or intimate issues and understand the myriad forces 
affecting ordinary lives. Yet because of their past they are well-posi¬ 
tioned to negotiate with authority, be it Dervish, Pasha, or military, 
afraid of no one. They relay requests and information back and forth 
between the spirit and human worlds while remaining on a par with 
the shopkeepers or janitors that women deal with every day. As sub¬ 
ordinates, they can be called to account by both spiritual and secular 
authorities. 

These developments in zar are linked to the demise of the old 
Malakiyya colonies, whose social and ritual life drew on accommo¬ 
dations made under slavery and whose descendants controlled zar 
ritual for almost a century. Today, new leaders in zar gain authority 
from the links slave spirits give them to those ritually explosive com¬ 
munities, even as the communities themselves are being gentrified, 
absorbed into surrounding urban neighborhoods, and in many ways 
forgotten. At the same time, recent leaders have links to new sources of 
power, notably clinical medicine. A teacher at the School of Midwifery, 
Kandiyya talks fluently about healing, bringing her different areas of 
expertise seamlessly together. Sit ton a may have been a mere cleaner, 
but she spent much of her day in the hospital, and also talked knowl¬ 
edgeably about therapeutic choices. The organization of Dasholay’s 
coffee parties (unlike Grade’s practice) were not modeled on biomedi¬ 
cal clinics, but the services Dasholav-in-Sit ton a offered were readily 
accessible, economically as well as personally, to all who consulted 
him, presented as part of the larger therapeutic fabric. 

Lessons of the Box 

In his important account of Ngoma, Janzen (1992, cited above) con¬ 
cluded that in order to understand why similar beliefs and practices 
are found over such a wide area in Africa we need to consider the 
“context, structure, history, intention and change” of African reli¬ 
gions. This ethnographically thick account of one more “African reli¬ 
gion” from Sudan endeavors to do just that. 

More recent writers have found it difficult to use the term religion 
with the same confidence as Janzen. Talking about zar as religion 
in places like Sudan is particularly problematic. In Arabic, al-dien, 
religion, is reserved for Islam alone. It would not just distort what 
they said but also be offensive to those who helped me with this 
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account if I were to imply that they regard zar as a religion. For them, 
as they frequently remind us, zar remains part of their larger Islamic 
worldview. 

Yet to the impartial observer, zar shares a great deal with indig¬ 
enous religions in other parts of Africa and beyond, with a distinctive 
epistemology, history, ritual, and structure. In Sennar these continue 
to distance zar from Islam.Though zar may not be a religion in 
the etymological sense, women of Sennar describe it, with striking 
regularity, in terms that resonate with similar phenomena elsewhere. 
Furthermore, the recurrent image of Zainab emerging from the Nile 
with her Box already intact signifies that what she brought to Sennar 
might have been learned in Ottoman Egypt, but was derived from 
complex existing ideas and practices much older and more widespread 
than a mere local phenomenon. 

The structure imposed by the Box on Sennar zar has now remained 
constant for almost a century. We are not able to see further back 
than Zainab, and indeed the founding narratives are predicated on 
Zainab’s uniqueness. What she and her son Muhammad brought to 
the area, however, already multifaceted rituals and beliefs, drew on 
earlier forms from elsewhere in Africa that, through the transforma¬ 
tions of history, are no longer clearly accessible to us. What is unique 
about the Sennar case is the relative complexity and depth of its local 
structure, provided by the Box, protected by the narratives con¬ 
structed by Zainab’s descendants, by dramatically rich institutions 
such as mayenga, and by the spirits themselves. Today’s practices con¬ 
tinue to reveal something of the patterning of earlier forms, thrown 
into relief by the nature of inheritance and change found in the Boxes 
of Zainab’s successors. These became, and continue to be, “morally 
recalibrated” (after Palmie 2006: 26) through the various exigencies 
of, for example, slavery, colonialism, or most recently, Islamism, as 
old spirits appear to reinvent themselves and routine rituals assume 
different forms, all pointing to the continuing dynamism of Sudanese 
zar. 

Many shared assumptions in African religions, as Price (2008: 290) 
observed, were additive rather than exclusive. “African religion was 
always practical,” he noted, “and borrowing and incorporation were 
common.” We see this at work in zar throughout the last century, 
further reinforcing Janzen’s points about the “resilience, flexibility 
and dynamism” of these religions. Zar remains eminently practical. 
Spirits are called on to help with life’s problems: that is the reason 
they come and indeed are made so welcome. Once in this world, they 
participate in the social lives of their human and spirit hosts, doing 
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SO as equals, never as divinities. Despite their spiritual identities, they 
remain essentially neutral mystical powers. Even spirits of illustri¬ 
ous Sufi leaders such as Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qadr or Sayid al-Badawi are 
accorded no particular respect or reverence, as we saw when they out¬ 
stayed their welcome. 

At the same time, this study from Sennar reveals the limits of the 
local in African religious practices such as zar. Zainab’s Box (and the 
complex beliefs and practices it refers to), variously shared by contem¬ 
porary leaders, remains bounded by the knowledge directly derived 
from Zainab herself and by the institutions she established during her 
lifetime. I wondered why, when there was no leader at all in Sennar 
after the death of Rabha, leaders of other Boxes of burei zar in nearby 
villages were not asked to assist. Instead Naeima of tombura, a local 
but unrelated leader, was to initiate the new umiyya with—as we 
saw—unforeseen consequences. This fear of contamination from for¬ 
eign elements was apparently more likely if outsiders became involved. 
Furthermore, despite the success of Zainab’s Box of zar, there is little 
interest in proselytizing. Other Boxes are readily accepted as related 
but different, but there is no interest in why that should be or criticism 
that they are not doing things correctly. Leaders visit other houses of 
zar, where they are treated as dignitaries, but they take their own 
incense, to protect themselves from attack by strange spirits as well as 
to summon “their” spirits to strange places. In this way the integrity 
of each Box is safeguarded for future generations. 

Zar may be part of a widespread belief system, but in terms of 
ritual and organization it should thus be understood as local practice. 
While it is the ongoing articulation {Aastur) of the local with the 
global, of individual experience with strangers, that is recalled and 
celebrated in zar, it is the local context that supplies the dominant 
idiom and sense of cohesion for participants. Strangers provide the 
foil in zar representations, but in the final analysis those spirit strang¬ 
ers, be they Darawish, Arab, or Khawajat, are silenced, while spirits 
with local history and meaning—currently ex-slaves such as Bashir, 
Dasholay, or Luliyya—are those who, literally, can be heard. 

This structure in zar, which protects the integrity of each Box or 
local group in an essentially acephalous organization, appears to be 
linked linguistically to that of the early Sufi orders, but in ways that 
also distinguish it. The genealogy connected to the local founder is 
represented in the chain of descent cherished by leaders in zar no less 
than Sufi Brotherhoods. Zainab, grandmother of us all, remains the 
strong central house-post of this chain in Sennar zar, her descendants 
branches of the tree she established. Terms such as al-shibba, al-ilba. 
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and al-idda have parallels in Sufism but remain distinct, firmly 
grounding zar practices within the female domain. Women continue 
to be in charge of zar organization, responsible for the interpretation 
and transmission of its knowledge. 

Finally, charismatic leaders like Zainab do not appear often, par¬ 
ticularly in the patriarchal world of Sudan, where such leaders, like 
the zar they practice, tend to be trivialized. The success of Zainab in 
establishing a large following and also creating a strong organization 
that has expanded in subsequent generations, is therefore especially 
impressive. Zainab’s personality certainly underlies her success and 
that of her direct descendants. Linked to this is the fact that much 
of her working life was spent in the colonies, where women shoul¬ 
dered the burden of building community, largely unimpeded by male 
oversight, and were thus encouraged to be strong and independent. 
Furthermore, the rituals and beliefs she brought were welcomed by 
her neighbors, already acquainted with zar when Zainab came to the 
Blue Nile.^^ In the last resort, however, it is the distinctive struc¬ 
ture that Zainab bequeathed to her successors, built around everyday 
domestic symbols, which has persisted and safeguarded those prac¬ 
tices. This is a structure that continues to facilitate the authority of 
charismatic women, even in the context of contemporary Sudan. 

How far can these lessons then be applied to other spirit posses¬ 
sion practices in different parts of the world? Not all spirit posses¬ 
sion is grounded in this type of small cell (Box) of initiates, part of a 
known chain of descent from a local founder, linking it loosely to the 
dominant religion practiced in the region. Even within Sudan itself, 
there is a great variety of zar ritual practice and not all is as structured 
as that found in Sennar. Such organized possession activities, how¬ 
ever, provide the model to which less formalized groups often aspire, 
and around which they frame their ritual events. They also offer a 
key to understanding how possession religions can persist, over long 
periods of time and vast distances, in times of displacement and suf¬ 
fering as well as stability and modernity. Not all possession religions 
are linked to slavery, but it is striking how frequently they have per¬ 
sisted in oppressed and displaced communities (as Lewis 1971, 1986 
showed), in many cases bringing memories of distant homes, heroic 
experiences, and devalued lives into challenging new contexts. 

As we unpack this organization in Sennar zar, it becomes evident 
that the mechanics of ritual practice underlie the ongoing vitality of 
possession beliefs. In most ethnographies of spirit possession, from 
Sudan no less than elsewhere, little attempt has been made to explore 
this vitality and fluidity over time. Indeed, such ethnohistorical data 
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is not readily available from short-term study. In the rituals of pos¬ 
session, however, as well as in the memories of elderly adepts, lie vital 
clues about past and present, about continuity as well as change. 
These help us understand far more than simply the strangeness of 
trance or the relativeness of disorder. 

A Moment Not to Lose 

Zar in Sennar has adapted and changed greatly over the past century 
and continues to do so. A complex and colorful set of beliefs, it is 
also a vital part of the bricolage of therapeutic choices in the area, a 
strategy of risk management that has become more (rather than less) 
relevant in today’s uncertain times. As the strategy of last resort, it 
continues to meet people’s needs when there is no other place to 
turn. Zainab’s own compound may be in decline, but the houses of 
zar descended from it are thriving. I heard from recent telephone 
accounts that the Rajabiyya celebrations in 2009 and 2010 were 
larger than ever. Despite, and perhaps because of, the rise of Islamism, 
zar has become stronger, appearing to offer a voice of opposition to 
extremist beliefs, though that might be disputed even by some of the 
spirits themselves. Zar remains an unexpected reminder of the essen¬ 
tial openness of Sudanese Islam and suggests for many believers that 
tolerance continues to shape their general understanding of the way 
things should be. 

Sennar zar may be moving in new directions, as it has no doubt 
done many times in the past, but it is still grounded in this larger, 
tolerant worldview, on the one hand, and closely attached to the Box 
of Zainab, on the other. The latter continues to give credence and 
shape to zar’s elaborate rituals, even as the wily spirits are adapting 
to changed circumstances, with lowly spirits taking charge who are 
better able to accommodate the demands of a postcapitalist world. 
But of course this is not the end of the story. Not only are new spirits 
like Grade making their presence known; old spirits are assuming 
new roles or possibly returning to earlier incarnations. Not surpris¬ 
ing, in an Islamist world more ready to accept zar through them, 
was the strong comeback of the Darawish, as no less a dignitary than 
the spirit of Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qadr exhorts adepts to remember their 
Islamic obligations, even perhaps to acquiesce to the politico-religious 
changes of the day. And after several decades of comparative neglect, 
Pashas are enjoying a role of elder statesmen in the spirit world, as 
they indirectly remind women where the authority in Zainab’s Boxes 
of zar originated. 
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New leaders have emerged in Sennar zar, charismatic figures all. 
Though none at this point have a Malakiyya background, they remain 
content to claim their pedigree from Zainab. In some cases they rein¬ 
force this with other links but still insist that what they do comes from 
the Grandmother of us all, the source of the ritual script they so anx¬ 
iously observe. This script remains not just a record for those whose 
forebears were enslaved but also a reminder of what was accomplished 
during that time. In this way Zainab’s life, and the experiences of 
women like her in late Ottoman Egypt, are still recalled in Sennar 
zar, a period that continues to fascinate and empower women more 
than a century later, even when referents are no longer clear. 

We have no way of knowing why Sennar’s spirits themselves choose 
to remain embedded in this particular time and place, or indeed 
whether we can attribute to them this type of agency. As far as the 
longevity and success of Zainab’s legacy is concerned, however, we 
can offer some conclusions. What Zainab imprinted on zar in Sennar 
was essentially a Malakiyya moment, a moral moment that preserves a 
time ignored or denied by those in authority but that retains a power¬ 
ful hold on the successors of those who lived through it.^^ Under the 
challenges of slavery, zar became a resource that sustained generations 
of women and men, offering a way to accommodate their situation 
and, briefly, to transcend it. This was what Zainab brought to Sennar. 
A century later, old spirits may reinvent themselves to accommodate 
contemporary sensibilities, but it should be no surprise that spirits of 
slaves are pushing forward to reclaim the moment, to remind Sennar 
women today of the ways in which their forbears were tested. 

This moment remains the template for interaction with the zar. 
Women in Sennar may have forgotten that Zainab grew up in slavery 
or that she spent her adult life as a colonist, but this is now sub¬ 
sumed into the dramatic rituals of Sennar zar. This is what provides 
the context for the various nations of spirits who come and possess 
people; this is what possessed women celebrate, when they partici¬ 
pate in the ritual events of zar. The fact that Zainab was able to deal 
with other places, peoples, and times and not just come out ahead, 
but with proven access to potent sources—kujur, the supernatural, or 
simply taming the wind—is what she has shared with new generations 
of women. Revisiting her life and legacy through possession, adepts 
trust that they can begin to do likewise. 

Zar in Sennar remains preeminently a Malakiyya moment, recalling 
a subaltern past that endures even as the referents grow cloudy. Like 
other forms of possession in Africa and the New World, zar is about 
far more than slavery. It flourished, however, and continues to flourish. 
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in times of suffering, stress, and inequality, and remains a voice for 
those times long after they appear to be forgotten. It recalls links to 
other ritual forms, to other peoples and places, to distant pasts and 
vaguely remembered miracles, which in this way remain part of the 
present. Finally, even as the people labeled Malakiyya themselves are 
forgotten, it ensures that their contributions continue to be celebrated. 
Furthermore, those contributions,, whether ritual, ideological, practi¬ 
cal, or political, are still signified in blood. 

In touch by cell phone and satellite with friends and relatives all 
over the world, women in contemporary Sennar learn firsthand about 
life in other places and the strange habits of others, while television 
offers information and entertainment to those left behind. In this 
cosmopolitan world, zar not only persists but flourishes, made more 
rather than less relevant by today’s challenges. Zar remains a well- 
defined resource, grounded in local history but articulating with 
the larger world and hinting at the diverse threats this might bring. 
Zar thus allows women to participate on a global stage while helping 
them tackle some of the problems that that larger world creates in 
their own lives. 

It is indeed a moment not to be lost. 
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Foreword 

1. The term rutanci is used fairly loosely in Sudanese colloquial Arabic, 
a catchall for non-Arabic, but particularly for old languages no longer 
understood. It often carries some derision. As we shall see, it is used 
fairly freely in zar. 

2. For example, Behrend and Luig 1999; Brown 1991; Fjelstad and Thi 
Hien 2006; Kwon 2006; Lan 1984; Last 1991; Ong 1987; Perera 
2001 . 

3. Notably Boddy 1994; Comaroff and Comaroff 1993; Kendall 1985, 
2009; Lambek 1981, 1993; Lewis et al. 1991. 

4. Beswick 2004; Ewald 1990; James 2007; Johnson 1988, 1989, 1992; 
Makris 2000; McHugh 1994; Sharkey 1992, 2003; Sikainga 1996, 
2000; Spaulding 1982; Spaulding and Beswick 1995. 

5. As Mintz (1995) noted, most of the time master and slave, possessor 
and possessed, shared mutual if unequal lives. 

6. Zar is emphatically not associated exclusively with Islam. In other 
places it is linked closely with the dominant Christian religion and is 
also found in animist societies. While in its essence zar is not Islamic, 
I am arguing that in Sennar it has emerged out of the larger Islamic 
worldview. 

7. Particularly associated with Lewis (1971, 1986) and Scott (1985), dis¬ 
cussed below. 

8. Gottleib 1992, Lambek 1981, Masquelier 2001, Rosenthal 1998, 
Sharp personal communication, Shaw 2002. 

I Background 

1. Seventh month in the Islamic calendar. 

2. Kenyon (2004: 43 ff). 

3. The national curfew was abolished in 2005. 

4. Kenyon (2004: 177-213). 

1 Remembering Spirits and Sufis in Central Sudan 

1. Using the term religion up front unavoidably puts this account into 
ongoing debates about its definition and whether it can be used in 
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contexts such as this. I return to these points in the final section but 
meanwhile try to avoid using the term. 

2. On Vodu, see Bourguignon (1991), Brown (1991), Metraux (1972), 
Rosenthal (1996), Palmie (2002). For Santeria, see Bastide (1978), 
Brown (2003), Hagedom (2001), Murphy (1992). For Candomble, 
see Bastide (1972), Johnson (2005), Matory (2005), Wafer (1991). 

3. These were from Ethiopia in the 1830s (Natvig 1988, Tubiana 
1991). 

4. Janzen’s observations are in part reinforced by research into other 
similar beliefs and practices found elsewhere in Africa and the New 
World, which suggest, often indirectly, important structural simi¬ 
larities shared with zar and Njjoma as well as the more obvious con¬ 
textual differences. For example, Malagasy tromba (Sharp 1992, 
Lambek 2002), Swahili pepo (Giles 1987, 1995), West African vodu 
(Rosenthal 1998) and Haitian Vodu (Brown 1991) or orisa (Matory 
1993,1994), and Sahelian bori (Last 1991, Masquelier 2001). 

5. Particularly Seligman (1914), Trimingham (1949), Zenkovsky 
(1950), Barclay (1964). 

6. In Asad (1972), Al-Safi (1970), Al-Shahi (1984), Hayder (1979), 
James (1980). 

7. In a pivotal collection of papers edited by Lewis et al. (1991), zar 
was placed firmly in a broad regional context, with contributions 
from Kuwait to Nigeria. While Lewis (1991: 7) continued to argue 
that, as cults of affliction, zar beliefs and practices are inherently 
conservative, “enabling women to adjust to and accept pressures in 
ways which do not radically challenge the existing male-dominated 
order,” such an interpretation was not borne out by all the papers 
that followed. 

8. Indeed British administrators were unable to marry or to bring their 
wives to Sudan in the early Condominium period. 

9. What Tubiana (1991: 26) refers to as “an ensemble of beliefs,” and 
Lewis (1991: 2) as a “complex of cults.” 

10. Jihudiyya.rcicvvcA to the “Black” ex-slave battalions favored by colo¬ 
nial (Ottoman and British) authorities, as well as the Mahdi. They 
are discussed in Part 11. 

11. Also known as bori, bore, or boray. 

12. Described as Pharaonic circumcision or infibulation. For a full 
account of the practice in Sudan, see Gruenbaum (2008). Also Boddjr 
(2007). 

13. In Sennar most women were circumcised, though since the mid- 
1990s the practice has begun to disappear. 

14. Boddy (1989) rather emphasizes the importance of marriage rituals 
and wedding symbolism as shaping the ritual of rural Hofriyati zar. 
Interestingly, my concern with zar, introduced in the Foreword and 
expanded in the pages that follow, was initially roused by wedding 
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plans in Sennar. Wedding symbolism certainly surrounds certain 
spirits (notably the much-loved Luliyya, described in Chapter 8) and 
some zar ritual, but there are also major differences in Sennar. 

15. Makris (2000) argues that this is a recent development and that in 
the past the differences were greater, though my older informants, 
recalling zar in the early twentieth century, gave little hint of this. 

16. Elsewhere (1991, 2004) 1 looked at the practice of zar tombura 
in contemporary Sennar through the career of the current leader 
Naeima. While not directly descended from the line of zar that dom¬ 
inates zar burei today, she shares a linked history and has been per¬ 
sonally influential in shaping its recent practice. 

17. And beyond. See particularly Brown (1991), Bourguignon (1991), 
Stoller (1995), Taussig (1987). 

18. Even though, as we shall see, in historic terms both discourses 
(of zar and of orthodoxy) are revealed as equally shifting and 
accommodating. 

19. Literally it refers to a blue tin trunk, evident in any public zar ritual. 
Boddy (1989), Constantinides (1972), al-Nagar (1975) and Makris 
(2000) all describe a similar ritual, but elsewhere it does not appear 
as central as in Sennar. 

20. Makris (2000: 151) suggests that ummiyya (sic) was an older zar term 
than shaikha and cites a text from tombura zar (2000: 323) that rein¬ 
forces this. He also cites Ismail (1982: 55), stating that ummiyya is 
related to authority (see below). 

21. Abstract ideas are often contradictory or inconsistent, as becomes 
evident when one tries to analyze concepts about zar spirits, symbol¬ 
ism in zar, or simply participants’ own accounts of their involvement 
with zar. 

22. Makris (2000) makes clear his frustration with several of his infor¬ 
mants who were inconsistent in their accounts, though he attributes 
this to their confusion rather than to an inherent reflection of the 
nature of zar. 

23. Spaulding (2000: 721), in a review of Makris’s work. 

24. The claims in the late 1980s of Shaikh Hullu of Kanakla to be head 
of all burei zar in Sudan (described in Kenyon 1995) were scoffed 
at by women in Sennar, and indeed by 2000 they seemed entirely 
forgotten. 

25. Born in 1591-92 near Karima in Northern Sudan, Ibrahim stud¬ 
ied in Egypt, and on his return to his homeland he established a 
famous school that trained numerous students in Islamic (Maliki) 
law (Karrar 1992: 17). 

26. According to the history of Ibn Dayf Allah (Kitab al-Tdbciqat)^ a col¬ 
lection of stories about the lives of about 260 Sufi scholars and saints 
in Sudan from roughly AD 1500 to 1800, compiled at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century and translated by Hillelson (1923). 
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27. He was bom in 1077 in Persia but spent much of his life in Baghdad, 
where he established a school and Sufi devotional centre. The 
Qadriyya remains the most popular and widespread Sufi order in the 
Muslim world. 

28. Born in the Hijaz, al-Badawi traveled to Mecca and other parts of 
the Muslim world before finally settling in Tanta in Egypt, where 
he established a reputation for saintliness and a school of follow¬ 
ers (known as Ahmadiyya or Badawiyyd). His continuing veneration 
was to annoy the powerful Ottoman rulers in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, but their opposition did little to diminish his 
stature in Egypt, where he remains very popular. 

29. The Tijcmniyya, another centralized order that arrived in the nine¬ 
teenth century, was particularly intolerant of its followers’ disobe¬ 
dience (Karrer 1992: 135). One of the most active of the African 
orders, it was widespread in West Africa and western Sudan, and 
popular in the Black Battalions of the Ottoman army (Trimingham 
1949: 236-39). 

30. Differences between the two are vague. Women variously told me 
that the shaikh relies only on God, while the faki works with a spirit 
assistant, or alternatively that the faki is a “little” (meaning less 
important) shaikh. 

31. When our Land Rover arrived successfully (if belatedly) in Sennar 
from England, neighbors helped us host a karama. With their assis¬ 
tance, we killed and cooked a sheep to feed our new friends, who 
thus shared in our good fortune. 

32. Also called “Prophetic Medicine” [al-tibb al-Nabawi], 

33. This is changing in the early twenty-first century, with women 
increasingly participating in the performance of dhikr and attending 
Sufi karama or Holiya (Salomon, personal communication). 

34. One very special woman in Sennar was the daughter of Jamil, about 
whose remarkable career 1 wrote earlier (Kenyon 1991, 2004). She 
rejected the notion that she was a holy woman, explaining modestly 
that she was merely the servant, “Opening” from God, FatH al-Rah- 
man. Even in this she was unique, widely known through much of 
the country and beyond. 

35. Barclay (1964); Constantinides (1972); al-Nagar (1975: 270, 296- 
97); Trimingham (1949). Constantinides (1972: 324) suggested 
that, by the late nineteenth century, “Sudanese zar cult groups, like 
the Egyptian ones which they undoubted!)' imitated, were in many 
respects modeled upon the more ecstatic and dhikr-oriented Sufi 
religious brotherhoods.” Moreover, she suggests, after Trimingham 
(1949), that Sudanese women, “like slaves of black origin who had no 
tariqa [Brotherhood, order],” used such tariqa-like cult groups “as a 
means of fitting into the religious and social system of the towns.” 

36. At least in burei zar today. It did not happen at the large tombura rit¬ 
uals 1 attended and was not regularly observed in burei in the past. 
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37. Notably Shaw (2002: 15); also Coles (2001), after Vansina (1974: 
320) and Orwell (1949: 35). Boddy’s (1989: 298) description of zar 
possession as a “palimpsest of signification” is also apt. 

38. Women were disproportionately involved, yet other than as com¬ 
modities, female slaves have been largely ignored. A recent notable 
exception is Campbell, Miers, and Miller (2007). 

39. As Lambek (1996) and Palmie (2002) point out for other ex-slave 
communities. 

40. For example, Boddy (2007), Brown (1991), Comaroff and Comaroff 
(1993), Kwon (2006), Lambek (2002), Stoller (1995). 

II The House of Zainab 

1. Discussed in detail in Chapter 10. 

2 The Ottoman Ranks 

1. An earlier version of this chapter appeared in Kenyon (2009). 

2. Some of his descendants thought Buggi was of Zande origin. Large 
numbers of slaves were seized from what is now Zandeland in the 
later nineteenth century (Collins 1992: 148, 150). 

3. A notable exception is Ali Gifoon, a Shilluk captured by Arab traders 
around 1850 and conscripted into the Ottoman ranks. There he rose 
to become a major in the Xllth Battalion. Later in his life he told his 
story to Machell (1896). 

4. Not unusual in oral histories from this part of the world. 

5. Although slaves in the Ottoman Empire were nominally emancipated 
in the 1850s, the authorities feared that freed female slaves would 
turn to prostitution or thieving, so they either persuaded them to 
stay with their owners or married them off to soldiers in the ranks. 

6. According to the Tabaqat of Wad Dayf Allah, Sennar was founded in 
the year 910 (AD 1504-5) by the Funj leader ‘Amara Dunqas, after 
his armies had successfully overrun the “land of the Nuba” to the 
North (Holt 1960; O’Fahey and Spaulding 1974; Warburg 2008). 

7. Also called the Black or Green Sultanate. 

8. Ahmad Abu ‘All’s history of the Kings of Sinnar, known as “The 
Funj Chronicles” {al-Kitab al-Shuna) was compiled in the early years 
of the Turkiyya. English translation by Holt (1999). 

9. Johnson (1988, 1989), James (2007), Kapteijns (1984), O’Fahey 
(1980). 

10. O’Fahey (1982: 83); also Sikainga (1996: 8), citing Yusuf Fadl. 

11. Bruce (1790 [4]: 419-21) gives a description of these villages. 
Spaulding (1982: 9) traces them back to the mid-seventeenth century, 
noting that they were greatly expanded in the later Funj period. 

12. High mortality en route, disease, and the generalty poor condition of 
captives when they arrived in Egypt left Muhammad ‘Ali dissatisfied. 
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Though he urged his generals to greater efforts, conscription of the 
Egyptian peasantry was soon needed (Holt and Daly 1979: 57). 

13. According to Lewis Burkhardt, Swiss traveler to Sudan in 1822, 
“there is scarcely a house which does not possess one or two slaves, 
and five or six were frequently seen in the same family” (cited in 
Sikainga 1996: 8-9). By 1839,Holroyd (cited in Sharkey 1992: 27) 
was to write, “Most of the lower orders possess one or two slaves.” 

14. These included Abd'allahi Muhammad, a Taasha holy man who 
was to recognize Muhammad Ahmad as Mahdi and coordinate his 
extraordinary career. 

15. Spaulding (1982: 11) estimated that in the late nineteenth century a 
third of the Northern Sudanese population were slaves. In Khartoum 
in the early 1880s, estimates were even higher: 30,000 slaves, two- 
thirds of the total inhabitants, including domestic slaves, discharged 
soldiers, and other immigrants (Stevenson 1980: 130). 

16. Drawn largely from retreating Ottoman soldiers. Mohammed (1980) 
dates it to 1883. 

17. Johnson (1988: 146-47, 1989: 76). As Johnson (1989: 76) noted, 
“The slave soldier was... a product not just of slavery but of the sys¬ 
tem of military slavery. He was not a soldier because he was a slave; 
rather he was a slave because he was a soldier”—a corporate, not 
individual, status. 

18. Population in northern Sudan dropped from 8.5 million in 1885 to 
possibly as little as 1.75 million by 1896 (Sharkey 1992: 66), though 
these figures are questionable. Sikainga (1996: 74) and others discuss 
how population figures for the Mahdist and early colonial periods 
were deliberately inflated or deflated by colonial officials for political 
reasons. 

19. Honorary title for Ottoman military and naval officers in general, 
occasionally given to tribal notables during the Egyptian occupation 
of Sudan (Hill 1967: ix). 

20. Ababda were northern Beja, Arabic-speaking camel and goat herd¬ 
ers living in the mountainous area of Upper Egypt and Sudan. They 
were closely associated with Ottoman and later British rule, having 
assisted Muhammad ‘Ali’s 1821 invasion of Sudan and supported 
Ottoman authority from the outset. For this they were rewarded 
with the monopoly of state transport across the Nubian Desert 
(Holt 1970: 6). After the Mahdist victory, they continued to sup¬ 
port Ottoman and British troops along the Sudanese borders and in 
1894-95 were instrumental in guiding the Anglo-Egyptian invasion 
across the desert into Sudan. 

21. Sikainga (1996: 22-23) elaborates on the roles of female slaves, as 
both concubines and in economic production, in the nineteenth 
century: “They were assigned light tasks such as cattle grazing and 
minor domestic chores. As soon as they reached adolescence thejr 
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became easy prejr for the males of the owners’ household and their 
guests... In addition to their labor, female slaves were valued because 
of their potential for biological reproduction.” 

22. Most slaves from Ethiopia were collectively referred to as either 
Abyssinian or Galla, regardless of background (Lane 1836: 186, 
Natvig 1987: 685). 

23. Al-da,rb nl-arbuem: route taken by slave traders from western Sudan 
(Darfur and Kordofan) through the Libyan Desert to the Nile and 
Upper Egypt. 

24. Conceivably, her parents or grandparents were victims of the Darfur 
revolt of 1874 (Sikainga 1996: 17), which led to their capture and 
transport to Aswan. 

25. This description makes explicit his slave background. He or his fore¬ 
bears could have come from the Daga valley in southern Funj terri¬ 
tory, from where the so-called Uduk people claim to have originated 
(James 1979: 34-37). This was an area subject to repeated raids, 
from Nuer and Galla as well as Arab slave traders. It is more likely that 
Mursal was originally Zande, from the Diga branch (Makris 2000: 
64, 94 n32), an origin some of his descendants claim for him. 

26. In East Africa, Johnson (1989: 77) suggests, the ratio was as high as 
10:1 or even 12:1. Discussing the black slave troops in the Masalit 
kingdom of Darfur, Kapteijns (1984: 108) was told by an elderty 
informant in 1980 that “each jihadi was accompanied by his wife; 
she with her basket on her head, followed her husband everywhere, 
even into slavery.” B. R. Mitford (1935: 1750), one of nine British 
officers serving in the IXth Battalion, noted in 1884 that every sol¬ 
dier “was entitled to one wife, and for her keep she drew a piaster a 
day,” equivalent to a fifth of the soldiers’ wage. 

27. Sitt ena always used the Turkish term when talking about this, the 
first Sudanese battalion to be raised in the new Ottoman army. Her 
father’s name, Fadlallah (a common slave name; Sharkey 1992: 133), 
his career in the Black battalions, and his daughter’s nickname, al- 
Hamaj, all point to a slave background. 

28. Charismatic Sir Herbert Kitchener commanded the Anglo-Egyptian 
invasion of Sudan. He was briefly the first Governor-general of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan before being appointed Governor-general of 
Egypt. 

29. Austrian Count Rudolf von Slatin was the last Ottoman governor of 
Darfur, from 1881 to 1883, when he submitted to Mahdist forces 
and became a virtual prisoner for 12 years. In 1895 he escaped 
to Egypt and helped prepare the Anglo-Egyptian advance. In the 
Condominium he was appointed inspector general. 

30. Ta'asha “relatives” of the Khalifa, for example, also claim to be origi¬ 
nal settlers of Sennar. The district of the Ta'ash continues to occupy 
prime real estate along the Blue Nile. 
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31. D. F. (Taffy) Lewis (1855-1927) served with the Egyptian army 
from 1886 to 1900. In letters to Wingate, he describes these sorties 
between Sennar and Roseires (SAD269/1/32, 269/3/11). 

32. Accounts given to Makris (2000: 241-42) have a similar emphasis. 

33. Europeans (see also Chapter 6). James (2007: 12) recorded a similar 
emphasis in an account by an elderly Uduk, whose people were res¬ 
cued by white people in a boat. 

34. Her mother was from the Kababish people, her father, Bornu. 

35. A blessed time when they were in the Holy Land. 

36. Though contrary to what older woman told Constantinides (1972). 

3 Colonialism and Colonization 

1. According to Johnson (1989: 80), it was Slatin who insisted on such 
euphemisms in official Sudan government correspondence, though 
his own condescending reports clearly underscore his attitude toward 
the black soldiers. 

2. A position later called District Commissioner. 

3. Boddy (2007) and Sharke^^ (2003) illustrate vividly the gender preju¬ 
dices of Condominium officials. 

4. One feddan equals 1.038 acres. 

5. According to Rabha and Sitt ena the IXth Sudanese battalion was 
stationed near Makwar, while the Xth and Xlllth battalions were in 
Kabbosh. 

6. Government records included no names; these are based on oral 
accounts. 

7. Explorer James Bruce, who arrived at the Eunj capital in April 1772, 
left some of the most extreme comments. For example, “No horse, 
mule, ass, or any beast of burden, will breed, or even live at Sennar, 
or many miles around it. Poultry cannot live there. Neither dog nor 
cat, sheep nor bullock, can be preserved a season there.... 1 call it hot 
when a man sweats at rest, and excessively on moderate motion. 1 call 
it very hot when a man, with thin or little clothing, sweats much, 
though at rest. 1 call it excessive hot, when a man in his shirt, at 
rest, sweats excessively, when all motion is painful, and the knees feel 
feeble as if after a fever. I call it extreme hot, when the strength fails, a 
disposition to faint comes on, a straitness is found round the temples, 
as if a small cord was drawn round the head, the voice impaired, the 
skin dry, and the head seems more than ordinary large and light. 
This, I apprehend, denotes death at hand” (in Moorehead 1962: 32). 
Bruce apparently suffered all these degrees of heat during his four- 
month stay in Sennar. 

8. In 1920, for example, the assistant governor of Blue Nile Province 
noted that “the better the fathers are looked after, the more likely are 
the sons to recruit” (CIVSEC 5/6/33). 
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9. Johnson (1989: 79-81) was told by a military veteran that “[s]old- 
iers were not allowed to retire but just worked and served until they 
dropped. When no longer fit for active service they were put onto 
light work such as looking after the officers’ gardens.” 

10. In 1915, Sarsfield Hall, officer in charge of Sennar Land Settlement 
Operations, recorded “Absolute Rights of Ownership” to “those 
persons or their descendants who were settled on the land by the 
Government shortly after its establishment, and to those who have 
been in continuous occupation for more than 10 years of holdings 
cleared by them on government land” (SAD 678/2/33). Those 
whose land was appropriated for the construction of the new dam 
were compensated accordingly. 

11. One of Zainab’s great-grandsons is a faki in the Qadriyya Brotherhood 
in Sennar. 

12. Sikainga (2000, 2008) explains how these musical experiences fed 
directly into the popular culture of Sudan in the 1920s and 1930s: 
“One of the most important influences was that of Sudanese soldiers 
who served in... the modern Egyptian army in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Many of these soldiers were trained in Western musical Instru¬ 
ments such as brass instruments and so on. They played a major role 
in the introduction of new styles of music.” 

13. A name attributed to an early Malakiyya headman, Hassan wad 
Makwar. 

14. Largely residential area close to the main market and mosque, where 
government officials and prosperous businessmen settled. Under the 
Condominium, emerging urban districts were divided into three 
classes, broadly reflecting local social distinctions as well as differ¬ 
ences in house types and size of house sites (also McLean 1980: 
142-43). 

15. During the Turkiyya, female slaves in northern Sudan were employed 
in marissa shops, with older slave women brewing and selling beer 
while younger slave women served it (Spaulding and Beswick 1995: 
522). Spaulding and Beswick discuss how, with the collapse of the old 
Funj social order in the early nineteenth century, commoditization 
of slave sexuality expanded dramatically. Both the nobility and the 
new middle class sought to profit from marketing the sexual services 
of slaves. Profits declined dramaticalty during the Mahdiyya, but the 
subsequent restoration of colonial rule restored a social order “ame¬ 
nable to urban and small-town middle-class morality that mandated 
expensive arranged marriages among the offspring of respectable 
families. The ensuing demand for sexual services outside marriage 
may thus be read in terms of dominant bourgeois Arab-Islamic val¬ 
ues that asserted firm control over female sexuality and defined fam¬ 
ily honor in terms of the impeccability of its womenfolk” (Spaulding 
and Beswick 1995: 528). 
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16. Then the regional administrative center. 

17. Described as Fertit or Dega, Marajan came from the district of 
Wau. 

18. Most writers (Constantinides 1972, al-Nagar 1975, Makris 2000) 
offer the same distinction, though Zenkovsky (1950) reverses it. 

19. They were also linked through Muhammad’s twin sister, Asha, 
who lived in Kabbosh with her husband, a “rich” Mahas man from 
Dongola, also “born in the palaces” (i.e., Ottoman Egypt). Though 
childless, Asha is remembered as a much-loved amma-ta- (aunt, father’s 
sister) of Sennar zar, having spent a lifetime involved with the zar of 
her mother and brother. 

20. Hajja Fatima described her grandmother’s nugara, which she brought 
from Egypt and was also hot and difficult: “It burns with fire. They 
light a fire of hay and burn the person... 1 remember a woman called 
Amna. They brought the bale of hay and set it on fire with her inside. 
The bale of hay was finished but her body didn’t burn. Burei also 
makes you ill but it is not like that. 1 never had the nugara or tom- 
bura, just the burei.” 

21. Makris (2000: 173) describes how leaders in tombura zar also manip¬ 
ulated magic roots collected from southern Sudan. 

22. Sennar’s hospital was built in the late 1930s, but for several decades 
it was associated more with death and dying than with health care 
options. It was also too expensive for most rural migrants. 

23. Though not much is remembered about them, 1 was given the names 
of two women who were zar burei leaders in Sennar at this time. 
Neither left descendants. 

24. In other parts of the colonial world scarification served to identify 
the bearers, often ex-slave soldiers, with the colonial state (Leopold 
2006). That does not appear to have been the case in Sudan, where 
scarification served rather to identify with the dominant ethnic 
groups. 

25. According to Zainab’s granddaughter, he was from the Debalawi 
branch of the Beja tribe. His southern identity was important for her 
children. 

4 Independence, Islamism, and Modernity 

1. In the 1953 elections leading up to independence, the southern party 
won only nine seats, and of some 800 administrative posts sudanized, 
only six went to southerners. 

2. Sennar’s population grew from 8,098 in 1955-56 (ranked 19 out of 
Sudanese towns), to 17,640 in 1964-65 (ranked 15), to 28,546 in 
1973 (ranked 17; El-Arifi 1980: 398). 

3. The formation in 1963 of the Anya Nya, a loosely knit guerilla army, 
signaled the spread of the conflict to rural areas and the govern¬ 
ment’s inability to deal with the southern problem. 
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4. The mammoth Kanana sugar project, for example, between Kosti 
and Sennar, was expected to more than meet the country’s growing 
need for sugar as well as to diversify the country’s exports (Holt and 
Daly 1979: 211). Looked on with pride by local Sennar workers, 
projects such as Kanana and Sennar Sugar were taken as evidence of 
Sudan’s increasing global importance. 

5. Capital of Tanzania, commemorating that country’s independence 
from colonial rule. 

6. A1 Gufa, the Fortress, a new settlement on the southern edge of Sennar 
that developed on what was formerly the town’s rubbish dump. 

7. Notably Zaghawa, Fallata, and Nuba. 

8. The town herbalist, Ismail al-Dul (the Shadow), for example, moved 
to Sennar from Khartoum around 1950 and started out as a roadside 
vendor, though by 1980 he had secured prime property for his suc¬ 
cessful store in front of the main meat market. 

9. Working with women in Khartoum North and nearby villages in the 
mid-1960s, Constantinides (1978: 185) argued that the ritual of zar 
“provided one of the prime bases for such female solidarity as exists 
in the urban areas and that it has played an important role in wom¬ 
en’s adaptation and integration into multi-ethnic urban society.” 

10. Majrenga (discussed in Chapter 10) is central to practices in Sennar 
zar. The term is not Arabic, suggesting foreign derivation. It has not 
been described elsewhere. 

11. As with spiritual leaders in other parts of the world, her sometimes 
unpleasant personality simply added to her awesome reputation 
(Tedlock 2005) 

12. In 1980 this was about £s30 per month. 

13. Daily diets deteriorated, as fewer people could afford staples such as 
fava beans and instead adopted cheaper alternatives such as sweet¬ 
ened macaroni. 

14. Described in Kenyon 2004. 

15. Certain Nilotic and East African herders continue to drink blood mixed 
with milk, but this is not something 1 came across in zar ritual. 

16. The University of Khartoum has been conducting a long-term study 
of zar in the Three Towns region. 

Ill The House of Spirits 

1. They do not become actively possessed. 

2. Makris (2000: 385) translated a similar expression in tombura as 
“with your permission.” 

5 The World of Red Spirits 

1. But not in rural northern Sudan (Boddy, personal communication 
2011), where zar are considered red djinn, contrasted with black 
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djinn (also called shdwatin) or white djinn. There are manjr such 
examples of differences in interpretation within Sudanese zar. 

2. In Sennar, as in Omdurman, the word zar is always used in the sin¬ 
gular, reinforcing Makris’s (2000) point that the zar is “all one.” 
Boddy (1989) and Trimingham (1949) both use the plural, zairan, 
a term I never came across in Sennar. 

3. Cf Lambek(1981:29). 

4. Also noted by Constantinides (1972: 100-103). 

5. Statute, regulations, constitution in classical Arabic (cf. Makris 
2000: 326). 

6. In contrast, Lambek (1993: 159) noted that on Mayotte “the 
student herself (obviously in communication with both the com¬ 
munity at large and with the fundis [leaders]) plays the major 
role both in determining her access to knowledge, and in legiti¬ 
mating it.” 

7. Lambek’s (1981: 26-27) discussion from Mayotte is particularly 
insightful here, suggesting real similarities across the region. 

8. Possession by zar often causes a personality change in the host. 
Amuna, for example, a gentle-mannered woman, became extremely 
aggressive when possessed by her main spirit, Dasholay. For women 
regularly possessed by several different zar spirits, this leads to 
unpredictable behavior. I complained to a friend about the erratic 
behavior of someone we knew. “Ah, but she is not alone in her head,” 
explained my friend, shaking her head in sympathy'. 

9. The former faki in Mauirno, for example, had two crocodiles in a 
cage outside his front door and snakes pickled in jars on his coffee 
table. These he consulted when I accompanied a neighbor there in 
1982 to ask about her fiance’s reluctance to finalize their wedding 
plans. Boddy (1989: 299-301) found a zar spirit named Crocodile in 
Hofriyat. 

10. Many of these incenses are used in general cosmetic preparation, not 
just in zar. They were formerly handmade, a communal craft women 
learned from their mothers, using special woods (like sandalwood), 
oils and perfumes (such as mahlab or musk), and gum Arabic {luban), 
cooked gently with sugar to bind them together. Ingredients are 
readily available, tucked away in the main markets in fascinating little 
stalls or shops that also stock commercial perfumes, oils, incenses, 
and spices. Today women bujr them in the market or employ a neigh¬ 
bor to prepare them. 

11. Exotic to outsiders, this is a familiar cosmetic, therapeutic activity in 
Sudan. Readily symbolizing the domestic domain in everyday life, 
incense draws the spirits into female space. 

12. Rabha talked about the zar cure, marina'. “There is also the med¬ 
icine of incense [bikhur^. You take the ashes from incense, then 
pour water and perfume over it and give it to the person suffering 
from the zar.” As we saw, a similar cure, mihayya (prescribed, for 
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example, for Najat when she was pregnant), is performed by Sufi 
holy men. 

13. Their number varies and is usually an odd number, three or five, 
depending largely on how many drummers turn up. 

14. Constantinides (1972: 165) also noted the link between the beating 
of the drums and the intense heartbeats of the person affected by a 
zar spirit or illness. 

15. Meeting these demands can be onerous. Some outfits are made by 
local tailors known to understand zar needs, though few women in 
Sennar can afford this. Many outfits are simple, poorly made, and 
not easy to identify. 

16. In any event, she died prematurely, with nobody ready to take over 
her incomplete zar ‘ilba. 

17. That some power is thought to inhere to these items themselves was 
illustrated by what happened when Suad was showing me her clothes. 
Our small daughters, Katie and Amna, picked up some head scarves, 
pretending to be Luliyya. Suad became very alarmed, shouting, “No, 
no, no, no, no!” It was not clear whether she did not want to offend 
the zar or simply did not want Luliyya to possess the girls. Either 
way, the articles were clearly no longer neutral items of apparel. 

18. Such distinctions are noted in other religions; see, for example, 
Finkler (1985), Crapanzano (1973), Csordas (2002: 51). 

6 Nations of Spirits 

1. Other anthropologists (Boddy 1989: 275ff; Constantinides 1972: 
330-38; Makris 2000; al-Nagar 1975) list zar spirits that they found 
at different times and places in the Sudan. While the categories of 
spirits remain largely (not totally) the same, few spirits are alike in all 
accounts. Many are completely different, some have the same names 
but belong in different groups, and only a small number are, appar¬ 
ently, the same. These contrasts are a further reminder that there is 
no single way in zar; spirits are constantly reinterpreted and renewed, 
something facilitated by the idiom of the Box, but also reflect the 
mobility of peoples’ lives, past and present. 

2. In the past muwalcidin referred specifically to children of ex-slaves 
and Turks (e.g., al-Shahi and Moore 1978: 35). Today it is used more 
broadly for people of mixed ethnicity. 

3. Hayder (1979: 169) offers the term Jcima'ci as a synonym for zar 
generally, while in rural northern Sudan women use Majmo'a, a term 
derived from the same root (Boddy 1989). 

4. Like Italians, Chinese, or Americans, explained Najat, zar have 
nations or tribes. 

5. 1 have been unable to identify the Robawiyya, who are probably a 
small cell within a larger Sufi order. Boddy (personal communica¬ 
tion 2011) wondered if the term may be derived from the Arabic 
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aarba, (four), suggesting that these are the followers of the four sons 
of Jabir (included in Sitt ena’s account and mentioned above). This 
would offer further links to early Islamic history. 

6. The zar of Ahmad al-Badawi is widely found (Boddy 1989: 275, 
Constantinides 1972: 330, Hayder 1979: 173). Hajja Fatima 
included Bayumi (presumably Sayed Ahmed al-Bayumi, included 
by Constantinides 1972: 330 and Hayder 1979: 173) in her list of 
Darawish spirits (which she called Samurai). Interestingly, follow¬ 
ers of Sayed al-Bayumi (the Bayumiyya brotherhood) were largely 
muwalladin (in the sense of descendants of Black slaves, according to 
Trimingham 1949: 241). 

7. Daougi remains a mystery. The name may be a derivation of Da‘ud, 
possibly linked with the Sudanese patron of the Qadriyya missionary 
Taj al-Din al-Bahari (Karrar 1992: 21-22). 

8. Constantinides (1972: 330) names more spirits and gives each a 
more varied profile. At ceremonies I attended in Khartoum and 
Omdurman in the 1980s, I also found far more Darawish spirits, 
with various accessories, who stayed for long periods. 

9. Pashawat spirits appear little changed over the last century. Seligman’s 
(1914: 303) citation, from the pseudonymous Nij^a Salima’s descrip¬ 
tion from nineteenth-century Egypt, could easity apply to Sennar zar 
todajc “Soon eight women became possessed and one of the onlook¬ 
ers was heard to say that they were the great ones (Bashawat) of the 
demon world. To each of them was given a tarbush and manjr scarves, 
and a sword or a stick as they moved rhythmically round and round, 
some with eyes shut, others with a fixed glassy stare.” 

10. Adepts purchase their own jalabiyya. The red tarbush is part of the 
umiyya’s ‘idda, given to the spirit when he possesses an individual. 

11. Most writers of zar (Boddy 1989: 291-93, Constantinides 1972: 
332-33, al-Nagar 1975: 177) found Pashawat spirits elsewhere in 
Sudan. However, Hayder (1979) did not include them in his account 
from northern Sudan, and al-Nagar clearly found them less impor¬ 
tant in Omdurman in the 1960s, where they were not a separate 
group. 

12. Constantinides (1972: 332) described Yowra, one of the oldest estab¬ 
lished spirits, as the son of Kowra, who was in turn the son of Rima/ 
Reema (or Yarima). Najat, on the other hand, thought (in 2001) that 
Rima, Shalabi, and Kowra are brothers. 

13. Included by Constantinides (1972: 333) as Salim Shelabi. His 
name could be construed as Shalab Bey. One of the oldest spirits in 
Sennar. 

14. Bey signifies Turkish army rank. 

15. Also found in Turkish and Egyptian zar, according to Constantinides 
(1972). 

16. Kramer (1993: 106) says this term is used for all Muslim spirits. 
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17. In the late 1960s, Constantinides (1972: 73) was told by women in 
Omdurman that Pashawat had formerly been more important. This 
was born out in Sennar zar in the 1980s, when they appeared only 
occasionally (Kenyon 1995: 112). 

18. Popular Ramadan drink made from sorghum and spices. 

19. Islamic invocation. 

20. Islamic expression of happiness. 

21. All Europeans and Americans are assumed to be Christian, regard¬ 
less of personal inclinations. 

22. Also used for Sudanese citizens of Greek and Turkish origin, even 
though, as in the case of some Sennar merchant families, their ances¬ 
tors settled in Sudan several generations ago, they speak only Arabic, 
and they have never left the country. They are Christians, however, 
and this, plus their generally lighter skin color, distinguishes them 
from their neighbors. 

23. Evelyn Baring, Lord Cromer, was Britain’s senior representative 
(proconsul) in Egypt at the time of the Anglo-Egyptian invasion of 
Sudan. 

24. Probably corned beef, a popular food for the spirits (Makris 2000). 

25. Constantinides (1972: 338) named Nimr al-Kindo, Tadros, Ard aSin 
in the Three Towns. 

26. Umiyya Rabha and her mother Sitt ena quoted this when I first 
asked about Khawajat spirits, inferring that they had learned It from 
Grandmother Zainab. Widely known, I found it associated with zar 
throughout the Gezira area, the Three Towns, Darfur, and the south. 
Makris (2000: 241-43) gives a longer version from tombura infor¬ 
mants in Omdurman, and I heard a similar one in Darfur. Neither 
Boddy (1989) nor Constantinides (1972) mention it. 

27. A Chinese hospital in a nearby town was popular In the 1980s, and 
this could be linked to the rise of this group of spirits. Since the 1989 
revolution, increasing numbers of East Asians have come to work 
in Sudan. Indian spirits (al-Hinud) are also Included In Khawajat 
spirits. 

28. A Shygia woman, her father had come west to fight with Ali Dinar 
in the early twentieth century and settled there, marrying a local 
woman. TussHa claimed she brought zar to Darfur from Omdurman 
as a young woman after she became ill and was treated by relatives in 
the capital. 

29. Discussing how nineteenth-century slave traders added to the 
trauma of those enslaved, Sharkey (1992: 90) quotes Pallme: “The 
slave merchants greatly contribute to keep up this aversion by assur¬ 
ing the negroes that all captives who fall into the hands of the white 
men are fattened in their country for slaughter... They make the 
poor slaves understand that those white men who, like the Arabs 
and Turks, profess the true faith, do not eat the flesh of the negroes; 
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but that the Giaours, or unbelievers, by which denomination the)' 
distinguish the Franks, follow that barbarous custom.” Nachtigal, 
who visited Darfur in 1874, was also told that Europeans “were not 
only expert sorcerers, but also brought up black men as slaves... to 
satisfy their culinary tastes, or to provide blood for dyeing cloth 
red.” 

30. Describing early-nineteenth-century slave markets of Shendi, John 
Burkhardt (1822; a notoriously unreliable informant) noted, “The 
slaves are chiefly either Abyssinians or of the race called Nouba... The 
male Abyssinian... are known to be little fit for bodily work, but they 
are esteemed for their fidelity and make excellent house servants.” 

31. Written sar (plural Sarotsh) in Amharic. 

32. Reminiscent of Amharic zar, in which a spirit is identified accord¬ 
ing to several measures: important status dimensions, such as age, 
sex, religion, and occupation; his temperament toward his human 
host; his authority and power among the other spirits; and the kinds 
of demands he makes (Young 1975: 572, citing Leiris 1934 and 
Messing 1958). 

33. Constantinides (1972: 331) described Ethiopian Wazir Mama as 
the “emissary” of other spirits, “representative and overseer or all 
other zayran,” given red clothes, a spear, and a sword. Boddy (1989: 
233,280) described Habbashi spirit Wilad Mama, children of Mama 
(though invoked as a single spirit), in similar terms, “a powerful 
Habish zar, vizier of all zairan” (1989: 226), “a powerful male, who 
therefore acts like a female” (281). As the emissary of Mama (who 
she was told was the Mother of the Majmo'a/Jama'a) or “vizier of 
the zayran,” she describes how he “must be summoned first at a 
ceremony, and requested to marshal fellow zayran in preparation for 
descent” (1989: 233). Wazir Mama “also acts as a spokesman for the 
entire pantheon, receiving the blood of sacrificial victims on the oth¬ 
ers’ behalf. Thus, threads addressed to Wilad Mama are addressed 
to all zayran.” The spirits Constantinides and Boddy describe are 
high-ranking and old {kabir). 

34. Constantinides (1972: 90) wondered if it referred to Haile Selassie, 
who stayed in Sudan in 1936. 

35. Arab identity in Sudan is relatively recent. With the arrival of large 
numbers of Muslim merchants and holy men in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the new middle class in Fun) society began to assume Arab 
characteristics, constructing genealogies tracing their origin to 
an Arab ancestor either from Arabia or elsewhere In North Africa 
(Sikainga 1996: 6-7). Slave ownership became central to this life¬ 
style, and Arabs controlled the slave trade along the Nile long before 
the Ottoman invasion. 

36. In the early 1980s, a longstanding feud escalated between the 
Rufaa and townspeople in Sennar Station. Some years earlier, Rufa'a 
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tribesmen had wandered into an orchard and helped themselves to 
fruit (a reasonable action, according to the Arab respect for shar¬ 
ing). However, the owner saw them and ordered them off his land. 
They refused, he threatened them with a gun, and in the ensuing 
confusion an Arab was killed. The others left immediately. Several 
years later the Rufa'a returned to the same orchard and killed the 
owner’s son. Townspeople were aghast, and for several days we 
waited to hear what was going to happen next. Then the widow of 
the recent victim intervened. “There has been enough killing,” she 
allegedly said. “Now it stops.” The police were asked by her family 
to do nothing to catch the killers. Townspeople were all impressed 
by her generosity—though I realized that in the version of the story 
I was told, the moral high ground remained with them. 

37. When I encountered a group of Arabs in a food stall in the Sennar 
market, the woman in charge was brusque to the point of being 
impolite, in marked contrast to her service of other customers. On 
the other hand, thejr were making disparaging remarks about me 
and my people (Khawajat), under the assumption that I would not 
understand them. 

38. Constantinides recorded a similar song for the Hadendowi Ahmed 
al-Bashir. 

39. Elsewhere Zakki is variously Habbashi (Zaaki Megaji, Constantinides 
1972: 332) or Pashawat. 

40. Shargaway seems to be local. Unlike other Sudanese spirits, he likes 
to wear white jalabiyya. 

41. In the Box Fatima Abd al-Aziz inherited from Zainab, practiced 
today by al-Kandiyya, these Black spirits are less important than 
Habbashi or Darawish spirits. 

42. Also noted by Constantinides (1972: 160). 

43. Constantinides (1972: 167) describes the spirit Shdkir Manzo^ who 
causes eye trouble and blindness, found in both tombura and burei 
zar. 

44. An old weapon with a long metal handle and a sharp triangular 
shaped blade. 

45. Rather than dl-bcmut (routine term for girl or daughter), mdra^ or 
nisswcm (women, wives). 

46. Kahle (1912: 23) includes a zar song for Umm el Gulam from Egypt. 
Constantinides lists Um al-Ghulam as a daughter of the Darawish, 
who desires a yellow dress and tob (1972: 335). 

47. Boddy (personal communication 2011) offers a plausible expla¬ 
nation: “That the spirit ‘abd al-Qadr al-Jilani has Ethiopian 
daughters would not be amiss in Hofriyat, where women said that 
zar practice ethnic exogamy' rather than familial endogamy like 
themselves.” 
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7 Serving the Spirits 

1. Another brother, Josay, is associated with them but only actively 
possesses a few women on ceremonial occasions, when they move 
with blank expressions, responding to his beat by grasping a spear, 
wearing folded tobs as shawls. Otherwise he does not visit, but in 
accounts given to me about the spirits it was important that Josay 
be grouped with his three siblings. The same kind of spirit, derived 
from the same experiences, his identity is presently eclipsed by his 
brothers. He may well emerge in the future in a similar capacity. 

2. Elsewhere Bashir does not wear a cross. 

3. Describing tromba possession in Madagascar, where similar trends 
have emerged. Sharp (1995: 76) talked of “a malleable form of collec¬ 
tive expression... a model of the past that remains open to constant 
reinterpretation.” 

4. Bashir and Luliyya are well-known names to most Sudanese, evok¬ 
ing romantic figures in song and story. Bashir is also a popular boy’s 
name. A newborn girl, however. Is never named Luliyya; I was told 
this is too specific a label. 

5. Halima the hairdresser put it this way (Kenyon 2004: 62-63): “Even 
a married woman needs her own money...Her husband is already 
bringing them food, sheets, bread, sugar, and so on. Can he also 
give her money for her to give to her family.^ No, of course not. His 
income is small. If he does give her anything it will be slight... A 
woman has many wajba. If another woman gives birth or has a nam¬ 
ing ceremony or a circumcision, you give wajib to her.” 

6. Those who tried to sell refreshments by the roadside, an old recourse 
for unskilled women, were arrested; those selling local beers were 
beaten. In today’s faltering economy, even educated women cannot 
find jobs. 

7. Cf. Leslau’s (1949) account of the language of Sar in Ethiopia. 

8. The time of the Ethiopian massacre could refer to 1936, when Emperor 
Haile Selassie fled to Sudan (cited above, Constantinides 1972: 90) 
or to the coup of 1973, when Haile Selassie was killed and many 
Eritreans and Ethiopians fled to Sudan to escape subsequent civil war. 
During the 1980s, many Ethiopian refugees lived in Sennar—the 
men vying with local Sudanese for jobs, and resented for that, and the 
women (whose dress and behavior continue to shock Sudanese) often 
described as prostitutes. No doubt some did seek their living in this 
way, but this stereotyping has old historical and cultural roots. 

9. At zar rituals I attended in Khartoum and Omdurman I found 
Bashir, but he was a Sudanese spirit (al-Nagar personal communica¬ 
tion 1981), never as important as in Sennar. Women from northern 
Sudan told me that he was not in their home towns, and he was not 
popular in Gezira villages or western Sudan. In Hofriyat (Northern 
Sudan) Boddy (1989: 293) found a “popular, comical” spirit named 
Beshir, but he was a Pasha, “an English emissary who finds desert 
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traveling discomforting, carried a handkerchief with which to mop 
His perpetually sweaty brow, and wears a towel slung over His shoul¬ 
der.” The spirit described by Hayder (1979: 173) was more like the 
Bashir of Sennar: “[Bashir] is said to be indecent and drinks ‘araky, 
and for this reason Beshir is not allowed to enter when the Darawaish 
[sic] are present.” Constantinides (1972: 331) found a Habbashi spirit 
named Bashiir Tadar in the Three Towns in the 1960s, who liked a 
“red gown and fez, with gold or silver torque bracelets.” 

10. Described at the Sudan Studies Association meeting in 2004 (Bergen) 
by A. Mahjub. 

11. The fact that Bashir might be the spirit of a neutered slave (as some 
were who were intended for the harems of the Ottoman nobility) was 
not discussed. It was occasionally implied in his dealings with guests. 

12. At that time about four US cents. 

13. In Sudan there are different expectations of behavior from 
paternal relatives (respect) and maternal relatives (affection and 
informality). 

14. He is hugged warmly by many of his female guests, for example, 
something not commonly done between men and women other than 
between very close relatives, and then only with those one cannot 
marry. 

15. Described in Boddy (1989: 61). Women describe it as dancing from 
the neck, moving gently on the balls of their feet and swaying their 
bodies and heads like pigeons. 

16. An earlier version of this section appeared in Dawson (2011). 
Permission to reuse is gratefully acknowledged. 

17. Hayder (1979: 174) included a spirit Dar Sollili among the Arab spir¬ 
its in Northern Sudan in the 1970s while Constantinides (1975: 337) 
lists Darsoli as an Arab spirit, “a Hadendowa tribesman.” Neither 
resembles the Dasholay found in Sennar today. 

18. A particularly violent and insecure region since the late nineteenth 
century, when people like the Uduk were major targets of slave raids, 
it was a major conflict arena in the long-running civil war (James 
1979, 2007; also Collins 1992). 

19. The United States’s retaliatory attack of 1998, in response to the 
embassy bombing in East Africa, was still very much on peoples’ 
minds at this time. 

IV Dealing with Power 

1. Oval edible fruit of Hyphenae thebaica^ a species of palm with a range 
of therapeutic functions. 

8 Bargaining with Power 

1. Makris (2000: 383) glosses amana somewhat differently, as “lit. 
safety; item is given to the secluded patient by the tombura shaj'kha 
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as protection against evil.” He further (2000: 282-83) claims that it 
is not found in “bore” [sic] and describes it in tombura as a bundle 
containing an ebony-handled knife, a piece of word decorated with 
beads, and a bundle of straw, suggesting that it is equivalent to the 
jirtiq (protective bracelet) of the pregnant woman or bride. I did 
not learn of any similar physical representation of amana in Sennar, 
although see footnote 11 in Chapter 10. 

2. Cf Shaw (2002: 107) and Palmie (2006). 

3. Describing not dissimilar Afro-Caribbean ritual practices, Palmie 
(2006: 862) found them to be “compatible, on one semantic level, 
with understandings of wage labor as the voluntary conveyance of 
title over one’s personal embodied capacities to a second party under 
market conditions.” 

4. Chernoff (2003: 62ff) offers insightful discussion of reciprocity else¬ 
where in contemporary Africa. 

5. Kendall (2008) gives a stimulating discussion of props in Korean 
shaman rituals {kut), although she describes a type of performance 
very different from zar. In Korea, improvisation is common, and the 
lavish display' of props she describes in contemporary rituals contrasts 
dramatically with the far more stylized and historically loaded equip¬ 
ment of zar. 

6. Very small babies are sometimes brought to the house of zar. 

7. This does not happen often and generates a lot of comment when it 
does. The appearance of Dasholay in 1984 and the intervention of 
the Pashawat described in Chapter 6 come to mind. 

8. A widespread triad in Central African ritual (Turner 1967: 59-92), 
though open to various interpretations. 

9. ATNagar (1975: 244) describes red, the color of blood, as a “dual¬ 
ist symbol” in everyday life, linking danger or ill health to bless¬ 
ings and happiness. There are many examples. Sunrise and sunset, 
for example, the hamarain (the “two reds”) are transitional periods 
when spirits are particularly active (Crowfoot 1922: 7). The yfrlty silk 
thread is worn by brides in weddings and circumcisions, and preg¬ 
nant women in the seventh month of pregnancy; it is also tied to the 
head of a bridegroom or circumcised boy. 

10. Gibb and Kramers, cited above, page 244. Although Makris (2000: 
158) does not mention this, 1 was told that red is the sash color used 
in tombura inaugurations. This would reinforce the link between 
Rabha’s Box and tombura/nugara. 

11. A person described as having a “white heart” or “white will” is sin¬ 
cere and open, cooperative and loving. When a faki or fortune teller 
is consulted, he is given a contribution referred to as “al Bayad,” 
whiteness, implying confidence in his integrity. 

12. Lit. large white dish. Makris (2000: 307-34) describes this as one of 
four major processes of initiation in tumbura, though 1 did not learn 
about this in Sennar. 
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13. An event paralleled by the increasing global popularity of white wed¬ 
ding dresses for brides (cf. Kendall 1996a), affecting Sudan as well. 
In Sennar it is this modernist rather than virtuous assumption that 
greets Luliyya’s choice of dress. 

14. Bad-natured people are called “black hearted.” “Black blood” is bad 
blood, removed by cupping to relieve pain. Black Wind is associated 
with insanity and aggression. 

15. Antimony, for example, is painted on children’s foreheads as a pre¬ 
cautionary measure or around women’s eyes, for health and beauty, 
just as henna is used to dye hands and feet. Older people may dye 
graying hair black, and younger women use arsenic (sihrd) to make 
hair look blacker and more beautiful. 

16. In weddings, trees and branches are sometimes used to express 
wishes of good luck and prosperity, green stones are worn to guard 
against the evil eye, and green beads are used in the wedding jirtiq 
ritual. 

17. As noted, some Qadriyya groups use a green ‘imma at investiture 
(Trimingham 1949: 221). 

18. According to al-Nagar (1975: 248), green is also the symbol of life 
and fertility. In Omdurman, if it is impossible to return the zar 
karama to the spirits of the water, it is thrown to the spirits of the 
trees. 

19. Not surprisingly, seven is also important in everyday life. According 
to al-Nagar (1975: 251-54), odd numbers represent transitional 
states, generally associated with unnatural and abnormal states. At 
seven months, for example, a child wears a special charm around 
the neck to protect him from the evil eye. After childbirth, both the 
third and the seventh days are important. On the seventh day is the 
naming ceremony, after which the baby is considered a real person. 
Similarly after a death, special karamat are held on the third and sev¬ 
enth days. 

20. Bitt al-Jamil was a religious woman in Sennar who possessed gifts 
of healing through what she called an Opening from God (Kenyon 
1991,2004). 

21. In research carried out at the University of Sennar’s Faculty of 
Medicine in 2001 (Kenyon 2002), 1 found that medical students 
were generally prepared to recognize the efficacy of Islamic (reli¬ 
gious) healing, but regarded zar as fraudulent, even kujur. 

22. The related village of Kabbosh was also without an umiyya at that 
time, so the line of Zainab seemed likely to disappear. 

9 Spirits at Play 

1. In Sennar the equivalent of 50 US cents. 

2. An earlier version of this episode appeared in Anthropoloj^icul 
Quarterly (Kenyon 1995). 
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3. Then about 5 US cents. 

4. Makris (2000: 121-22) prefers the term wunasa, conversation, but 
it is clear from the narratives he cited that women in Umm Beda (as 
elsewhere) attend similar occasions. 

5. The form may be modern, but the principle of having regular public 
sessions was noted by Seligman (1914: 307) when, during the winter 
of 1909-10, she attended such an event in the married quarters of 
the army barracks in Rodok: “These zar were held weekly and no 
doubt appeared to the participators to be part of the routine of their 
daily life; but whenever the spirits demanded it, and their host could 
afford it, bigger zar would be held.” 

6. In Omdurman, according to al-Nagar (1981, personal communica¬ 
tion), coffee parties became a way for the leader to help her close 
associates. In Sennar, the umiyya had no control over who was host¬ 
ing zar coffee parties. 

7. About 50 US cents. 

8. Cf. Kendall’s (2008: 156-59) account of a shamanic ritual that she 
sponsored, when she too wondered if the event was about to be 
derailed by the god’s intoxication after he drank too much imported 
whiskey. 

9. The term Chair refers specificalty to goods brought to honor the 
spirits and in itself presents a puzzle. A foreign but ordinary piece of 
furniture found in most homes, the kursi is associated primarily with 
men; women use it less for sitting on than for storage. They prefer to 
lie on an an^areb (wood and rope bed) or crouch on a bambar (a low 
stool) if working or eating. The adoption of the term may be linked 
to the fact that Sufi holy men also ritually inherited a chair (known as 
karkaror serir) from their mentor (Trimingham 1949). By the nine¬ 
teenth century, Europeans had introduced the secular chair (kursi) 
into North Africa, associated with both domestic and official func¬ 
tions, and women, even slaves, would have been familiar with them 
as foreign symbols of privilege. 

10. Very occasionally, people put on a nine-day event, a tissadv. a real 
show of strength, in which the half-Chair is repeated three times. 1 
attended only one, in 1985, which was an extraordinary affair hosted 
by the umiyya of tombura in the house of tombura, but as a burei 
ceremony for her sister, a midwife at the hospital. Today, when people 
find it too expensive to afford even a half-Chair, such a ceremony 
would be out of the question. 

11. Small handleless coffee cups. 

12. According to these (discussed in Kistor 1993: 374ff), Rajab was 
sacred even in pre-lslamic times, a time of sacrifice and of peace, 
when tribes in the Arabian Peninsula refrained from raids and war¬ 
fare. Scholars of Islam are divided in their opinions regarding how 
far these practices were allowed to continue in Islam, basing their 
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conclusions on interpretations of various Hadith. Those significant 
events connected with the life of the Prophet that allegedly happened 
in Rajab turn the month into one of the most distinctive periods 
of the year. According to one tradition, the mother of the Prophet 
conceived him on the first evening of Rajab; another tradition claims 
that he was born in Rajab. Some traditions assert that the event of 
the laylat al-miradj occurred in Rajab. Other traditions claim that 
the date of the wm' was the twenty-seventh day of Rajab. Kistor 
(1993: 375) adds, “A night of Radjab [sic] distinguished by the rich 
rewards is the night of the twenty-seventh of Radjab. The believer 
spending this night in vigils: praying; thanking God; repeating a 
hundred times the various phrases of gratitude, the oneness of God, 
invocations and supplications; performing prostrations and mk’as', 
and reading a sura of the Kufan and fasting the next day, will be 
highly rewarded by God; he will attain God’s grace as if he fasted a 
hundred years, and practiced vigils for a hundred years.” 

13. An annual zar festival, however, was nothing new. Almost a century 
ago Seligman observed (1914: 303), “The great annual festival lasts 
about a week. Every evening there is a ceremony, masses of provisions 
sent by devotees being distributed to the performers.” 

14. Each Box of burei zar, and thus each leader, is autonomous, unlike 
the chain {silsilct) of descendants from distinguished Sufi holy men. 
All the Boxes discussed in this book are successors to Zainab, but 
they become quite different in the hands of each new leader, with 
often different followers. Furthermore, the ways of the spirits are 
variable, unknowable in advance. While spirits can be inherited, the 
route of that inheritance can never be anticipated with certainty. 
Similarly, Boxes of zar may be inherited, but unless the leader herself 
is able to validate her claims, to both human followers and the spirits, 
she will not be successful. 

15. Aisha described to me how Rabha told her in a dream to become an 
umiyya and to hold the ceremony after Rajab. Rabha instructed her 
to take two kilos of sorghum from a full sack in Zainab’s old house 
and hold the karama on the fifteenth day of Jasayar (Shaban). Aisha 
went to get the sorghum, but Husna wouldn’t let her take anything. 
She then bought sorghum herself, making the karama as instructed, 
slaughtering a sheep and preparing the special stews. 

16. The red sash reinforces links to the Badawiyya (Ahmadiyya) broth¬ 
erhood, whose turban is red (Gibb and Kramers 2001: 23). Green 
sashes are linked to the Qadriyya (Trimingham 1949: 250). 

17. These 1 was asked not to record, though 1 was filming some of the 
earlier proceedings. 

18. It is interesting to compare this with the traditional investiture of a 
new Qadriyya leader (al-khalifa), which included the following events 
(Trimingham (1949: 221, citing accounts from the Tdbciqcity. shaving 
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the initiate’s head by his mentor, singing anashid^ seating on the 
founder’s kakar (throne), handing over thrones of former khalifas, 
turbanning with the green ‘imma^ investing with jubba and sheep¬ 
skin sijjada, of the founder, and the allotment of pupil-servants. 

19. Cf. Csordas (2002: 37). The path in zar starts off simply, with a visit 
to the umiyya not unlike a visit to the doctor’s office. However, this 
can be the beginning of a long relationship between the individual 
and the spirits, which escalates to a more complex form. 

10 Sacrifice 

1. Literally “Blue.” In the Sudanese color scheme, Azrag refers to a 
deep (blue) shade of black. 

2. Balanitesdej^yptica, (L.) Del., also known as in English referred 

to as Desert Date or as Soapberry. 

3. El Ghazali et al. (1997: 23). It is also thought to contain chemi¬ 
cals that combat bilharzias, an increasingly severe problem since the 
development of the Gezira Scheme. 

4. According to Ahmad al-Safi, “They need only to suck a few unripe 
pieces of the lalobe to achieve their goal” (www.ahmadalsafi.net/ 
recipes/forms:2). 

5. The lalobe is also highly valued in Sufi healing. Many Sufi madiih 
are dedicated to it, or at least to the prayer beads isihhas) made from 
the pits of the fruit of the tree. Eor example, laluba jirr-jirrha tuba 
(the lalabuba [sibha], “its beads are so heavy that its pull [makes the 
sound of] a brick” (Salomon, personal communication). 

6. Azadirachta indica A. juss, also commonplace in northern and 
central Sudan, is very hardy, able to withstand drought and heat. 
Originally from India, it is sometimes referred to as Indian lilac 
because of its white flower (www.ahmadalsafi.net/recipes/hsI30). 

7. The nim has long been regarded as effective in treating malaria 
and is widely used as an insect and lice repellent. Its fresh leaves are 
used externally and internally as antipyretics (El Ghazali et al. 1997: 
21); they are also applied as a poultice to treat mumps {abu-diqnan 
dayira). 

8. Al-siwaak, twig as toothbrush, is also sunna (Salomon, personal 
communication). 

9. Even in 2004, old women recalled tales of snakes that Muhammad 
brought to nugara rituals, letting them slide among men and women, 
reminding them of his links with the supernatural. “It was very 
frightening,” nodded one old lady wistfully. 

10. Their original homeland, probabty in southern Darfur, Bahr al- 
Ghazal, and the Central African Republic, is subject to disagree¬ 
ment among scholars. Makris (2000: 222, nl5) wondered if the 
Banda formerly belonged to the various Fertit peoples or (citing 
Jafar Mirghani) were an Azande vassal state during the reign of 
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King Bugwa. According to Slatin (1896, cited by Makris 2000, and 
Constantinides 1972: 92), in the late nineteenth century they were 
one of the most powerful tribes in Bahr al-Ghazal. Santandrea (1957: 
155) maintained that they were more famous than their neighbors in 
Bahr al-Ghazal in retaining “all the pagan inheritance of their pagan 
ancestors (the cult of all sorts of spirits, etc),” despite their conver¬ 
sion to Islam. In the early Condominium period, many Banda were 
recruited to the army, and were regarded as making good soldiers 
(Makris 2000: 198-99). Some settled in villages on the southern 
outskirts of Sennar. 

11. There were tombura spirits of that name in Khartoum North in the 
1960s (Constantinides 1972: 92), and Azrag Banda was an important 
tombura spirit in Omdurman in the 1990s (Makris 2000: 132-33), 
one of the three main threads, portrayed as “black cannibals from 
the extreme south of the country” (Makris 2000: 197ff). Makris 
(2000: 199) distances tombura Banda from that found in burei zar, 
arguing that “the Banda modality is manifestly considered to be 
something that the Sudani cult devotees [in tombura] describe or 
acknowledge as their own, a part of their own history as a distinct 
social category.” 

12. Masquelier (1993: 23) noted that spirits in Mali are more likely to 
remain with devotees if physically anchored to the land. 

13. The only reference 1 have found to mayenga is in al-Nagar (1975: 
281). She noted that “the shaikhas who have been practicing for a 
long time refer to the big burners of zar as mayenga,” though not 
all shaikhas knew the term, which was probably very old. It may be 
that in Khartoum the type of contact with zar 1 have been describing 
above, experienced through trance and undertaken only by the most 
senior leaders, was associated with the incense burners themselves, 
rather than with sacrifice. The etymology of the term (which is not 
Arabic) is also uncertain. Margaret Buckner (personal communica¬ 
tion 2008) did not recognize it as Zande. However, Richard Natvig 
(personal communication 1990) suggested that it could be derived 
from the Hausa maycmkd^ “abattoir,” place of slaughter. This expla¬ 
nation is reinforced by the fact that an important ritual associated 
with sacrifice at the mayenga is one in which the zar spirit of the meat 
inspector, or one of the great Pashas, comes down to ensure that the 
sacrificial animal is acceptable to the Jama'a. This link with Hausa 
(Fallata) would suggest that the term mayenga was introduced into 
Sennar zar by wajr of Sudan, rather than from Egypt, and may be 
relatively recent. 

14. People no longer remember whether anything was physically buried 
at the mayenga, other than the blood of the sacrifice. From Najat’s 
words, I wonder if some material items (al-amanat) were originally 
buried in the place of mayenga, reinforcing Makris’s (2000: 283-84) 
interpretation of “amanat” as a type of fetish. 
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15. Najat was apparently talking figuratively about their wealth, although 
I was always struck bj' how elaborate the rituals were in Zainab’s 
house of zar, when they had no visible income other than from the 
spirits. 

16. 1 was invariably invited to sit or lie on a bed during the ritual, as 
much to protect me from the spirits as because this was a suitable 
place for a foreigner to sit. 

17. The same term, al-bahr, is used in Arabic. 

18. Salomon (n.d.), for example, talks of a contemporary Sufi student, 
“well-educated, internet savvy, young, and well-traveled,” who draws 
on Quranic examples to support his unquestioning obedience to the 
commands of his Shaikh. 

19. Significantly, a colloquial meaning of umiyya is “transformer,” 
a term used for the electricity mains as well as for a leader in zar. 
Although zar predates electricity by many years, especially in Sennar, 
this meaning is revealing. 

20. The rich literature on sacrifice, including that in the field of anthro¬ 
pology, testifies to its ongoing importance in religious practice and 
the continued fascination this act holds in the public imagination. 
See, particularly, Hubert and Mauss (1898), Lienhardt (1961), 
Bourdillon and Fortes (1980), Baumgarten (2002), Cole (1997, 
2001), Combs-Schilling (1989). 

21. Balila is made from various beans plus boiled dura (sorghum), a sta¬ 
ple in many African countries. It is especially significant because the 
Prophet was said to have eaten it during Ramadan, and it continues 
to be eaten straightaway after people have broken their fast. In Rajab 
particularly, balila is used to greet guests to houses of zar and is asso¬ 
ciated with Black spirits in whose name it is distributed as karama. 
Dura is also used in non-zar rituals, conveying good luck, success, 
and safety. In weddings, for example, the beads of jirtiq were tradi¬ 
tionally immersed in germinated dura to make the marriage success¬ 
ful (al-Nagar 1975). 

22. 1 never actually saw any Darawish spirit being served food in 
Sennar zar, though they are said to like water and dates, symbols 
of their piety and devotion for the Prophet Muhammad. 1 was told 
mulah rob is also offered to al-Jama‘a, underscoring again how, 
for adepts, the world of zar is embraced within their larger Islamic 
worldview. 

23. Although no one in Sennar knew the literal meaning of mayz^ it 
could well be derived from the British military term mess^ the place 
where officers “messed around” or relaxed. Mess dinner was a formal 
affair, which officers were expected to attend in full uniform, as it is 
for the spirits, who partake of such ritual in formal attire and on their 
best behavior. In zar, the Khawaja mayz is synonymous for supper 
(sufra) although it involves more formal and extensive preparations 
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than a simple evening meal. This was a rare occurrence in Sennar, 
where Khawaja spirits did not come down in large numbers. 

24. In Sudan sweet foods and perfumes are considered feminine by many, 
though not by all. Ansaar al-Sunna quotes a hadith, dl-mu min hdldwi, 
which suggested that it was sunna to eat sweet foods (Salomon, per¬ 
sonal communication). In zar they are enjoyed by the Sittat spirits, 
although only Luliyya is singled out for a sufra. 

25. Local cigarettes may well be rejected, thus compromising any deals 
being brokered. 

26. In the past, more spirits were probably so honored; on several occa¬ 
sions I heard of blood sacrifices to the old Lady, al-Ajuza, something 
that no longer seems to occur. 

27. When Seligman (1914: 307) attended zar in the married quarters 
of the army barracks in Rodok during the winter of 1909-10, she 
noted that “whenever the spirits demanded it, and their host could 
afford it, bigger zar would be held and sacrifices made when the 
blood would play as important a part as in all other zar.” Indeed, she 
soon afterward witnessed just such an event among Zande troops in 
Omdurman (Seligman 1914: 317). 

28. The act of drinking the sacrificial blood, however it is performed, is a 
controversial rite, shocking to many Muslims. Blood, and to a lesser 
extent alcohol, became readily contested substances in Sudan as zar 
ritual attracted a more diverse clientele, and when opposition to zar 
began to consolidate in the second half of the twentieth century, 
these practices offered read)' targets to critics in an increasingly patri¬ 
archal Islamist society. 

29. Cf Zenkovsky (1950: 65). 

30. Pigeons, regarded as “pure” (Boddy 1989: 61) may substitute for 
a sacrificial sheep if funds are limited. In Sennar, chicken is also 
substituted. 

31. Local term for Sha'ban, the Islamic month between Rajab and 
Ramadan, also important in popular Islam (Kistor 1995: 374-75). 

32. Supervised by the umiyya, this was commonly held at the patient’s 
home. Sacrifice was therefore made not at the mayenga but at a spe¬ 
cially prepared place linking patient and zar. 

33. Nobody remembered an instance when that actually happened. 

34. Cows are rarely offered in zar. I once attended a healing ceremony 
in Khartoum at which a woman who had lost her sight offered a 
black bullock to the Black spirits said to be responsible. The price 
of the animal would be enough to make such an event impossible in 
Sennar. 

35. The form of zar sacrifice found in places such as Sennar may well 
be derived, at least in part, from traditions found among Nilotic 
groups—Zande, Nuer, Dinka—from whom many military slaves 
were seized in the nineteenth century. Evans-Pritchard (1956: 
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197ff) noted how frequently sacrifice was performed among the 
Nuer in the 1930s, distinguishing between personal and collec¬ 
tive rites and the differing intentions behind those rites. His dis¬ 
tinctions make sense of the contrasts between the different zar 
rituals. 

36. Cf. Boddy (1989: 100; 2007). In Hofriyat, blood is considered an 
essential female fluid, the source of a woman’s fertility; blood In zar 
then serves as an inversion, a metaphor, for the blood of circumcision 
and childbirth. The situation in Sennar is rather different. Indeed, 
the one spirit closely associated with reproductive problems today, 
Luliyya, does not require live sacrifice. 

37. Cf. Rosenthal’s (1998: 236) account of vodu sacrifice among the 
Ewe. 

38. The same term is used for religious processions. 

39. White for al-Jama‘a, red for Bashir, black for Dasholay, reinforcing 
both the color of the sacrifice and the spirit(s) for whom it is intended, 
but also a reminder of the very old African color triad (discussed bj' 
Turner above) dominating zar ritual. 

40. In Rajabiyya, the umiyya leads the sacrificial animal. 

41. Formerly held at sunset, a particular!)' auspicious time. After the 
sunset curfew was introduced, the procession was held earlier in the 
day. 

42. Describing the sacrifice of a chicken in a zar ceremony in Ethiopia 
in 1839, Natvig (1987: 682), citing Trimingham (who in turn cites 
Leiris) observed, “The Galla have introduced into it [the zar cer¬ 
emony] both pagan and Muslim elements. The drinking of the blood 
of the sacrificial animal may be a Galla element, whilst the j^irding of 
the head with its peritoneum is most certainly GallaP 

11 Slavery Remembered: Lessons from the Zar 

1. The servant spirit in tombura zar (Kenyon 2004). 

2. Grade still paraded his skills, asking me if I knew anyone named 
“Samani.” This my companions immediately recognized as Simon, 
proof of Grade’s astonishing powers. 

3. Sit ton a consulted Grade herself, partly, I suspect, out of curiosity. As 
she told me of the visit, she could not resist reminding me of her own 
seniority: “I was sick. I went to her for a remedy but she told me, ‘I 
cannot treat you.’ I asked why not and she said, ‘Your zar is bigger 
than mine.”’ 

4. Comparable with other marginalized groups, such as the Anglo- 
Indians in Kharagpur, of whom Bear (2007) describes this type of 
shadow as some “spoilt essence,” carried in their very being. 

5. The case was widely covered In the Western press, including videos 
on Youtube. 
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6. See, for example, sociologist Meredith McGuire’s recent (2008) study 
of the “complexity, diversity and fluidity of real individuals religion- 
as-practiced, in the context of people’s everyday' lives” in the United 
States. This reveals both the breadth of everyday religious practices 
and the often loose links people maintain to the formal institutions 
of religion. 

7. Spirit possession is found, for example, on the streets of urban 
Japan (Kumada n.d.) and Korea (Kendall 1985, 2009), in Sri 
Lanka (Lawrence 2000; McGilvray 2008) and in Nepal (Desjarlais 
1992), in North America (Brown 1991) as well as In much of 
Africa. 

8. Ong’s account (1985) of the possession experiences of young 
Malaysian women employed in multinational corporations makes 
this point vividly, while Kendall’s recent (2008, 2009) work shows 
how shamanic possession activities in South Korea have become an 
important resource for small business owners caught up in the vicis¬ 
situdes of recession. 

9. In Vietnam, for example, the unburied dead of massacres such as My 
Lai are surfacing to tell their stories, four decades later, in the bodies 
of relatives (Kwon 2006). Similarly, in the eastern war zone of Sri 
Lanka, Tamil families turn to local oracles of the Amman cult, which 
is felt to offer some protection, some hope for the return of their 
loved ones: “a counterpoint to the muteness of political silencing” 
(Lawrence 2000: 199). 

10. Brown (1991); Johnson (2007); Palmie (2002); Price (2008). 

11. Some writers (Constantinides, for example) try to get around this 
difficulty by describing zar as a cult. In view of the negative asso¬ 
ciations of that term, particularly in the West, this is also less than 
satisfactory. 

12. A recent attempt to pin down the structure of African religion lists 
the following characteristics: ancestral veneration, possession trance, 
food offerings (including blood sacrifice), divination and herbal¬ 
ism, belief in neutral power, and a communotheistic (as opposed 
to monotheistic or polytheistic) understanding of the Divine. In 
trying to throw light on Afro-Caribbean religions, Stewart (2005, 
also Price 2008: 429) suggests that, despite the variety of sociocul¬ 
tural forms, these six foundational characteristics were widespread 
on the African continent. In zar it is interesting how the spirits of 
al-Jama‘a (itself a parallel, perhaps a parody, of the Muslim commu¬ 
nity) correspond to the community of invisible beings implied in a 
communotheistic understanding of the spiritual (if not the divine). 
The neutral mystical power of zar spirits, sometimes capricious, 
sometimes benevolent, never evil or malicious, not only resonates 
with accounts of spirits from other parts of Africa, but is not unlike 
what is described in various Afro-Caribbean religions. Zainab and 
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(to a lesser extent) Muhammad, while not exactly venerated, con¬ 
tinue to offer an ancestral focus for many former colonists, who had 
no shared ancestral homeland but together established a new, free 
community. 

13. I was given the name of another leader from that period, but was told 
she left no successors. 

14. Other possession religions recall similar moments. For example. 
Brown (1991), Kwon (2006), Palmie (2002), Price (2008), Rosenthal 
(1998), Stoller (1995). 



Glossary 


Terms transcribed from Sudanese Colloquial Arabic. 

‘afrit: ghosts. 

‘araqi: indigenous distilled date drink. 

‘arusa: bride (used for the hostess of a zar ceremony), 

ajuza: (pi. ajaiz) old woman. 

amana: (pi. amanat) trust, those things entrusted to the spirits, 

angareb: frame wood and rope bed, still preferred by many 

Sudanese. 

Ansaar: companions, referring to the followers of the Prophet; 

used for followers of the Mahdi and his descendants. 
Ansaar al-Sunna: lit. followers of the sayings of the Prophet Muhammad. 
Arab: (pi. Arab) nomad or Arab. 

azrag: color blue/black (also aswad); in zar refers to one of the 

main slave spirits, 
bahr: river, ocean, Nile. 

bikhur: incense made from local woods, seeds, and resins, 

balila: mixture of beans (chickpea, maize, sorghum, etc.), 

served with honey as a karama. 

banat: (sing, bitt) lit. girls, it refers to assistants in the house of 

zar. 

baraka: blessing, grace, benediction; also used to describe a 

beneficent force or power of divine origin. 

Bitt al-Sudan: type of perfume used in zar ceremonies, 

burei: one of the forms of zar presently found in Sudan, 

dabiha: sacrificial slaughter, 

dalaliyya: independent trader (female). 

daluka: large pottery and stretched hide drum used in wedding 

and zar ceremonies. 

Darawish: (sing. Darwish) common term for Islamic holy man; 

also a category of zar spirits. 

dastur: (pi. dasatir) zar spirit; lit. hinge, constitution, regula¬ 

tion, permission. 

lit. remembrance, a Sufi practice invoking the name of 
God. 


dhikr: 
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Djinn: 

faki: 

fatH: 

fatH al-‘ilba: 
fatH al-ras: 
fatHa: 
Fallata: 


tirka: 


tirka garmasis: 

gadah bayad: 

Habbashi: 

Haboba: 

Haj: 

Hajja: 

hakim: 

haram: 

harba: 

henna: 


hijab: 

hizam: 

‘id: 

‘idda: 

‘ilaj: 

‘ilba: 


‘imma: 

‘irug: 

jabana: 


(pi. djunun) spirit. 

(pi. fuqara) religious teacher and holy man. 

lit. “opening”; it commonly refers to a revelation or divine 

inspiration. 

lit. “opening the box”; marks the opening of any zar 
ritual. 

opening the head; ritual event that follows the animal sac¬ 
rifice made to certain zar spirits. 

opening chapter of the Quran; repeated as an expression of 
condolence. 

collective term applied to immigrants (and their descen¬ 
dants) of West African origin, largely irrespective of ethnic 
group. 

women’s garment, similar to a small tob, used to cover the 
lower part of the body; usually striped and red in color, 
associated with the bedroom and smoke bath, 
particular firka used at weddings, made of brightty colored 
silk. 

lit. white bowl, it refers to offerings in a karama. 
generic term for Ethiopians; also a category of zar spirits. 
Grandmother, a term commonly used for old women. 
Islamic pilgrimage to Mecca. 

title for woman who has made the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
physician, doctor, 
forbidden in Islam. 

an old weapon with a long metal handle and a sharp trian¬ 
gular-shaped blade. 

Lawsonia Ma, the leaves of which are dried, ground, and 
made into a paste that Sudanese women use to dye and 
decorate their hands and feet. 

lit. covering, refers to Islamic female headdress; also charm 
or amulet. 

belt or scarf; hazamoa (verb) signifies the ceremony that 
installs a new leader, 
religious festival. 

lit. equipment, utensil, and associated with female domain; 
used for zar paraphernalia, 
cure, therapy. 

lit. container, in zar it refers to the tin Box and its contents 
of exotic paraphernalia owned by a leader; figuratively it 
refers to the group (of spirits and people) associated with 
that leader. 

long, white, cotton cloth worn by men as a turban. 

lit. roots; associated with magical ritual, particularly from 

southern Sudan. 

prepared coffee; also used for coffee pot and coffee party. 
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jalabiyya: 

al-Jama‘a: 

Jasayir: 

jawab: 

Jiar: 

Jihadiyya: 

jirtiq: 

karama: 


kashif: 

kashkash: 

khadam: 

khalwa: 

Khawaja: 


khayt: 

kujur: 

kursi: 

lawh: 

madiih: 

Mahdiyya: 

marakab: 

marissa: 

maidan: 

mayenga: 

mayz: 

mihayya: 


mulah: 

munasaba: 

muwalad: 

nasrani: 


men’s traditional outer garment, resembling a long shirt, 
the whole community; term used in Islam and in zar. 
eighth Islamic month (formally known as Shab'an). 

(pi. jawabat) letter, message, used in zar for messages brought 
for the spirits, and also for songs. 

early cure in zar; includes a sacrifice and “washing” the 
patient in the blood, 
nineteenth-century slave troops. 

jewelry and cosmetics worn to protect against life crisis dan¬ 
gers; in Sennar often a simple red silk bracelet. 

(pi. karamat) lit. generosity, it is popularly used in Sennar 
for a thanksgiving event or offering on occasions of good 
fortune; also miracle, as performed (for example) by a faki. 
lit. uncovering, revelation; term used in zar for examination 
and divination practices. 

rattles made from old cans filled with pebbles, used at formal 
zar ceremonies. 

(pi. khudam) servant or slave. 

Quranic school. 

(fern. Khawajiyya; pi. Khawajat) Persian word meaning nota¬ 
bles or merchants. In Sudan it refers to pale-skinned Christian 
foreigners; also a category of zar. 

(pi. khlate) lit. thread; in zar refers to the songs of zar and 
sometimes to the spirits. 

black magic, associated with southern Sudan and Nuba 
Mountains. 

lit. chair; term used in zar for a seven-day ritual and for the 
formal, material offerings made to the spirits. 

Small wooden student tablet or chalk board. 

Sufi Praise song. 

period of Mahdist rule, 1885-1898. 

(sing, murkub) boats. 

indigenous beer, made from fermented millet or sorghum, 
lit. courtyard, it refers to the area used for zar ritual, the 
“place of zar.” 
shrine of zar. 

ritual meal served to Khawajat spirits in zar. 
water used for washing off Quranic verses written on the lawh 
by a fakl; believed to have medicinal qualities, it is drunk by 
the patient. 

stew; Mulah sharmut: minced beef stew; Mulah rob: sour 
milk stew, 
ritual occasion. 

(pi. muwaladin) offspring of mixed parentage, including a 
free and slave parent. 

Christians, term sometimes used in zar for the Khawajat. 
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nass: 

people. 

nass asli: 

lit. original people, term used by Malakiyya in Sennar. 

nazal: 

lit. to go down, descend; in zar signifies act of 
possession. 

nugara: 

type of zar, no longer practiced in Sennar, with links to 
the Azande (cf. Makris 2000: 64, 393); also refers to the 
big kettle drum used in tombura and Sufi rituals. 

Pashawat: 

(sing. Pasha) Ottoman term of respect; category of Turco- 
Egyptian zar spirits. 

qubba: 

domed tomb of Sufi holy man. 

qutb: 

aqtab(pl), pole or pillar in Sufi Islam. 

ragi: 

long loose overshirt, associated with nomads or with 
laborers; worn with sirwal. 

rahatt: 

leather or grass skirt associated with women of southern 
Sudan; formally wedding attire in northern Sudan. 

Rajabiyya: 

annual Islamic celebration held in the seventh month 
(Rajab), when zar participants hold their annual 
thanksgiving. 

rakuba: 

lean-to or makeshift shade; often used for the shelter in 
which a zar ritual is held. 

rih: 

wind. 

al-rih al-ahmar: 

red wind, sjmonym for zar. 

rutana: 

obsolete dialect or language, a catch-all for non-Arabic, 
with often derisive intent, for words that actually come 
from developed language systems; in zar used for words 
and songs that cannot be understood, and particularly 
associated with Black Spirits. 

sanjak: 

(pi sanajik); male, largely ceremonial leader in tombura 
zar; former Ottoman military title. 

Shari‘a: 

Islamic law. 

shaikh: 

(pi. shyukh) religious or community leader. 

shibba: 

house-post. 

sibha: 

prayer beads; associated with the Derewish spirits. 

silsila: 

chain of succession. 

sirri: 

secret. 

sirwal: 

long baggy pants, associated with nomads or laborers; 
worn with ragi. 

Sitt: 

(pi. Sittat) lit. ladies; category of female spirits. 

Sudani: 

Sudanese; in zar a category of non-Muslim African 
spirits. 

Sufi: 

lit. “wool-clad”; it refers to Islamic mj^stics and 
mysticism. 

Sunna: 

(adj. Sunni) tradition, saying, or act of the Prophet 
Muhammad 

tagiya: 

male skull cap, worn under the ‘imma. 
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taha: 

tarbosh: 

tariqa: 

tob: 

tombura: 

Turkiyya: 

tushit: 

umiyya: 

wajib: 

zaiffa: 

Zurug: 


long scarf. 

fez; flat-topped red hat worn by Ottoman Pashas and by 
Pashawat spirits. 

(pi. turuq) lit. path or way, it refers to a Sufi order or 
brotherhood. 

(pi. tiyab) women’s formal outer garment, made of nine-meter 
length of fine fabric. 

type of zar, described as “male” or “hot.” 

Turco-Egyptian (Ottoman) occupation, 1821-1885. 
large, round, shallow multipurpose metal bowl. 

(female) leader in zar; preferred in Sennar to Shaikha (found 
elsewhere in Sudan). 

(pi. wajba) duties, obligations, 
religious procession. 

Blacks (pi. of azrag), lit. “Blue”; sjmonym for Sudanese spirits in 
zar. 
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